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Wo. CCCXXIM. 





Art. 1.—Don John of Austria; or, Passages from the History of 
the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. Illustrated with plates 
and numerous wood engravings. By the late Sir WILLIAM 
SrirLtinc MAxwe tt, Baronet, K.T. Two volumes folio. 
London: 1883. 


ue publication of these volumes is a fitting tribute to the 

memory of a highly accomplished Scottish gentleman, 
and, in our opinion, it places the late Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell in the first rank of the historians and writers of this 
country. Such as it is, this memorial is the result of his own 
industry and genius. He brought to it the unremitting perse- 
verance of five-and-twenty years. In accuracy and abundance 
of research, in purity of style, in brilliancy of descriptive 
power, and in a just, though somewhat sarcastic, estimate of 
human character and actions, it seems to us to be inferior to no 
work which has issued from the press for many years; and we 
are convinced that it will confer upon its author no mean 
amount of posthumous fame. Our admiration of so finished a 
performance is only dashed by our deep regret that he who 
had already given the final touches to these pages did not 
survive to witness their reception by the world. 

The history of the book itself partakes in some degree of 
the mystery and romance that attach to the illustrious sub- 
ject of this biography. William Stirling of Keir, the son of 
Archibald Stirling and Elisabeth, daughter of Sir John Max- 
well, was born in 1818. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1839; sat in Parliament as member for Perth- 
shire from 1852 to 1868; and succeeded to the baronetcy 
of Maxwell of Pollock in 1866.* The house of Keir, hard 





* Sir William Stirling Maxwell, K.T., was Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh University 1872-4; Chancellor of Glasgow University 1874-8 ; 
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2 The Life of Don John of Austria. July, 
by the old cathedral of Dunblane and the banks of Allan 
Water, commands from a gentle eminence that fertile vale 
through which the streams of the Forth and the Teith roll on 
their course towards the ancient walls of Stirling. It would 
be hard to name in broad Scotland a spot more dear to our 
history, our poetry, and our national life. Here, then, the 
young Laird of Keir, the inheritor of an ample fortune, accu- 
mulated the treasures of literature and art which he esteemed 
above all his other possessions. In the cedarn chambers and 
galleries of his library, ornamented with innumerable mottoes 
and devices, in which he took a fanciful delight, Keir had col- 
lected a vast and curious assemblage of books, embracing a 
variety of subjects, but in one branch unrivalled—in the lite- 
rature and annals of Spain. From an early age Mr. Stirling 
had been struck, like his friend Richard Ford, by that passion- 
ate attraction to Spain which we have witnessed more than 
once in minds of no common order. He had visited the 
country, he had mastered the language. The romance, the 
heroism, the daring of the Spanish character ; the stern dignity 
tempered by a biting wit; the subtle combinations of policy, 
and even the ruthless execution of those schemes by men who 
were for a moment all but the masters of the world, exercised 
an irresistible fascination over him. He devoted his literary 
life, and it was a life of no common labour, to a complete 
mastery of the Spanish reigns of the sixteenth century. His 
first publication, indeed, was the ‘ Annals of the Artists of 
* Spain,’ published in 1848. This was followed, in 1852, by 
the ‘Cloister Life of Charles V.,’ which threw a new light 
and a fresh interest on the closing scenes of Yuste. In 1870, 
the magnificent volume entitled the ‘Chief Victories of 
‘Charles V.,’ with the designs of Martin Heemskerck, and a 
multitude of choice and curious illustrations, was presented to 
the members of the Philobiblon Society, and reviewed at the 
time inthis Journal. Two years later, the still rarer and more 
costly volume of the ‘ Portraiture of the Sixteenth Century ’ 
was presented to some of Sir W. Stirling Maxwell’s friends 
and to some public libraries; but of this work only fifty copies 
were printed. ‘The Procession of Pope Clement VII. and the 


he was a trustee of the British Museum. Though defeated at the 
election for the County of Perth in 1868, for which he had previously 
sat for sixteen years, he was re-elected in 1874, and retained the seat 
till his death. We are indebted for these dates to Mr. Joseph Foster’s 
useful record of the Members of Parliament for Scotiand, published in 
1882. 
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‘Emperor Charles V.,’ from the designs of Hogenborg, with 
an historical introduction by Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
appeared in 1875, and another magnificent folio, entitled 
‘ Antwerp Delivered in 1577, was passing through the press 
at the time of the author's death. The author of these books 
was indifferent to literary fame, and indeed to any sort of 
notoriety. When in 1868 the electors of Perthshire thought 
fit to dismiss from their service a representative who stood 
foremost amongst the commoners of Scotland, his equanimity 
was unruffled; when the Crown in 1878 conferred upon him 
the ancient order of Scottish knighthood, even that rare dis- 
tinction added nothing to the social position he owed to his 
talents and his birth.* He was alike indifferent to popularity 
and to what are called honours. He seldom allowed his books 
to be reprinted, and rather enjoyed the demand for these rare 
volumes. There was in Stirling a mixture of splendour and 
simplicity, of gravity and of humour, of bonhomie and satire, 
which rendered his conversation and his society infinitely 
attractive and agreeable to those who had the happiness to 
enjoy his friendship. Though somewhat eccentric, he was 
entirely unselfish, He loved to devote his vast fortune to 
noble purposes, especially in pursuit of literary objects. These 
he would spare no labour and no expense to promote. His 
exquisite taste and refinement left him unsatisfied with any- 
thing that fell short of supreme excellence; and as he 
applied this standard of criticism to his own works, he was 
apt to rate them below their real value. If at times a shade 
of melancholy pierced through his habitual gaiety, it was the 
melancholy of a man who lives in the pursuit of an unattainable 
perfection. 

The ‘ Life of Don John of Austria,’ the work now before 
us, is a striking example of this peculiarity. It was begun at 
least twenty-five years ago. It was even announced for pub- 
lication by Messrs. Parker in 1870. To Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, Don John of Austria was the most brilliant repre- 
sentative of the chivalry of Spain—the most gifted offspring 
of the great emperor who died at Yuste—and the short but 
splendid career of that young hero, ranging over a single 
decade of years, seemed to be a drama combining every 


* The most ancient and most noble Scottish Order of the Thistle 
has never been conferred by the sovereign on any commoners, at least 
since the union of the Crowns, except on Sir William Stirling Max- 
well. The honour done to him was therefore not only great, but un- 
precedented, and no Scotchman deserved it better. 
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element of historical and dramatic interest. To this life, 
therefore, he devoted all his powers. Europe was ransacked 
for books, manuscripts, and portraits to illustrate the period 
and the man. The work of composition proceeded with ex- 
treme slowness. Every incident was verified, every turn of 
expression was weighed. In this age of rapid and slovenly 
composition, we venture to say that no book has been written 
with so much care. Twice the whole manuscript was reprinted 
solely for the eye of the author. A vast quantity of blocks, 
woodcuts, engravings, portraits, and alphabets were collected 
for the ultimate publication. The whole work appears to have 
reached the final stage of preparation, even to the last correc- 
tions of the second proof-sheets in pencil, when the enthusi- 
astic, ingenious, and eloquent historian was lost to us for ever. 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell caught a fever at Naples or at 
Florence, which he had just visited, and expired at Venice, on 
his way back to England, on January 15, 1878. Some years 
elapsed before the state of these manuscripts could be examined. 
When this was done, it was found that they wanted nothing to 
fit them for publication. The executors and representatives of 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell therefore thought it desirable that 
the aim of his literary life should be accomplished, and that 
the work should be given to the world as nearly as possible in 
the form which the author contemplated. The duty of passing 
the sheets through the press and superintending the arrange- 
ment of the work has been performed by Sir George W. Cox 
with excellent taste and judgment, his sole object being to 
ascertain as far as possible the intention of the author and 
adhere to it. A limited edition has been struck off in two 
volumes folio, with all the elaborate illustrations that had been 
prepared for it. These will form a rare ornament to the finest 
libraries. No book has issued from the British press for many 
years which surpasses or equals it in magnificent execution. 
The typography does the greatest credit to our townsmen, 
Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, and the publishers have spared 
no cost or labour to make it worthy of the writer to whose 
fame it is dedicated. A popular edition in a more convenient 
form will shortly place the book within reach of the public, 
and it needs no recommendation from us to direct their atten- 
tion to so captivating a narrative; but we shall endeavour to 
give a sketch of it in the following pages, leaving, us far as 
possible, the author to relate the adventures of his favourite hero. 


Such was the mystery thrown over the birth and the early 
years of the son of Charles V., who is known in history as 
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Don John of Austria, that some uncertainty and error hung 
about the two first conditions of all biography, his age and his 
name. It is now established by the evidence of the medal 
struck in honour of the conqueror of Lepanto in 1571, that he 
attained the age of twenty-four in that year. This date has 
been confirmed by an entry in the records of the Cortes 
of Toledo, which shows that in 1560 Don John had not then 
completed his fourteenth year. He was consequently born in 
1547 and not in 1545, as had been affirmed by most of the 
historians, with the exception of Moreri and Mr. Prescott. 
The correction is important, for it subtracts two years from 
his short and brilliant life, and it gives a more surprising 
character to several of the earlier incidents in it. Don John 
was therefore exactly twenty years younger than his brother 
Philip IL., and about two years older than the king’s son, Don 
Carlos, who was born in 1545. It may here be remarked that, 
although no two beings ever lived who were less moved by 
human affections than these unamiable princes, and the father 
and son hated each other to the death, they both lived in almost 
unbroken friendship with Don John. The king treated his 
brother, who might have been an object of jealousy, like a 
favourite son; the prince, to whom his uncle might have been 
an object of rivalry, and who loved nothing else in the world, 
regarded him asa brother. Don John was everything that 
Don Carlos should have been and was not. Perhaps the most 
painful incident in his life was when Carlos confided to him 
as his friend, the diabolical designs he entertained against his 
own father, which Don John felt bound, in honour and in duty 
to his sovereign and his brother, to make known to the king. 

On February 24, 1547, then, a day auspicious in the annals 
of Charles V., a natural son of that monarch was born to him 
in Ratisbon of a mother known as Barbara Blomberg, who 
had been introduced to sing to the emperor. Such, at least, 
is the most credible version of the story.* The lady, if such 
she was, was afterwards married to a commissary at Brussels 
and treated with liberality by Philip II.; but such was the 
violence of her temper that she braved and bullied the Duke 
of Alba himself. She lived to see her son Governor of the 
Low Countries, and survived him. 

Strangely enough, the name by which this child of fortune 
was first known was not John, but Jerome. About two years 

* Mr. Motley states, in his ‘Dutch Republic’ (vol. iii. p. 129), 
that Don John was born in 1545, and that his mother was ‘ a washer- 
‘woman of Ratisbon.’ Both these statements are incorrect. 
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after his birth he was confided by the emperor to Don Luis 
Quixada,a Spanish nobleman, who enjoyed the full confidence 
of his master, and who kept the secret of his birth with un- 
broken fidelity ; but by the express orders of Charles V. the 
boy was placed under the personal care of one Massi, a viol- 
player to his Majesty, under another name, and his education 
was carried on by the parish priest of Leganes, a small village 
where Massi and his wife lived, within a few miles of Madrid. 
As the musician kissed the emperor’s hand in taking leave to 
return to Spain, Charles said to him: ‘I hear that Quixada 
‘has given you a commission. Remember that I shall con- 
‘ sider the fulfilment of his wishes as good service done to my- 
‘self’ The village priest, little witting of his charge, handed 
over the boy to the sacristan, by whom he was sent to the 
common school of Getafe. The future hero of Lepanto 
trudged through the fields with his peasant schoolfellows, 
shooting sparrows on the way with a little crossbow. 

In 1554 Charles Prevost, one of the grooms of the em- 
peror’s chamber, was sent to Leganes in a coach of state to 
remove the boy to Valladolid, where higher destinies awaited 
him. The village was amazed at the astounding event, and as 
the coach rolled away it was surrounded and pursued by 
urchins vociferating farewells to their departing comrade. At 
Valladolid Don John was presented to his sister, the Infanta 
Juana, Princess Dowager of Brazil, the mother of Don Se- 
bastian of Portugal, then acting as Regent of Spain; but 
the secret of his birth was not made known either to the 
princess or to himself. Thenceforth he resided at Villagarcia 
in the family mansion of Quixada, and under the eye of his 
admirable wife. To this lady, Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa, 
Don John owed not only his education but whatever was most 
amiable in his life and character. Childless herself, she will- 
ingly adopted him as her son, not without a jealous suspicion 
that he belonged by a closer tie to her own husband. An 
accident convinced her that the boy had a still higher parent- 
age. The house took fire, and Quixada carried Don John to 
a place of safety before he attended to the preservation of his 
wife. She concluded that his honour was engaged in the 
discharge of a trust. 

Charles V. reached the monastery of Yuste, after his abdi- 
cation, on February 3, 1557. In March 1558 Quixada, still 
attached to the person of his sovereign, procured a house at 
Quacos, a village about a mile from Yuste, at the foot of its 
chestnut-covered hill. Hither Dofia Magdalena and Don 
John repaired. The boy, then eleven years of age, seems to 
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have had free access to his unknown father. He went in and 
out of the emperor’s chamber when he pleased. This circum- 
stance is the more remarkable, as Charles expressly refused to 
allow Don Carlos, his grandson and heir, to approach his 
retreat, on the ground that the lad would be troublesome. It 
is pleasant to know that the last months of that great exist- 
ence, saddened by care and by disease, were cheered by the 
presence and the promise of this gay, beautiful, and high- 
spirited child. Charles was delighted with him, and on the 
day before he died sent the capital of an annuity of 200 florins 
to his mother by a confidential hand. Possibly Don John 
may have been present at the solemn scene when the expiring 
emperor delivered into the hands of the priest the waxen taper 
which he held, as a symbol of the surrender of his soul to the 
mercy of his Creator. But Quixada was not there. At the 
funeral rites which followed, both were undoubtedly present. 

Still the secret had been kept. The truth was unknown to 
the Princess Regent, and even to the king, until late in 1558, 
though public rumour already pointed to it. But, to remove 
all doubt from the subject, Charles V. had, even before his 
abdication—in 1554—added the following remarkable codicil 
to his will :— 


‘Besides what is contained in my will, I say and declare that, when 
I was in Germany, and being a widower, I had, by an unmarried 
woman, a natural son, who is called Jerome, and that my intention has 
been and is, for certain reasons moving me thereto, that if it can be 
fairly accomplished, he should, of his free and spontaneous will, take 
the habit of some order of reformed friars, and that he should be put 
in the way of so doing, but without any pressure or force being em- 
ployed towards him. But if it cannot be so arranged, and if he prefers 
leading a secular life, it is my pleasure and command that he should 
receive, in the ordinary manner each year, from twenty to thirty 
thousand ducats from the revenues of the kingdom of Naples; lands 
and vassals, with that rent attached, being assigned to him. The 
whole matter, both as to the assignment of the lands and the amount of 
the rent, is left to the discretion of my son, to whom I remit it; or, failing 
him, to the discretion of my grandson, the Infant Don Carlos, or of the 
person who, in conformity with my will, shall at the time it is opened 
be my heir. If at that time the said Jerome shall not have already 
embraced the state which I desire for him, he shall enjoy all the days 
of his life the said rent and lands, which shall pass to his the legitimate 
heirs and successors descending from his body. And whatever state 
the said Geronimo shall embrace, I charge the said prince my son, and 
my said grandson, and my heir, whosoever it may be, as I have said, 
at the opening of my will, to do him honour and cause him to be 
honoured, and that they show him fitting respect, and that they observe, 
fulfil, and execute in his favour that which is contained in this paper. 
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The which I sign with my name and hand: and it is sealed and sealed 
up with my small private seal; and it is to be observed and executed 
like a clause of my said will. Done in Bruxelles, on the sixth day of 
the month of June 1554. 

‘Son, grandson, or whoever at the time that this my will and writing 
is opened, and according to it, may be my heir, if you do not know 
where this Jerome may be, you can learn it from Adrian, groom of my 
chamber, or, in case of his death, from Oger, the porter of my chamber, 
that he may be treated conformably to the said will and writing.’ 

‘ This paper,’ Sir William Stirling Maxwell adds, ‘ was one of a parcel 
of four which seems to have been placed by the emperor in the hands of 
Philip II. before they took leave of each other on the Flemish shore in 
September 1556. Folded up within it was the receipt for Jerome, 
given by Massi, and already cited. It was sealed up with the emperor’s 
seal, and was endorsed, in his hand, with these words :—“ This my 
“* writing is to be opened only by the prince, my son, and failing him by 
“ my grandson, Don Carlos; and failing him by whosoever shall be my 
“heir, conformably to and at the opening of my will.” The other 
three papers were unsealed, and related to other matters—the executor- 
ship of the will in Spain and the Netherlands, and the rights of the 
King of Spain and the pretensions of others to the kingdom of Navarre 
and the lordship of Piombino. The whole parcel bore an inscription 
in the handwriting of Philip with his signature—“ If I die before his 
“ Majesty this packet to be delivered to him; if after him to my son, 
“ or, failing him, to my heir.”’ (Vol. i. pp. 22, 25, 8vo edition.) 


It is due to Philip II. to say that the injunctions of his father 
were faithfully and piously observed. 

In the autumn of 1559 Philip sailed from the Low Coun- 
tries to take possession of his Spanish dominions. The story 
of the meeting and recognition of the brothers has often been 
told, but it is essential to this sketch, and we quote it in Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell’s words :— 


‘ Processions, triumphal arches, thanksgivings in the churches, and 
all other displays of civic, courtly, and religious joy celebrated the 
king’s arrival at Valladolid. The regent Dofia Juana resigned the 
reins of government, and retired, well pleased, to her beads, and 
prayers, and scourgings, in the pine-shaded cloisters of Abrojo. . . Philip 
was then at leisure to make the acquaintance of his stranger brother. 
Luis Quixada was instructed to bring Don John in his ordinary dress 
on St. Luke’s Day, to meet him at the convent of San Pedro de la 
Espina. This convent of Bernardines owed its name to the most 
famous of the relics venerated in its church, a thorn of the crown worn 
by our Lord on Calvary. Its sumptuous buildings, the pious work of 
Dojia Sancha of Castille, were situated about a league from Villagarcia, 
on the side of a hill abounding in game. Hither the king was to come 
on a hunting expedition. Quixada therefore summoned his vassals to 
join the royal sport. . . . Don John and he then mounted their horses and 
rode off to the chase, followed by the vassals and servants on foot and 
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horseback, in their best array. Parties of yeoman-prickers, and the 
cries of men and hounds in the distance, soon announced the approach 
of the royal cavalcade. A groom presently met them, leading a very 
handsome horse. Quixada now dismounted, telling Don John to do 
the same. The ancient soldier then knelt before his pupil and asked 
leave to kiss his hand, saying: “ You will soon learn from the king 
‘“‘ himself why I do this.” Don John hesitated, but at length held out 
his hand to be kissed; and when Quixada desired him to mount the 
new horse, he said gaily to his old friend: “Then since you will have 
‘* it so, you may also hold the stirrup.” They rode onward towards the 
rocky pass of Torozos. Here a group of gentlemen came in sight. As 
they drew near, Quixada once more halted, and alighting from his horse 
caused Don John to follow his example. A short spare man in black, 
with a pale face and sandy beard, advanced towards them alone, and 
checked his horse when within a few paces. ‘“Kneel down, Don 
“ John,” said Quixada, “and kiss his Majesty’s hand.” As the youth 
obeyed the instructions, he found bending over him a pair of cold grey 
eyes and a pouting under lip, which may well have recalled the features of 
the august invalid whose gouty fingers he had knelt to kiss at Yuste. 
“ Do you know, youngster,” said the king, “ who your father was?” 
The abashed youth made no reply. Philip then dismounted, and, em- 
bracing him with some show of affection, said: ‘“ Charles V., my lord 
“and father, was also yours. You could not have had a more illus- 
“ trious sire, and I am bound to acknowledge you as my brother.” 
He then turned to the gentlemen behind him and said: ‘ Know and 
“ honour this youth asthe natural son of the emperor, and as brother to 
“ the king.” At these words a loud shout burst from the crowd of 
hunters and peasants who had by this time collected round the spot. 
Don John, by Philip’s desire, remounted his horse, and received the 
salutations and felicitations of the lords and gentlemen. The real 
object of the hunting party being now accomplished, the king, who was 
no sportsman, turned his horse’s head towards Valladolid, saying that 
he had never before captured game which had given him so much 
pleasure. Don John entered the capital riding at his side, amidst the 
acclamations of the multitude, amongst whom the news of the recog- 
nition of the new prince, the son of their great emperor, had already 
been promulgated.’ (Vol. i. pp. 31-34.) 


From that moment Don John assumed his rank as a prince of 
the House of Austria, distinguished only in some minute par- 
ticulars from that of the legitimate members of the royal 
family. 

We are compelled to pass over in silence scenes of the 
Spanish Court which are described with all the pathos and 
power of our author: the great auto-de-fe at Valladolid of 
May 1559, when not mere Jews, Moriscos, or infidels, but 
victims of the noblest blood of Castille, were offered up in 
that holocaust of superstition; and the splendid ceremony in 
the cathedral of Toledo to take the oath of allegiance to Don 
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Carlos as heir of the monarchy, at which Don John stood at 
the head of the nobility of Spain. No greater contrast could 
be conceived than that between the sullen, misshapen, and 
morbid heir of so many crowns, and his gay and gallant kins- 
man who kissed the hand of Don Carlos on that day as the 
representative of the nation. The contrast of their persons 
was not greater than the contrast of their fate. Yet the 
youths started in life together, and, with the exception of one 
hasty taunt met by a keen repartee, they lived (as we have 
said) on terms of intimate friendship. Im November 1561 
Don John, Don Carlos, and with them their cousin Alexander 
Farnese—destined as Prince of Parma to fill a still broader 
page of history—were sent to the University of Alcala.* Their 
studies were directed by Honorato Juan, a learned Valencian 
who had been selected by Charles V. to be the preceptor of 
Philip. He ranked high amongst the men of letters of his 
time, with the singular distinction that he had written nothing. 
But it soon became apparent that the tastes and talents of 
Don John led him away from the ecclesiastical profession to 
which the emperor had dedicated him, and from the ecclesias- 
tical dignities the king sought to obtain for him. In 1564 the 
young prince left the University, and in the following year 
Don John, then eighteen, fired by the approach of the Turkish 
fleet, broke loose to join the Spanish squadron which had been 
ordered to the relief of Malta. The enterprise failed, for when 
he reached Barcelona the galleys had already sailed, and the 
king imperatively ordered him to return. Few men ever 
crossed the will of Philip II. with impunity; but when Don 
John approached him and begged pardon for his flight, the 
king received him kindly and bade him kiss the hand of the 
queen. Isabella laughingly asked him if he found the Moors 
and Turks brave warriors. Probably the king discerned in 
this boyish adventure that there was more in his brother than 
the stuff of a cardinal, and that he might fight the Moors and 
Turks in more serious encounters. 

The moment was one which threatened to call forth all the 
resources of Philip and all the strength of his empire. In the 


* Alexander Fernese was born, according to Litha, on August 27, 
1545; he was therefore about eighteen months older than Don John. 
This date is probably correct, but the year of his birth is variously 
given by different biographies as 1544, 1545, and 1546. In the 
‘ Biographie Universelle’ of Michaud, he is stated to have been born in 


1555, and to have been married at ten years old, but these evidently 
are absurd errors. 
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Low Countries that revolt had broken out which kindled 
the fires of religious animosity, national enthusiasm, and the 
spirit of freedom against the dominion of intolerance, an 
alien rule, and a despotic power. The Duke of Alba was 
appointed Governor of the Netherlands in August 1567, and 
began his sanguinary and unsuccessful contest against the 
liberties of Flanders. In the Eastern seas the Turkish fleets 
of Solyman and Selim rode supreme. Malta was besieged, 
and the Turk defied the armaments of Venice and Genoa, 
and harried the coasts of Southern Italy, Spain, and Spanish 
Africa. In the ancient kingdom of the Moors brooded a 
spirit of rebellion, soon to break out in open violence. More- 
over, the policy of Philip embraced the whole of Europe: in 
France, the League; in England, the contest with Elizabeth, 
suspended at times but never abandoned; in Italy, his varying 
relations with the Sovereign Pontiff. His emissaries were at 
work from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. The epoch then 
about to open was the most momentous in the history of that 
eventful century. It began with the insurrection of the 
Low Countries, it ended with the Armada. It included the 
tragedy of St. Bartholomew’s Day in Paris, and the comedy 
of Anjou’s matrimonial adventures in London. The first decade 
of this period corresponds with the short but brilliant career of 
Don John of Austria, and it is probable that the prescient 
mind of Philip foresaw that whilst he directed these compli- 
cated movements with his pen from the cells of the Escorial, 
the arm of his young brother and of his nephew Alexander 
Farnese were precisely the weapons he required to execute 
his policy. Certain it is that in October 1567 all mention of 
the Church was dropped, and Don John received at the king’s 
hands the high office of Admiral of the Fleet, or, as it was 
termed in Castilian, ‘ General of the Sea.’ His martial pre- 
dilections were now suffered to have their own way. Don 
Carlos was so gratified by the appointment that he went from 
Madrid to the Escorial to thank the king for having made it— 
a remarkable circumstance, because at that very time Don 
Carlos was meditating and contriving his own flight from the 
kingdom, he was arrested two months later, and in the following 
summer came to his miserable and mysterious end. 

Whilst these deplorable events were occurring at Madrid, 
Don John was absent on his first cruise along the Spanish 
coast, where he took the command, with the assistance of Don 
Luis de Requesens as his adviser. The king addressed to 
him a long letter of excellent counsel and judgment, written 
with his own hand; and on May 28 he sailed. It is not 
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improbable that, having regard to the fate of Don Carlos, who 
was then under arrest, and who died at the end of July, Philip 
preferred that Don John should be absent from the Court. 
This first cruise of Don John led to no immediate results ; 
but it supplied an important element in his education, destined 
to bear fruit hereafter. The young prince embarked on 
June 3 at Carthagena, on a royal galley, superbly decorated 
within and without, amidst the acclamations of the fleet. The 
squadron of thirty-three sail passed along the southern coast 
of Spain, visited Oran, reached Cadiz, inspected the maritime 
defences of the kingdom, and above all won for the young 
commander the goodwill and confidence of the navy. Towards 
the end of September Don John returned to the Court at 
Madrid ; in the interval the catastrophe of Don Carlos had 
occurred, and a few days later the amiable and accomplished 


Queen Isabella, in her twenty-fourth year, died in premature 
childbed. 


‘Sincerely mourned by her lord, whose regard for her is one of the 
redeeming features of his character, Isabella of the Peace, by her 
beauty and goodness, the auspicious circumstances of her marriage, 
and her early death, found a high place, which her memory long re- 
tained, in the popular affection of Spain. The night after her decease, 
as the fair corpse lay in state amidst a forest of tapers in the chapel of 
the palace, the king came at midnight to pray beside the bier. The 
courtiers whom he had chosen to attend upon him, and who stood 
motionless behind, as he knelt at the head of his dead wife, were Don 
John of Austria, Ferdinand de Toledo, and the Prince of Eboli.’ (Vol. i. 
p- 110.) 


A chapter is here interposed on the military marine of the 
Mediterranean in the sixteenth century, which was to play so 
glorious a part in the future career of Don John. These 
details are of great interest to the naval history of Europe, 
and they are collected, for the most part, from original sources. 
‘If there be a hell in this world,’ said a rhymer for the people 
in that age, ‘it is in the galleys, where rest is unknown.’ 
Hard work, hard fare, hard usage, exposure to all kinds of 
weather and to many kinds of danger, the utter absence of 
any comfort or sympathy in suffering, or any protection from 
wrong, the perpetual presence of cruel tormentors and vile 
companions, tasked to the utmost man’s animal instinct to cling 
to life. The galleys were at once the instrument of punish- 
ment and of warfare. Chained to those pitiless benches and 
those unwieldy oars, the captive, the criminal, the heretic, 
men of different races and degrees, were doomed to a common 
suffering, and subject to the same barbarity. The Christian 
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galleys were manned in part by Moslem slaves, the Turkish 
fleet by Christian prisoners, so that in war each side was 
exposed to the fire of itsown countrymen. No form of human 
misery, of which we have read or heard, seems comparable to 
that of the galley slave at the oar; yet it was endured for 
years, and the vessels propelled by the arms of these wretched 
beings bore their masters to fame and victory. 

The time was not yet come, however, for Don John to enter 
upon his naval exploits. He had before him a different task. 
After the death of the queen he withdrew for some weeks to 
a convent at Abrojo, near Valladolid, famous for the austerity 
of its rule—a singular retreat for a young and gallant officer— 
but there the news of the formidable rebellion of the Moriscos 
reached him. <A fervent hatred of the Moslem and an eager 
desire to serve the king fired his ambition, and he addressed 
to Philip the following letter :— 


‘§.(acred) C.(atholic) R.(oyal) M. (ajesty), 

‘My obligation to serve your Majesty, and the natural faith and 
love to your Majesty, induce me, with the greatest submission, to pro- 
pose that which appears to me fitting. I informed your Majesty of 
my arrival in this Court, and of the cause of my coming hither; and I 
did not think that there was any occasion to trouble your Majesty with 
letters of so little worth as mine. I have now heard of the state of the 
rebellion of the Moriscos of Granada, and of the distress in that city, 
on suspicion becoming certainty ; and as the reparation of your Majesty’s 
reputation, honour, and grandeur, insulted by the boldness of these 
malcontents, touches me very nearly, I cannot restrain myself within 
the obedience and entire submission of myself in all things to your 
Majesty’s will, which I have always evinced, nor help representing my 
desire, and entreating your Majesty that, as it is the glory of kings to 
be constant in the bestowal of their favours, and to raise up and make 
men by their power, your Majesty will use me, who am of your making, 
in the chastisement of these people, because it is known that I may be 
trusted beyond most others, and that no one will act more vigorously 
against these wretches than I. I confess that they are not people who 
deserve to be made of great account; but because even vile minds 
grow proud if they possess any strength, and this is not, as I am ad- 
vised, wanting to these rebels; and because this power should be taken 
from them: and the Marquess of Mondejar, not being sufficiently 
strong for this purpose (he having, as I am told, fallen out with the 
president, and being but little and unwillingly obeyed); and as some 
person must be sent thither, and my nature leads me to these pursuits, 
and I am as obedient to your Majesty’s royal will as the clay to the 
hand of the potter, it appeared to me that I should be wanting in love 
and inclination and duty towards your Majesty, if I did not offer my- 
self for this post. Although I know that those who serve your Majesty 
are safe in your royal hands, and ought not to ask, yet I trust that 
what I have done may be considered rather a merit than a fault. If I 
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obtain the position which is the object of my desire, I shall be sufli- 
ciently rewarded. To this end I came from Abrojo, which, but for the 
sake of your Majesty’s service, and the importance of the occasion, I 
should not have ventured to do without the express command of your 
Majesty. May our Lord preserve, for many years, the sacred and 
Catholic person of your Majesty. From the lodgings, this 30th day of 
December 1568, of your Majesty’s creature and most humble servant, 
who kisses your royal hands. 
‘D. Juan pe Austria.’ 


In the following month of March his request was granted, 
and on April 6, 1569, Don John proceeded in command to 
Granada. 

The tale of the Morisco rebellion has been often and ably 
told. The materials are abundant in the histories of Mendoza, 
of Marmol, and of Hita—the first two of whom were eye- 
witnesses of that wild and varied warfare. These have been 
largely used by Count Albert de Circourt in his excellent 
work, ‘Les Arabes en Espagne,’ and by Mr. Prescott in his 
‘Life of Philip II” Sir William Stirling Maxwell has not 
materially added to these well-known sources; but he has 
related the expeditions of Mondejar, Los Velez, and Don 
John, and the desperate resistance of the persecuted race, with 
the utmost spirit and vivacity. No war within so narrow a field 
ever presented so many incidents of romantic heroism, of 
ferocious cruelty on both sides, and of subtle policy. It was 
the death-struggle of the Crescent and the Cross in Western 
Europe, and if the field was narrow and the forces small, it 
called forth the fiercest passions of man, urged on by religion, 
by race, by patriotism, and by cruel wrongs. We shall not 
attempt to follow this part of the narrative. But the following 
description of the scene of this internecine strife, in the Alpu- 
xarras, deserves to be quoted for its remarkable elegance :-— 


‘In natural beauty, and in many physical advantages, this mountain 
land is one of the most lovely and delightful regions of Europe. Pos- 
sessing a variety of climate elsewhere almost unknown, it might be 
made to yield to man most of the products of the earth. From the 
tropical heat and luxuriance, the sugar canes and the palm trees, of the 
lower valleys, and of the narrow plain which skirts the sea like a 
golden zone, it is but a step through gardens, steep corn-fields and 
olive groves, to fresh alpine pastures and woods of pine, above which 
vegetation expires on the rocks where snow lies long and deep, and is 
still found in nooks and hollows in the burning daysof autumn. When 
thickly peopled with laborious Moors, the narrow glens, bottomed with 
rich soil, were terraced and irrigated with a careful industry which 
compensated for want of space. The villages, each nestling in its 
hollow, or perched on a craggy height, were surrounded by vineyards 
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and gardens, orange and almond orchards, and plantations of olive and 
mulberry hedged with the cactus and the aloe; above, on the rocky 
uplands were heard the bells of sheep and kine; and the wine and 
fruit, the silk and oil, the cheese and the wool of the Alpuxarras, were 
famous in the markets of Granada and the seaports of Andalusia. The 
seashore of this region is in some parts, as between Adra and the Sierra 
de Gador, a plain once rich with sugar and cotton; in others, as be- 
tween Adra and Salobrefia, a range of vine-covered hills, broken here 
and there with vegas at the mouths of rivers, where the finest preducts 
of the South still cover the alluvial soil with an emerald verdure. On 
the hills, above the vines, the rocks are dotted with spreading fig-trees 
or the dark round-headed ash, and higher up, with the palmetto and a 
few pines: and the white watch-towers of the Mcors, placed on head- 
lands about a league apart, sparkle like pearls on the cliffs overhanging 
the sea. Such was the fair province which, by the toil of a simple 
and harmless race, had flourished through ages of misrule, which 
Christian bigotry had condemned to the horrors of a winter campaign, 
and the superstition of the priest had given over to the soldier’s fire 
and sword. 

‘The country was admirably adapted for that petty warfare for which 
Spain has always been famous. The greater valleys are for the most 
part of their length extremely narrow, and bounded by precipitous 
hills, and they branched into glens so numerous and intricate, and so 
like each other in character, that it was a hopeless task for a stranger 
to pilot his course through their endless ramifications. Even those 
parts of the country which seem comparatively open prove on closer 
inspection to be furrowed with hidden ravines. Thus in passing east- 
ward from the valley of Mecina, one of the chief glens of the southern 
face of Muleyhacen, the traveller sees before him what appears a vast 
undulating district, rich with cultivation, and studded with white 
towers, over which he hopes to find an easy and pleasant track. No 
sooner, however, has he entered it than he is once more compelled to 
fathom unexpected gorges and climb unforeseen ridges ; and the rugged 
descent of the Sierra is hardly less toilsome than his progress to Valor 
or Uxixar. If he turns his face southwards, towards Cadiar, he finds 
himself on what might have been a storm-lashed sea turned to stone, 
so rugged and arbitrary is the labyrinth of naked ravines through and 
over which lies his difficult and wearisome path. The winding tracks 
which traversed the country were at every turn commanded by some 
beetling crag or tuft of brushwood, from whence a musket or a cross- 
bow could securely dispose of an approaching foe. Each hamlet, em- 
bowered in its fruit-trees and fenced with its outworks of aloe and 
cactus, was a natural stronghold; and if the inhabitants were driven 
from it, the Sierra above usually had its cavern where women and 
children might be sheltered, and household goods and treasure safely 
concealed. Even in the vegas by the seashore, the trees which, hung 
with tangled trailers, generally skirted the river’s bed, the tall reeds 
which hedged and overhung the narrow pathways between the fields, 
afforded a thousand points where a well-armed resolute peasantry 
might withstand with success the soldiers of the king. 
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‘Within a week the whole region was in arms, from the valley of 
Lecrin to the plain of Almeria, from the vega of Granada to the shore 
of the Mediterranean. Village after village, rising against its civil and 
religious authorities, destroyed or expelled them. The same bloody 
drama was acted at once in a hundred scenes, which the bounteous 
hand of nature had formed to be abodes of beauty. plenty, and peace. 
News came to a hamlet that its neighbouring population, down the 
glen or across the hill, had risen ; that a great army had landed from 
Africa; and that Granada and Alhambra once more belonged to the 
Moors. The Moriscos gathered in the street to hear the tidings and 
discuss the course to be taken. The Christians, if they were few and 
timid, fled; the curate stealing into his sacristy and securing the host 
from desecration by swallowing it. If they were bold and numerous, 
they assembled in the church and considered their means of defence. 
Their usual resolution was to shut themselves up with their women, 
children, and valuables, in the belfry, confiding in the strength of its 
masonry, and trusting that their hastily-collected stock of provisions 
might hold out until succour should arrive. The Moors were mean- 
while proclaiming with cymbal and horn, and shouts of joy, that there 
was but one God, and that Mahomet was his prophet.’ (Vol. i. pp. 127- 
129.) 


The rebellion was allowed to spread through the province by 
the monstrous impolicy of the Crown to its Moorish subjects, 
and by the inconceivable procrastination of the king. The 
Marquis of Mondejar and the Marquis of Los Velez exercised 
a divided authority, and followed a conflicting policy—the one 
being in favour of conciliation, the other of extreme severity. 
The king’s forces were ill-supported, and suffered repeated 
defeats. When Don John arrived at Granada, the Moors 
were almost within sight of the city, and his own powers were 
limited by a board of officers, who had to report everything to 
the king. He himself was condemned to inaction. Many 
months elapsed before he was permitted to take the field, and 
even then the king’s chief anxicty seems to have been to 
protect his daring kinsman from personal danger. Their 
correspondence is curious, and on the part of Don John 
modest and graceful. 





‘With Don John himself the king remonstrated against his going 
out with skirmishing parties to harass or surprise the enemy. “I 
“ heard with regret,” he wrote, “that you had been out the other day 
“ on one of these expeditions, because it does not befit you, nor is it 
your duty, which is to watch over the safety of the city. ... Ifa 
large force went with you, the Moriscos might appear on the other 
side, and effect something which might be inconvenient; so you 
must do this no more. Even if the Duke of Sesa and Luis Quixada 
go with you, that is not right, for one of them ought to look after 
such things, and the other remain with you. I have also heard that 
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** you go and visit the sentinels, and watch the patrols on their rounds: 
‘“‘ this should not be done by you too often; only from time to time 
‘“‘ when circumstances require it.” 

‘Don John was very averse to shutting himself up in Granada if 
there was anything to be done against the enemy in which he could 
take a part. “If I had more experience and practice in my profes- 
‘* sion,” he wrote, “I should have nothing to reply to your Majesty, 
‘‘ but seeing that I am only learning the service in which I hope to die, 
“ it is not right that I should miss what opportunities there are of im- 
* proving myself in it, and besides, I know that it does not suit your 
** Majesty’s affairs. I entreat you to observe how little it befits me, 
*‘ being what I am, or my age, that I should shut myself up, when I 
“ ought to be showing myself abroad.” In vain the king replied: 
“You must keep yourself, and I must keep you, for greater things, 
“ and it is from these that you must learn your professional knowledge.” 
Don John’s reasonable and spirited rejoinder was: ‘‘ I am certainly most 
‘ desirous to give satisfaction to your Majesty, and do in all things as 
‘you wish; but at my age, and in my position, I see that your 
Majesty’s interest requires that when there is any call to arms or any 
enterprise, the soldiers should find me in front of them, or at least 
with them, ready to encourage them to do their duty, and that they 
should know that I desire to lead them in the name of your 
Majesty.”* (Vol. i. pp. 182, 183.) 
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The generals quarrelled, the soldiers deserted, the army 
lived by pillage: it was not till the winter of 1570 that the 
king allowed it to take the field, in two divisions, one com- 
manded by Don John, the other by the Duke of Sesa. The 
hour of action had at last arrived, and the young prince 
advanced against the stronghold of the Moors at Galera. The 
siege was conducted with energy and ability, and, in spite of 
two sanguinary repulses, the town, being undermined, fell on 
February 10. The Spaniards had been exasperated to the 
last degree by the stubborn resistance of the place, and by the 
defeats they had sustained under its walls. Don John himself 
shared their passion, and it is a blot on his fame that on this, 
his first memorable deed of war, he ordered or allowed a 
frightful butchery of the wretched people after their surrender. 
Mr. Prescott denounces this ‘ atrocious massacre.’ Sir William 
throws some doubt on the matter. It seems certain that four 
thousand four hundred women and children were made prisoners, 
about three thousand fighting men perished, and the town was 
demolished. The fall of that ‘ proud galley, as the poets of 
the day termed the Galera of the mountains, did not terminate 
the struggle. Don John next proceeded to attack Seron, 
another stronghold of the Moorish garrison. There he en- 
countered a similar resistance, and at first a similar check. 
There, too, Quixada, the foster-father, the guide, the friend of 
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his childhood and his youth, fell, struck by a Moorish ball, by 
his side. Another ball glanced from his own helmet. The 
loss of Quixada touched him to the heart, and wrung a rare 
expression of grief from Philip himself. Soon after this event 
Seron was evacuated. Don John pursued a rapid career of 
success. Negotiations were opened with El Habaqui, one of 
the Moorish chiefs, and although the war was renewed for a short 
time by Aben Aboo, who rejected all compromise, and caused 
El Habaqui to be killed as a traitor, the insurrection was finally 
crushed, the Moriscos were scattered in the adjacent provinces of 
Mercia and Valencia, and it was not until the next reign that 
the Church and the Crown expelled the most industrious and 
intelligent of their subjects from the Peninsula. The contest 

had done no credit to the policy of the king or to the conduct 
of the Spanish troops, but it had unquestionably raised the 
reputation of Don John of Austria; he was acknowledged by 
the army to be a worthy son of the great emperor; he had 
shown valour and skill in war; he was disposed to show for- 
bearance and temper in negotiation. The time was come when 
a higher destiny awaited him. On the last day of November 
1570, he was recalled by the king from Granada to Madrid. The 
conqueror of the Morisco, king of the Alpuxarras, and of a 
few mountain towns, was to lead the fleets and armies of Spain, 

Venice, and the Pope in a new crusade against the Moslem 
tyrant of the Mediterranean. 

At the death of Solyman the Magnificent in 1566 the 
Ottoman Power had attained the apogee of its greatness. 
The battles of Mohacs and Essek had placed Hungary at the 
feet of the Moslem; the Turkish armies had occupied 
Ispahan; the naval exploits of Barbarossa had subdued the 
Mediterranean. He was courted by France, he was feared by 
Spain. Such was the empire that passed to Selim II., the 
son of Solyman, and the descendant of a shepherd chief of the 
Bithynian highlands. 


‘By the scimitars of nine stout Sultans the kingdoms of Selim had 
been won from the marshalled hosts of civilisation, or from the fierce 
hordes of the desert. While he himself reigned in the palace of the 
Cxsars by the shores of the Bosphorus, his Viceroys gave law in the 
halls of the Caliphs at Bagdad in the east, or collected tribute beneath 
the shadow of Atlas in the west. From Aden in the south his banner, 
emblazoned with the crossed scimitars, was unfurled to the Indian 
Sea; and at Buda in the north his Pashas quaffed their sherbet in 
the libraries and the galleries of the poet-king Matthias. The Shah 
of Persia, the Chief of the Holy Roman Empire, and the proud 
Republics of Genoa and Venice, were reckoned amongst the vassals 
whose tribute swelled his annual revenue. From the headlands of 
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Istria to the cliffs of Kent the cruisers of his seaports levied a tax 
on the coasts of Christendom and the commerce of the world.’ 
(Vol. i. pp. 289, 290.) 


Yet already, in passing to the weaker son of the great Sultan, 
the seeds of dissolution were sown in the empire, and ere long 
a blow was to be struck at Turkish greatness. 

It is a mistake to suppose that during the sixteenth century 
an incessant struggle was carried on between the Porte and 
Venice or Spain. The last twenty-eight years of the reign 
of Solyman were marked by no naval contest, because the 
Turkish maritime supremacy was complete—a striking proof 
of what may be the naval power of an empire seated on the 
Bosphorus, and disposing of the resources of the adjacent 
coasts. Against such a power Venice was too weak to con- 
tend. The whole political skill of the republic was applied 
to preserve peace, to retain her own possessions, in Cyprus 
and the Archipelago, and to protect the Adriatic coast from 
her formidable neighbour. 


‘ The relations between the republic, proud of her ancient fame yet 
conscious of declining power, and the Ottoman, riding on the flood- 
tide of prosperity, demanded on the Venetian side the most delicate 
and dexterous handling. To humour the arrogant barbarian, avoiding 
exasperating opposition on the one hand and tame submission on the 
other, was well compared, by one of the ablest hands in the game, 
“to play with a ball of glass, which must be kept in the air by slight 
“ and skilful touches, and would be broken either by a fall or a violent 
“ blow.”’ (Vol. i. p. 296.) 


Selim II. was no warrior, and his life was spent in gross 
sensual indulgence and crimes. 


‘In person he was said to have resembled in early life his Russian 
mother, the famous Roxalana, whose imperious temper he had inherited 
without her vigorous understanding. His disorderly life had, however, 
long ago effaced all traces of her transmitted beauty. Excess, both in 
eating and drinking (for he was said to remain sometimes for whole 
days and nights at table, and to drink a bottle of spirits every morning 
by way of aiding his digestion), had bloated his cheek and dulled his 
eye. He was, however, not a little proud of his crimson complexion, 
and dyed his hands and face to a blood colour. To the western 
stranger, who was led through the wide courts of the Seraglio, between 
long ranks of janissaries, terrible and silent as death, to the barbaric 
pomp of his presence-chamber, or who beheld him riding at noon to 
mosque, glittering with gems, amongst his gilded and jewelled cavaliers, 
the little fiery-faced infidel with his beard dyed jet, his blackened eye- 
lids, and his huge turban, must have appeared the very personification 
of the fierce and wicked heathen tyrant of chivalrous romance. 

‘If his brief reign belong to the splendid period of Turkish history ; 
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if it produced some of the chief monuments of Mahometan legislation, 
and added several Arabian provinces and the royal isle of Cyprus to 
the dominions of the Crown; if the Selimye mosque, whose airy 
domes and delicate spires so nobly crown the city of Adrian, equals, or 
perhaps excels, the temples left to Constantinople by Solyman and 
Justinian, the glory of these achievements is due not to the indolent 
monarch who soiled the throne with the foulest vices, but to the unex- 
hausted impulse of a better time, and to that able band of renegades 
and soldiers of fortune trained in the school of Solyman—quick-witted 
Greeks and Italians, bold Albanians, patient Bosnians and Croats—who 
bartered their genius and valour for the gold of the slothful Turk.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 301.) 

Selim had not been long upon the throne when he cast his 
eyes on Cyprus. It was an axiom of Turkish policy that to 
preserve the empire was to extend it; and in spite of the 
opposition of the sagacious Grand Vizier, Mahomet Sokolli, 
an expedition was fitted out against Cyprus, war was proclaimed 
against Venice, and Barbaro, the Venetian Bailo at the 
Porte (whose biography we owe to M. Yriarte), was sent to the 
Seven Towers. In March 1570 the Turkish armament was 
almost ready to sail. Never was the republic in greater peril. 
The Turk could launch two hundred and fifty vessels of war. 
The arsenal of Venice had recently been devastated by a 
conflagration. The Senate was aware that they could not hold 
their own at sea, or protect their islands, against so powerful 
an enemy. Every effort was made by Barbaro to parry the 
blow, at Constantinople. Every Court in Europe was applied 
to for aid by the Venetian envoys, but with small success. 
As for Spain, the spring of 1570 was the last crisis of the 
Morisco war, and the king was still agitated by the cata- 
strophe of his son Don Carlos. He received the overtures of 
Venice with marked coldness and reserve. In this her hour 
of need, the Queen of the Adriatic found help but in one 
quarter whence she least expected it. But Pope Pius V. saw, 
with an intuition of genius, that the moment had arrived when 
the long struggle of the Cross and the Crescent for supremacy 
in the Mediterranean must be fought out. It is said that 
Cosmo de’ Medici had pointed out to his Holiness in 1568 that 
a maritime league of Venice, Spain, and the Pope could alone 
make head against the Turk. Pius, the master of two worn- 
out galleys, adopted the design, and applied himself to direct 
this new crusade against the infidel, with the same energy he 
had directed against the liberties and the religion of Protestant 
England. The name of Pius V. is odious in English history, 
because he was a mortal enemy of our Sovereign and our 
Church; but as the author of the Holy League this memorable 
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Pope was the saviour of the liberties of Southern Europe. 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell has drawn a striking portrait of 
this pontiff, and like all the other portraits of his heroes, it 
is accompanied by a reproduction of the vera effigies, from the 
masculine engravings of the age of Titian and Tintoretto. 
The passage conciudes in the following words :— 


‘In Pius V. we may perhaps find one of the best specimens which 
history affords of that terrible creature, a perfect priest, a man seriously 
believing himself invested with mysterious power from above, resigned, 
in all singleness of heart, to follow the behests of his religion wher- 
ever they may lead, and ready actually to do that which most of its 
votaries are content merely to say ought to be done. Seldom has a 
better nature beea marred by the evil touch of fanaticism. Brave, 
just, and gentle, he might as a layman have led a life wholly blameless 
and beneficent. Even as a churchman he remained unspotted from 
the world of corruption wherein he dwelt, and, as pope, for six years 
bore chief rule. His dealings with the property and patronage of the 
Roman see contrasted strangely with the shameless nepotism of other 
Pontiffs, and of his immediate predecessor. Ona sister’s grandson, once 
a tailor’s runaway apprentice, he, no doubt, bestowed a red hat; but 
the provision made for the youth was modest indeed compared with 
the splendid endowments which generally fell to Papal nephews. In 
the service of God and the Church, of course, Pius shrank from no 
atrocity and no absurdity. He praised and rewarded the massacres of 
Alba ; he was an active member of the Ridolfi conspiracy against the 
life of Queen Elizabeth; and he was ready, as he wrote to Philip IL, 
to give his last shirt and last chalice to compass her assassination. He 
forbade medical aid to be given to those of his sick soldiers who had 
neglected their religious duties, although on their bodily vigour in 
some measure depended their efficient slaughter of Huguenots. But 
his career affords no evidence that he ever stooped to that which he 
himself believed to be base. In the service of his religion he did 
much wrong; but he was at all times ready to die for that which his 
conscience, such as his religion had made it, told him was right. 
While other Popes, superior to him in intellectual ability and political 
skill, were absorbed in the aggrandisement of nephews, or at best of 
the Papacy, Pius V. conceived a nobler policy, and, looking beyond the 
Italian peninsula and the Roman Church, laboured for what he believed 
to be the interests of Christianity and civilisation.’ (Vol. i. pp. 329, 
330.) 

The league was not formed without difficulty ; the negotia- 
tions carried on at Rome under the eye of the Pope lasted a 
year. Meanwhile the campaign of 1570 was a complete 
failure; Cyprus was conquered by the Turks; Nicosia fell, 
Famagosta was invested; the quarrels between the Venetian 
admirals and Doria, who commanded the Spanish squadron, 
had paralysed the action of the Christian fleet. Everything 
depended on the nomination of the Captain-General for the 
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ensuing year. The choice was awarded to the Pope, and with 
equal policy and good fortune Pius V. named Don John of 
Austria to the superior command. ‘ Homo missus est 4 Deo 
“cui nomen Joannes,’ exclaimed the venerable Pontiff, when 
he received and saluted the victor of Lepanto. Mare Antonio 
Colonna, a Roman officer of great tact and judgment, was 
appointed his second. Upon that appointment turned great 
issues. The young prince was placed, as it were by Provi- 
dence, at the head of the Christian forces of the South, to 
engage in one of those contests which decide the destinies of 
empires. 

The Holy League was publicly inaugurated at the Vatican 
on May 25, 1571. Venice, meanwhile, had continued to 
negotiate with the Grand Vizier for peace, and the trans- 
actions between Jacobo Ragazzoni, Barbaro, and the Porte 
are curious. They appear to have been imperfectly known to 
M. Yriarte in his life of the Patrician. But they failed, and 
on June 18 the emissary returned io Venice. Although the 
Christian alliance was concluded and its articles published to 
the world, 


‘it soon “appeared that Venice and Spain differed widely as to the 
scope and objects of the League. The Republic conceived these 
objects to be, first, the recovery of Cyprus, and, secondly, the infliction 
of some signal blow upon the naval power of the Sultan, and the 
setting of some limit to the extension of his territories. Within the 
rough gauntlet of the infidel foe, Venice well knew that there was a 
hand which, perhaps at no great distance of time, it would be her 
policy to grasp in friendship. 

‘The King of Spain, on the other hand, held in the west of the 
Mediterranean the position which the Sultan held in the Levant. The 
permanent humiliation of the one monarch was the natural end and aim 
of the other. Without some hope of approaching this end, Philip IL. 
would not have entered into a close alliance with the Doge and Senate, 
whom he viewed with hatred and distrust. Granvelle, therefore, in- 
sisted that the League, instead of restricting itself to any specific 
object, should be a perpetual confederation against the enemies of the 
Christian name, and should be prepared to act at any moment, not only 
against the Sultan, but against the Shah of Persia in the East, or 
against the Western Moors, who still looked with jealous and vindictive 
eyes to the snowy mountain-tops behind their beloved Granada. . . . 

‘The Republic entered the League with manifest reluctance. The 
treaty was not publicly promulgated at Venice until July 2. On that 
day Don Diego de Guzman de Silva, the ambassador of the Catholic 
king, being a churchman, said mass at St. Mark’s before the Doge and 
Senate. A grand procession of all the dignitaries of Church and State 
afterwards passed, like a stream of crimson and gold, around the 
beautiful piazza, which was richly tapestried from roof to pavement; 
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and a herald proclaimed to the multitude “the perpetual league and 
“ confederacy, made by the grace of God and the Virgin, and the 
“* means of his Holiness the Pope, against the Turk.” Whatever may 
have been the forebodings of some of the noble senators, the announce- 
ment was highly pleasing to the populace, who swelled with their shouts 
the roar of the cannon. The Jews, from east and west, whose yellow 
turbans and red hats largely variegated the crowd, made haste to 
convey the ominous news to those who were sure to turn it to profit, 
their kinsmen in the Seraglio of the Sultan and the marts of the 
Levant. 

‘The League was accepted by the Doge and Senate not so much on 
account of the advantages which it offered as because of the impossi- 
bility of concluding peace on reasonable terms with Sultan Selim. 
The hatred entertained towards Venice by that drunken despot had 
not been softened by the success of his arms. Eager for the renewal 
of active hostilities, he had not only overruled the pacific policy of his 
Grand Vizier, but he had removed Piali Pasha from the command of 
the fleet before Cyprus, because that leader had not attacked, in the 
past autumn, the harmless allied armament under Colonna. He would 
listen to no terms of peace but the surrender of Cyprus without com- 
pensation or condition. In early summer a great fleet, swelled by con- 
tingents from Tripoli, Alexandria, and Algiers, and amounting to two 
hundred and fifty sail, blockaded the devoted island, and sent out 
squadrons to carry fire and sword into the Venetian possessions in 
Candia, Cephalonia, and Zante. The agent of the Republic at Con- 
stantinople wrote to the Doge and Senate that no course was left but 
war, no possible issue but victory or destruction.’ (Vol. i. pp. 342, 343.) 


Notwithstanding the urgency of the case, for the siege of 
Famagosta was prosecuted by the Turks with unrelenting 
vigour, a space of time which to modern experience appears 
extraordinary was suffered to elapse before the League pro- 
ceeded to action. Don John of Austria set out from Madrid 
on June 6 with his suite. He rode to Barcelona—a ten 
days’ journey. Time was spent in stately receptions, splendid 
processions, religious ceremonies, and a pilgrimage to the image 
of Our Lady of Montserrat, to whom Don John entertained 
a particular devotion. At Barcelona he assumed his new 
command, but it was not till July 26 that he steered 
into the harbour of Genoa. 





‘ Landing on the stately quays of the proud city, Don John and his 
companions were received with all honour by the Doge and Signiory, 
and conducted to that famous palace of the Dorias, which, with its 
massive front and broad terraces shaded with orange-tree alleys, still 
forms so fine a feature in that unrivalled amphitheatre of hill, city, and 
sea. Here the great admiral, Andrea Doria, had several times enter- 
tained with princely magnificence his master and friend Charles V.; 
and here, reposing from fatigue by sea or land, the tasteful Lord of 
Naples and Granada was wont to declare that he never was so 
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splendidly lodged as in the halls of the Dorias. Here, on the terrace, 
forming the centre of a graceful fountain, stood, and still stands, the 
statue of the great seaman portrayed in the character of Neptune. 
On the slope of the hill-garden behind towered a colossal Jupiter, 
resting one foot on the head of a wolf-hound, to mark the site of the 
grave of a favourite dog given to his admiral by Charles V. The 
naval triumphs of Andrea and the noble architecture of his house 
had received worthy illustration and adornments from the fine pencil 
of Pierino del Vaga and other famous artists; and Don John, on his 
way to meet the fleets of Selim, was fired with emulation by beholding 
the vivid representations of the actions of his father and his gallant 
comrades against the armies, the strongholds, and the navies of 
Solyman.’ (Vol. i. pp. 355, 356.) 


In these storied halls Doria gave a masked ball to his illus- 
trious guests, at which the commander of the Holy League 
bewitched the world with his incomparable dancing: the 
‘ agilita et grazia’ of Don John could not be credited by any 
one who had not seen him, and ‘ ognuno restd stupido et sodis- 
‘ fatissimo della dispostezza et grazia di sua Altezza.’ Thence 
he proceeded to Naples, where 


‘three days later, on August 14, he went in state to the conventual 
church of Sta. Clara to receive the general’s staff and the standard 
of the League, the gift of the Pope, which Granvelle had been charged 
by his Holiness to deliver to him with all possible pomp and solemnity. 
The Franciscan friars of Sta. Clara met him at their great portal 
chanting the 7'e Deum, and led him, with the young heirs of the 


Houses of Farnese and Della Rovere on either hand, to the steps of 


the high altar. Mass having been said by Granvelle, arrayed in his 
most sumptuous robes, Don John mounted the steps, and, kneeling in 


front of the altar, received from the hands of the cardinal the gifts of 


the father of the Christian world. The banner of the Holy League 
was of blue damask ; in its centre was elaborately wrought the image 
of our crucified Redeemer; beneath that sacred effigy were linked 
together the scutcheon of the Pope, displaying three blood-red bars on 
a silver field, the lion shield of the Republic of St. Mark, and the shield 
of many quarterings of the chief of the House of Austria, while, 
lower still, the design ended in the arms of Don John himself. “ Take, 
“ fortunate Prince,” said Granvelle, in his sonorous voice, “ take these 
“emblems of the Word made flesh, these symbols of the true faith, 
“ and may they give thee a glorious victory over our impious enemy, 
‘‘and by thy hand may his pride be laid low!” “ Amen,” said the 
young commander ; and the choir and the multitude replied “ Amen!" 
(Vol. i. p. 359.) 


The forces of the League were at last collected at Messina, 
which was the appointed rallying-place, not without grim 
dissatisfaction on the part of old Veniero, who commanded the 
Venetian squadron of ninety-four galleys. He was eager to 
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sail to the relief of the beleaguered garrison in Cyprus; he 
regarded the Spaniards with Venetian jealousy, and he was 
reluctant to leave the Adriatic undefended against the Moslem 
rovers. The siege of Famagosta—a spot now so important to 
ourselves, and so famous in history—was, and is, says Sir 
William, the main point of interest, because it was the sole 
fortress in Cyprus where the banner of St. Mark still floated, and 
where a gallant band of Christians, far from their homes and 
countrymen, stood at bay against the mighty enemy of their 
race and name. In these pages the siege is related with 
prodigious spirit and effect. It ended with a dreadful cata- 
strophe. In vain the gallant defenders of the town hoped for 
relief that never came. Baglioni and Bragadino immortal- 
ised themselves by a desperate defence; but on August 1 
they were reduced to capitulate; the terms of the surrender 
were infamously broken by Mustafa, the Turkish general, who 
caused his prisoners to be massacred with peculiar atrocity. 
Cyprus fell under the power of the Moslem, and remained a 
dependency of the Ottoman Empire, oppressed, impoverished, 
and denuded of her ancient splendour, from that fatal hour 
until the island passed, in our own times, under the protection 
of Great Britain. 

Venice herself had certainly not the power to resist the 
Turkish attack on Cyprus, or to relieve Famagosta. Her 
naval armament was the least effective portion of the allied 
fleet. 


‘While waiting for the rest of the armament, Don John of Austria, 
as we have said, devoted some of his time to inspecting that part of it 
which was already at Messina. The squadron of the Pope he found to 
be in excellent order. But in the galleys of Venice he saw more to 
justify the timid forebodings of La Corgnia than the fiery counsels ot 
old Veniero. He thus described what he saw there to Don Garcia de 
Toledo :—* Yesterday (August 29) I began to visit the galleys of the 
‘* Venetians, and went on board the flagship. You cannot believe 
‘what bad order both the soldiers and sailors were in. Arms and 
“ artillery certainly they have; but as fighting is not to be done with- 
out men, a certain spasm takes me when I see with what materials I 
am expected by the world to do something of importance, knowing 
that my galleys will be counted by numbers and not by quality. 
Nevertheless, I will endeavour to lose no chance of showing that I 
have done my share of the duty, in which I| shall tind your advice 
of great use. To the ill condition of things on board the Venetians, 
‘another thing even worse must be added, that no kind of order 
‘* seems to prevail amongst them, and each galley appears to come and 
go as each captain pleases. Fine grounds, indeed, for their anxiety 
for fighting! ”’ (Vol. i. p. 380.) 
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This weakness of the Venetian galleys was partly remedied 
by putting Spanish troops on board of them. But this ex- 
pedient gave rise to disputes, ever ready to break out be- 
tween the confederates. Fortunately Don John succeeded in 
maintaining his authority and his close union with Colonna, 
the commander of the Roman squadron. He passed the 
mighty armament in review; upwards of three hundred sail 
and eighty thousand men obeyed his commands; the greatest 
power, certainly, that had floated on those historic waters 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. Confident in his strength 
and in his cause, at the council of war held on September 10 
he declared his purpose of sailing immediately in search of the 
enemy. Colonna and Veniero supported him, Doria and La 
Corgnia (a Venetian who commanded the land forces) were for 
delay. But the spirit and resolution of Don John bore down 
all opposition. He would sail forthwith and bring the Turk to 
battle, and, with the aid of God and the brave men around him, 
he was confident of obtaining a splendid victory. 

On September 16 the whole forest of masts which had so 
long filled the harbour of Messina wasin motion. The armada 
sailed in three divisions: the green, or right wing, commanded 
by Andrea Doria; the centre of sixty-four galleys under the 
blue pennant of Don John of Austria; the yellow, consisting 
of the Venetian squadron, under Barbarigo; whilst a rear- 
guard of thirty vessels followed under the white flag of the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz. The bursting of a brilliant meteor 
after nightfall was held to be an omen of success. But the 
voyage was not altogether prosperous. It is remarkable that 
an expedition of such importance should have sailed precisely 
at the time of the autumnal equinox, when bad weather was 
to be expected. Accordingly, Don John was driven back to 
his anchorage by foul winds and stormy seas, and it was not 
till the 26th that the mountains of Corfu, crowned with the 
dark peak of San Salvador, were in sight. The commanders 
landed at Corfu, then belonging to the Venetians, though the 
Turks had recently attacked and pillaged the town. There 
they obtained important information as to the strength and 
movements of the enemy from a renegade named Baffo, and a 
council of war was held. 


‘When the important meeting was summoned it was very fully 
attended. Besides Veniero, Barbarigo, Colonna, Requesens, and Doria, 
there were present Santa Cruz, Ascanio de la Corgnia, Cardona, 
Orsini, Priego, Miguel de Mongada, the Princes of Parma and Urbino, 
and others. ‘They were aware of the magnitude of the question they 
were about to decide, and knew that on their decision depended the 
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honour and safety of the great States of the Christian world. After 
infinite difficulties—difficulties with which several members of this 
memorable council themselves had had personally to grapple—the 
chief Christian powers had assembled the greatest armament which 
had ever been arrayed against the common enemy. It was obvious 
that a wrong move, resulting in a disaster, would place Europe at the 
feet of the tierce Asiatic conqueror. But it was no less apparent that 
a timid and procrastinating policy, seeking to avoid a disaster, might 
have an effect, hardly less fatal, of resolving the great armament of 
the League into its original discordant elements, of breaking it up 
again into separate fleets, no one of which would be able to face the 
navy of Selim. It happened, by a fortunate coincidence, that while 
the forces of Christendom were joined, those of the Turk were divided. 
One portion of the Ottoman fleet was in the Gulf of Lepanto, another 
was still far away in the Levant, engaged in the blockade of Cyprus. 
Ali Pasha, who commanded in the waters of Lepanto, was a sufficiently 
formidable foe; but, if he were to be joined by the squadron from 
Cyprus, he might be more than a match for the League. If ever there 
was a moment, therefore, in which daring was true discretion, that 
moment had now arrived.’ (Vol. i. p. 591.) 


Some voices were raised for that extreme caution which, 
under the circumstances, was extreme rashness; but the bolder 
and wiser views of Don John of Austria happily prevailed. It 
was resolved to go at once in search of the enemy, to follow 
him if he retired, and to spare no effort to bring on a decisive 
battle. Yet at this critical moment a dispute arose which 
might have led to serious consequences. Old Veniero, the 
Venetian admiral, resented the interference of one Mucio 
Tortona, an Italian captain in the Spanish service who had 
been placed on one of the Venetian galleys, and without more 
ado caused him to be hanged, with two other men, at the yard- 
arm of the admiral’s ship. Don John was naturally indignant 
at such a proceeding, but with infinite tact and self-command 
he judged that this was not the moment to resent it. 

Gil de Andrade had been sent forward to obtain information 
of the position of the Turkish fleet. The Greeks whom he had 
fallen in with on the coast, assured him that the Christians 
might offer battle with every assurance of victory ; but these 
same Greeks had also furnished intelligence to the cruisers of 
Ali Pasha equally favourable to his hopes. 

The Turkish armament was commanded by Ali Pasha, a 
brave and skilful sailor who perished in the action; by Hassan 
Pasha, a son of the famous Barbarossa; and by Aluch Ali, a 


Calabrian renegade who had risen from the condition of a 
galley-slave to the rank of Viceroy of Algiers. These officers, 
too, differed in opinion. Hamet Bey, the Governor of Negro- 
pont, advised that the Turkish force should remain under the 
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castles of Lepanto: and his opinion was not unsupported. 
Hassan Pasha and Ali Pasha were in favour of fighting ; and 
decisive orders arrived from Constantinople to capture the 
Christian fleet and bring it to the Golden Horn. 

The Gulf of Patras is a long inlet dividing the Morea from 
the coast of Albania, which narrows, about twenty-five miles 
to the east of the point of Missclonghi, into a strait commanded 
by the castles of Lepanto, a position which in fact intersects 
the gulf. The eastern bay is the true Gulf of Lepanto, ex- 
tending to the Isthmus of Corinth. It was in the western 
bay, or Gulf of Patras, that the action was fought, although 
it bears in history another name. The Turkish armament lay 
in perfect security in front of the Dardanelles of Lepanto, 
protected by the castles in its rear. It is surprising that the 
Turks did not await the attack of the enemy in so strong a 
position. 


‘On October 3, at dawn, Don John of Austria was once more 
under way. He was soon abreast of the town of Prevesa, a spot 
full of memories, which he hoped to efface, of the inglorious dis- 
solution of the last Christian League and the triumph of the Turk. 

‘ Here, too, he faced the opening of the Gulf of Arta, the famous 
Ambracian gulf of ancient history, in which the fate of the Roman 
world was decided in that great sea-fight from which Antony and 
Cleopatra fled southward betore the galleys of Octavius. On the 
morning of the 4th he anchored off Cape Blanco, the northern head- 
land of Cephalonia. A bark, passing from the eastward, here brought 
him positive intelligence that the Turkish fleet was at Lepanto, and 
that Aluch Ali and his squadron had joined it. On the receipt of 
this welcome news, as the enemy could not be far off, and might be 
very near, Don John issued an order forbidding, under pain of death, 
a firearm to be discharged in any of the ships; and he and the Grand 
Commander, Requesens, each in a frigate, ran rapidly through the 
fleet. The same night he again set sail, but fogs and foul winds 
compelled him again to halt in the Canal of Cephalonia; and the 
greater part of the 5th he spent in the shelter of the harbour of 
Viscardo.’ (Vol. i. p. 400.) 


The Viscardo channel divides the islands of Cephalonia and 
Ithaca. Down this passage the Christian fleet sailed in the 
night of October 6, arriving on the morning of Sunday, the 
7th, at sunrise off the Curzolarian isles, a little to the north of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Patras. As the vessels rounded 
the northern shore of the great bay, the whole Turkish fleet 
was discovered to the east on the verge of the horizon. 

‘Don John immediately ordered his foresail to be hauled to the 
wind, a square green ensign to be run up to the peak, a gun to be 
fired, and the sacred standard of the League to be displayed from the 
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maintop. At the report of the gun, the signal to prepare for battle, 
every eye in the fleet was turned towards the flagship. When the 
holy banner was seen waving in the breeze and gleaming in the 
morning sun, a cheer ran from ship to ship, and the crews of the whole 
fleet hailed the sign of the approaching combat with loud shouts of 
victory! . . . When the hostile fleets came in sight of each other, 
that of the League was, as we have seen, entering the Gulf near its 
northern shore, while that of the Turk was about fifteen miles within 
its jaws, his vast crescent-shaped line stretching almost from the broad 
swampy shallows which lie beneath the Acarnanian mountains to the 
margin of the rich lowlands of the Morea. 

‘As the two armaments now advanced, each in full view of the 
other, the sea was somewhat high, and the wind, blowing freshly from 
the east, was in the teeth of the Christians. But in the course of the 
morning the waves of the Gulf fell to a glassy smoothness, and the 
breeze shifted to the west, a change fortunate for the sailors of the 
League, which their spiritual teachers did not fail to declare a special 
interposition of God in behalf of the fleet which carried the flag of 
His vicar upon earth.’ (Pp. 403, 404.) 

‘ As the two fleets approached—the Christians wafted gently onward 
by a light breeze, the Ottomans plying their oars to the uttermost— 
the Turkish commander, who, like Don John, sailed in the centre of 
his line, fired a gun. Don John acknowledged the challenge, and 
returned the salute. A second shot elicited a second reply. The two 
armaments had approached near enough to enable each to distinguish 
the individual vessels of the other, and to scan their various banners 
and insignia. The Turks advanced to battle, shouting and screaming, 
and m: king a great uproar with ineffectual musketry. The Christians 
preserved complete silence. Ata certain signal a crucifix was raised 
aloft in every ship in the fleet. Don John of Austria, sheathed in 
complete armour, and standing in a conspicuous place on the prow of 
lis ship, now knelt down to adore the sacred emblem, and to implore 
the blessing of God on the great enterprise which he was about to 
commence. Every man in the fleet followed his example, and fell 
upon his knees. The soldier, poising his firelock, knelt at his post by 
the bulwarks, the gunner knelt with his lighted match beside his gun. 
The decks gleamed with prostrate men in mail, In each galley, erect 
and conspicuous amongst the martial throng, stood a Franciscan or a 
Dominican friar, a Theatine or a Jesuit, in his brown or black robe, 
holding a crucifix in one hand and sprinkling holy water with the 
other, while he pronounced a general absolution, and promised indul- 
gence in this life, or pardon in the next, to the steadfast warriors who 
should quit them like men, and fight the good fight of faith against the 
infidel.’ (Vol. i. pp. 407, 408.) 


The Turkish commanders had been deceived as to the 
strength of the Holy League by the reports of the Greek 
fishermen and by an emissary of their own who had seen the 
fleet at Gomenitza. About the same hour that Don John 
weighed anchor at Cephalonia, the Turks left their moorings in 
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the harbour of Lepanto. The three hundred sail of the Sultan 
moved down the gulf in the form of an immense crescent. 
stretching nearly from shore toshore. Ali himself commanded 
in the centre, the Pasha of Alexandria on the right, and Aluch 
Ali—the redoubtable Algerine—on the left. It was not till 
the whole armada of the Christians slowly deployed round the 
rocky headlands on the north of the bay, that they learned 
the strength of the enemy they were to encounter, or felt 
misgivings as to the result of the action. 


‘When the fleets neared each other, and the Christians were all 
prostrate before their crucifixes and friars, and no sound was heard on 
their decks but the voices of the holy fathers, the Turks were indulg- 
ing in every kind of noise which Nature or art had furnished them 
with the means of producing. Shouting and screaming, they bade the 
Christians come on “like drowned hens,” and be slaughtered ; they 
danced, and stamped, and clanged their arms; they blew trumpets, 
clashed cymbals, and fired volleys of useless musketry. When the 
Christians had ended their devotions and stood to their guns, or in 
their ordered ranks, each galley, in the long array, seemed on fire, as 
the noontide sun blazed on helmet and corselet, and pointed blades and 
pikes, with flame. The bugles now sounded a charge, and the bands 
of each vessel began to play. Before Don John retired from the fore- 
castle to his proper place on the quarter-deck, it is said, by one of the 
officers who has written an account of the battle, that he and two of 
his gentlemen, “inspired with youthful ardour, danced a galliard on 
“the gun-platform to the music of the fifes.’ The Turkish line, to 
the glitter of arms, added yet more splendour of colour from the 
brilliant and variegated garb of the janissaries, their tall and fanciful 
crests and prodigious plumes, and from the multitude of flags and 
streamers which every galley displayed from every available point and 
peak. Long before the enemy were within range the Turkish cannon 
opened. The first shot that took effect carried off the point of the 
pennant of Don Juan de Cardona, who in his swiftest vessel was 
hovering along the line, correcting trifling defects of position and order, 
like a sergeant drilling recruits. About noon a flash was seen to pro- 
ceed from one of the galeasses of the Christian fleet. The shot was 
aimed at the flagship of the Pasha, conspicuous in the centre of the line, 
and carrying the sacred green standard of the Prophet. Passing 
through the rigging of the vessel, the ball carried off a portion of the 
highest of the three splendid lanterns which hung on the lofty stern as 
symbols of command. The Pasha, from his quarter-deck, looked up 
on hearing the crash, and, perceiving the ominous mischief, said : 
“ God grant we may be able to give a good answer to this question.” 
(Vol. i. pp. 410, 411.) 

The action speedily assumed the fierce character of a per- 
sonal combat. 


‘ Ali and Don John had each directed his helmsman to steer for the 
flagship of the enemy. The two galleys soon met, striking each other 
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with great force. The lofty prow of the Pasha towered high above 
the lower forecastle of Don John, and his galley’s peak was thrust 
through the rigging of the other vessel until its point was over the 
fourth rowing-bench. Thus linked together the two flagships became 
a battlefield which was strongly contested for about two hours. The 
Pasha had on board four hundred picked janissaries—three hundred 
armed with the arquebus, and one hundred with the bow. Two galliots 
and ten galleys, all filled with janissaries, lay close astern, the galliots 
being connected with the Pasha’s vessel by ladders, up which reinforce- 
ments immediately came when wanted. The galley of Pertau Pasha 
fought alongside. Don John’s force consisted of three hundred arque- 
busiers; but his forecastle artillery was, for the reasons above men- 
tioned, more efficient, while his bulwarks, like those of the other 
Christian vessels, were protected from boarders by nettings and other 
devices with which the Turks had not provided themselves. Requesens, 
wary and watchful, lay astern with two galleys, from which he led 
fresh troops into the flagship from time to time. Alongside, Veniero 
and Colonna were each hotly engaged with an antagonist. The 
combat between the two chiefs was on the whole not unequal, and it was 
fought with great gallantry on both sides. From the Turkish forecastle 
the arquebusiers at first severely galled the Christians. Don Lope de 
Figueroa, who commanded on the prow of the flagship, lost so many 
of his men that he was compelled to ask for assistance. Don Ber- 
nardino de Cardenas, who led a party to his aid, was struck on the 
chest by a spent ball from an esmeril, and in falling backwards 
received injuries from which he soon expired. Considerable execution 
was also done by the Turkish arrows, with which portions of the masts 
and spars bristled. Several of these missiles came from the bow of 
the Pasha himself, who was probably the last commander-in-chief who 
ever drew a bowstring in European battle. But, on the whole, the 
fire of the Christians was greatly superior to that of the Turks. Twice 
the deck of Ali was swept clear of defenders, and twice the Spaniards 
rushed on board and advanced as far as the mainmast. At that point 
they were on each occasion driven back by the janissaries, who, though 
led by Ali in person, do not appear to have made good a footing on 
the deck of Don John. A third attempt was more successful. Not 
only did the Spaniards pass the mast, but they approached the poop, 
and assailed it with a vigorous fire. The Pasha led on his janissaries 
to meet them, but it seems with small hope of making a successful 
resistance, for at the same moment he threw into the sea a small box, 
which was supposed to contain his most precious jewels. A ball from 
an arquebus soon afterwards struck him in the forehead. He fell 
forward upon the gangway (crucija). A soldier from Malaga, seizing 
the body, cut off the head and carried it to Don John, who was already 
on board the Turkish vessel, leading a fresh body of men to the support 
of their comrades. The trophy was then raised on the point of a lance, 
to be seen by friend and foe. The Turks paused for a moment panic- 
stricken; the Christians shouted victory, and, hauling down the Turkish 
standard, hoisted a flag with a cross in its place.’ (Vol. i. pp. 413-415.) 


This catastrophe, followed by the capture of the Turkish 
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admiral’s ship, decided the fate of the battle. Meanwhile the 
Venetian and Roman galleys on the right were fighting with 
equal spirit and success. Old Veniero fairly won his doge’s 
cap on the quarter-deck of his vessel; a Contarini, a Lore- 
dano, a Malipieri, conquered or perished in the fray; from the 
flagship of Genoa the young Prince of Parma leaped almost 
alone into a Turkish galley, and took the ship without a 
wound ; in the flagship of Savoy the Prince of Urbino greatly 
distinguished himself. Never did the maritime genius and 
valour of Italy shine with greater lustre; and when we look 
back to the achievements of those days, we may indulge a 
hope that the naval power of Italy has not passed away for 
ever, and that, in the noble array of modern ships of war which 
she has created in our own times, men will not be wanting to 
emulate the deeds of their ancestors. 

One other incident in the battle is too remarkable to be 
passed over in silence, for it relates to a masterly effort of sea- 
manship, anticipating by centuries the celebrated manceuvre of 
breaking the enemy’s line :— 

‘The right wing of the Christians and the Turkish left wing did not 
engage each other until some time after the other divisions were in 
deadly conflict. Doria and Aluch Ali were, each of them, bent on 
out-maneuvring the other. The Algerine did not succeed, like Sirocco, , 
in insinuating himself between his adversary and the shore. But the 
seaman whose skill and daring were the admiration of the Mediter- 
ranean was not easily baffled. Finding himself foiled in his first 
attempt, he slackened his course, and, threatening sometimes one vessel 
and sometimes another, drew the Genoese eastward, until the inferior 
speed of some of the galleys had caused an opening at the northern end 
of the Christian line. Upon this opening the crafty corsair imme- 
diately bore down with all the speed of his oars, and passed through 
it with most of his galleys. This evolution placed him in the rear of 
the whole Christian line of battle. On the extreme right of the centre 
division sailed Prior Giustiniani, the commodore of the small Maltese 
squadron. This officer had hitherto fought with no less success than 
skill, and had already captured four Turkish galleys. The Viceroy 
of Algiers had, the year before, captured three galleys of Malta, and 
was fond of boasting of being the peculiar scourge and terror of the 
Order of St. John. The well-known white cross banner, rising over 
the smoke of battle, soon attracted his eye, and was marked for his 
prey. Wheeling round, like a hawk, he bore down from behind upon 
the unhappy Prior. The three war-worn vessels of St. John were no 
match for seven stout Algerines which had not yet fired a shot. The 
knights and their men defended themselves with a valour worthy 
of their heroic Order. A youth named Bernardino de Heredia, son of 
the Count of Fuentes, signally distinguished himself; and a Zaragozan 
knight, Geronimo Ramirez, although riddled with arrows like another 
St. Sebastian, fought with such desperation that none of the Algerine 
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boarders cared to approach him until they saw that he was dead. A 
knight of Burgundy leaped alone into one of the enemy’s galleys, 
killed four Turks, and defended himself until overpowered by numbers. 
On board the Prior’s vessel, when he was taken, he himself, pierced 
with five arrow-wounds, was the sole survivor, except two knights, a 
Spaniard, and a Sicilian, who, being senseless from their wounds, were 
considered as dead. Having secured the banner of St. John, Aluch 
Ali took the Prior’s ship in tow, and was making the best of his way 
out of a battle which his skilful eye soon discovered to be irretrievably 
lost. He had not, however, sailed far when he was in turn descried 
by the Marquess of Santa Cruz, who, with his squadron of reserve, was 
moving about redressing the wrongs of Christian fortune. Aluch Ali 
had no mind for the fate of Giustiniani, and resolved to content 
himself with the banner of Malta. Cutting his prize adrift, he plied 
his oars and escaped, leaving the Prior, grievously wounded, to the 
care of his friends, and once more master not only of his ship, but of 
three hundred dead enemies who cumbered the deck, a few living 
Algerine mariners who were to navigate the vessel, and some Turkish 
soldiers, from whom he had just purchased his life.’ (Vol. i. pp. 417, 
418.) 


It is impossible within our limits to convey to the reader 
the spirit with which Sir William Stirling Maxwell describes 
this famous battle. He has drawn from numberless sources, 
most of them buried in Spanish and Italian libraries, an in- 
finite number and variety of details which throw a vivid lustre 
on the heroism and the chivalry of either combatant ; and it 
would be difficult to find in history a more brilliant and ex- 
citing passage than these pages of his narrative. But we must 
borrow his concluding remarks :— 


‘The victory of the Christians at Lepanto was in a great measure to 
be ascribed to the admirable tactics of their chief. The shock of the 
Turkish onset was effectually broken by the dexterous disposition 
made of the galeasses of Venice. Indeed, had the great ships been 
there to strengthen the sparse line formed by these six vessels, it is not 
impossible that the Turks would have failed in forcing their way 
through the wall of that terrible fire. Each Christian vessel, by the 
retrenchment of its peak, enjoyed an advantage over its antagonist in 
the freer play of its artillery. When, however, the galleys of Selim 
came to close combat with the galleys of the League, the battle became 
a series of isolated struggles which depended more upon individual 
mind and manhood than upon any comprehensive plan or far-seeing 
calculation. But Don John of Austria had the merit or the good 
fortune of bringing his forces into action in the highest moral and 
material perfection ; of placing admirable means in the hands of men 
whose spirit was in the right temper to use them. He struck his 
great blow at the happy moment when great dangers are cheerfully 
confronted and great things easily accomplished. 

‘ilis plan of battle was on the whole admirably executed. The 
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galleys of the various confederates were so studiously intermingled that 
each vessel was incited to do its utmost by the spur of rivalry. 
Veniero and Colonna deserve their full share of the credit of the day ; 
and the gallant Santa Cruz, although at first stationed in the rear, 
soon found and employed his opportunity of earning his share of laurels. 
On Doria alone Roman and Venetian critics, and indeed public opinion, 
pronounced a less favourable verdict. His shoreward movement un- 
questionably had the effect of enabling Aluch Ali to cut the Christian 
line and fall with damaging force upon its rear, and of rendering the 
victory more costly in blood and less rich in prizes.’ (Vol. i. pp. 420, 
421.) 

Amongst those who fought on board Doria’s vessels, there 
was one whose fame is of another and more lasting kind, and 
whose striking features start with singular power from these 
graphic pages in an admirable illustration from an old print. 


‘These were the bold deeds of brave men, whose names are either 
forgotten or are pronounced without emotion or interest. But on 
board the “ Marquesa” of Doria there was a military volunteer whose 
name is still familiar and delightful to thousands to whom Doria and 
Colonna are but strange sounds, and whose valour at Lepanto is a 
minor trophy of one whose achievements were to be accomplished by 
a better weapon than the sword. In that galley sailed Miguel de 
Cervantes, then in his twenty-fourth year. On the morning of the 
battle he lay sick of a fever. Nevertheless, he rose from his bed and 
sought and obtained the command of twelve soldiers posted near the 
long-boat (esquife), a position exposed to the hottest of the enemies’ 
fire. He remained there until the combat was over, although he had 
received two wounds. One of these left him marked with an honour- 
able distinction, the only military distinction ever conferred upon him, 
the loss of “the movement of his left hand for the honour of the 
“ right.”’ (Vol. i. p. 423.) 


So ended the battle of Lepanto, and so ended, as it was 
supposed, the preponderance of the naval power of the Moslem, 
which had for ages harassed and terrified the coasts of the 
Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Cyprus. The sequel proved, 
however, that the Turks had still the power to send to sea 
another powerful naval armament. Indeed, the Bishop of 
Acqs wrote to Charles IX. from Venice immediately after 
the battle: ‘ Le grand Seigneur, avecque les riches trésors 
* qu'il a et la commodité du long temps qui lui servira d’ici au 
‘ mois de may, pourra remettre sus une bonne armée et néant- 
* moins en dresser une par terre, de la grandeur de laquelle on 
‘ne doute poinct: car il n’y a rien de gasté de ce cousté-la, * 


‘ Towards evening the milky sea and bright sunshine became troubled 





* Charriére, ‘ Négociations du Levant,’ vol. ili. p. 206. 
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and overcast. Don John therefore collected his forces and prepared to 
take shelter in the haven of Petala, near the north-western limit of the 
Gulf. Of the captured galleys, he set fire to those which were ina 
sinking condition ; and the ‘ Florencia,’ a Papal vessel, being reduced 
to a mere wreck, was also burned. At sunset the field of battle pre- 
sented a remarkable scene of desolation. For miles around the 
victorious fleet the waves, as eye-witnesses asserted, were reddened 
with blood, and were strewed with broken planks, masts, spars, and 
oars, with men’s bodies and limbs, with shields, weapons, turbans, 
chests, barrels, and cabin furniture, the rich scarf of the knight, the 
splendid robe of the pasha, the mighty plume of the janissary, the 
sordid rags of the slave, and all the various spoils of war. Boats 
moved hither and thither amongst the floating relics, saving all that 
seemed valuable except the lives of the vanquished; for if a wounded 
Turk uttered a feeble cry for help or pity, he was answered by a shot 
from a musket or a thrust with a pike. As night closed over this 
heaving waste of carnage, the burning ships here and there revealed 
themselves to view, and cast a lurid glare across the waters, as they 
sent their wreaths of stoke and tongues of flame into the stormy sky.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 427.) 

It has been said that the political results of this great battle 
were less important than they might have been; that the 
Christian armada might have attacked Lepanto* or Cyprus 
with success, or even sailed to the Golden Horn. But the 
moral effect of the Turkish defeat was great in Europe, and 
the chief purpose of the Holy League was accomplished. The 
allied forces could hardly have been brought to agree on 
ulterior operations of war. The season was far advanced ; 
and towards the end of October Don John received the 
peremptory orders of the king to return to Messina. On the 
last day of that month he stood once more into the Sicilian 
harbour. 

The intelligence of the battle was received by Philip on the 
last day of October, through the Venetian ambassador, a 
month before the arrival of Don John’s report. The king was 
at vespers in the chapel of ‘that wilderness of gray walls 
‘and scaffold-shrouded towers which was rising on the bleak 
‘ slopes of the Guadarrama;’ but, says the Monk of the 
Escorial, ‘the magnanimous prince neither changed his pos- 
‘ture nor showed any emotion, it being a great privilege 





* In the singularly modest despatch of October 10, with which Don 
John sends his report of the action to Philip IL, he expresses his de- 
sire ‘ to follow up the good fortune which God has given us, and to 
‘see whether Lepanto can be taken, and if not, what other enterprise 
‘can be attempted :’ it was therefore from no want of activity on his 
part that nothing more was done by the fleet. 
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‘ amongst others of the House of Austria never to lose, happen 
* what may, their serenity of countenance and imperial gravity 
‘ of demeanour.’ Vespers being over, a Te Deum was sung. 

In Venice, in Rome, and in Seville, the news of the 
victory was hailed with frantic exultation. Ninety-nine Vene- 
tian versifiers extolled ‘ Del Carlo Quinto il generoso figlio.’ 
Nor were the Castilian muses silent. Ercilla devoted to it a 
canto of the ‘ Aracauna,’ and the popular ballad of Lepanto is 
still sung in the streets of Seville. Last in the long catalogue 
of poets who have sung of Lepanto is our own James VI. of 
Scotland, who composed a doggerel narrative of the battle as 
one of ‘his Majesties poetical exercises at vacant hours,’ when 
he was about twelve or thirteen. It was printed in 1591, and 
translated into French by Du Bartas. 

The artists of Italy paid a worthier tribute to the con- 
querors. Tintoretto, Vicentino, and the son of Tintoretto 
adorned the stately palaces and churches of Venice with pic- 
tures of the battle; and even Titian, then ninety-four years 
old, resumed his palette to produce a work still existing in the 
Royal Gallery of Madrid. In Rome a fresco of the battle 
was painted on the vault of the Colonna Palace, and a marble 
statue of Mare Antonio Colonna was placed in the Capitol. 
The city of Messina erected a colossal statue of Don John by 
Andrea Calamesto, which still stands grasping the triple 
truncheon of the Holy League, and is one of the noblest 
monuments of the sixteenth century. 

To Don John himself congratulations, gifts, and honours 
flowed in from every side. Even the chilling style of Philip 
rose to unwonted cordiality in reply to his brother, and the 
language addressed to him by the minor States of Italy was 
extravagant. Don John received these honours with becom- 
ing modesty, but his early fame and amazing success had 
already raised in his imagination the phantom which was to be 
the unsatisfied torment of his life. He was haunted by the 
dream of a crown. Already, indeed, some emissaries of the 
Christian population of Albania and the Morea tendered to 
him the sovereignty of what is now the kingdom of Greece. 
The offer was reported to Philip, who replied that his close 
alliance with Venice rendered it inacceptable, but that the 
negotiations should be kept open. 

Meanwhile the Holy League was still in existence, and its 
objects were by no means fulfilled. Selim, exasperated to fury 
by the defeat of his fleet, had lost no time in the armament of 
fresh galieys, and Aluch Ali, the Algerine, who had escaped 
from Lepanto, was placed at the head of the navy. Mahomet 
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Sokolli, the politic Grand Vizier, boasted to Barbaro that in 
defeating the Turkish fleet, the allies had ‘ only shaved our 
‘ beard—a shorn beard grows all the better for the razor.’ 
The winter was spent on both sides in negotiations and in 
preparations for the next campaign. But on May 1, 1572, the 
death of Pope Pius V. dealt a heavy blow to the alliance 
which owed its existence to his energy. He was in truth the 
last of the Crusaders, and Sir William Stirling Maxwell, with 
a characteristic mixture of admiration and sarcasm, drops this 
sentence at his tomb :— 

‘So died a man of as noble a nature as was ever perverted and de- 
based by superstition. His honesty, his unselfishness, and his courage, 
were the means by which he rose to eminence amongst men who re- 
spected, if they rarely possessed, these qualities. Whatever the Church 
taught he was prepared to do, at whatever cost to himself or others ; 
and in this spirit he accepted the bloody policy of Hebrew priesteraft 
as a fitting rule for the chief teacher ot a religion of love and peace. 
Had he lived in times when even theol ogians shrink trom the practical 
application of their cruel dogmas and audacious theories, his conscience 
would probably have revolted from theories and dogmas which caunot 
bear the test of practice. The Romans esteemed the stern old man 
whose indomitable spirit had raised Europe against the infidel, and who 
had ruled over them with decency and honesty rare at the Vatican. 
They flocked in great crowds to g gaze on his corpse, which they would 
have divided amongst them for relics had not a strong ¥: ailing been in- 
terposed between the bier and their enthusiasm, And if they felt, i 
this case they restrained, their natural impulse to tear in pieces the 
friends and favourites of a dead pope.’ (Vol. i. pp. 475, 476.) 

The campaign of the allies in the summer of 1572 offers but 
little interest in comparison with the heroic exploits of the 
preceding year. The Pope was dead; the Spanish forces were 
delayed by the reluctance of the king to engage in any further 
enterprise which might aggrandise or benetit Venice; Don 
John chafed in vain in the harbour of Messina; and the 
Venetians were secretly negotiating a separate peace. The 
Turks meanwhile had shown greater promptitude and activity. 
Aluch Ali hovered on the coast of the Morea with a fleet of 
one hundred and seventy galleys. But the vessels were mostly 
new aud built of green timber; the seamen were all raw 
recruits ; few of the oarsmen had ever handled an oar; andthe 
soldiers, still trembling at the terrible recollections or tales of 
Lepanto, had to be driven on board with the stick. 

Don John at length put to sea, early in September, with an 
armament of one hundred and ninety- four galleys, forty large 
sailing ships, and eight galeasses. The Turk, warned ‘by the 
lesson of last year, was in no condition to encounter such a 
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force at sea, and therefore fell back on the harbours of the 
Morea. The passage is remarkable because these same 
harbours of Modon and Navarino have in the present cen- 
tury witnessed similar operations, and a far more destructive 
attack upon a Turkish fleet. Don John attempted to cut off 
the Turkish vessels behind the island of Sapienza, but this 
movement having failed, Aluch Ali withdrew to the strongly 
fortified harbour of Modon, whilst the fleet of the League 
sailed into the bay of Navarino—famous in the world’s annals 
since the wars of Troy, the Peloponnesian war, and the action 
of that modern League of Three Great Powers which gave 
independence to Greece. Here Don John virtually blockaded 
the Turkish fleet; but he could do no more. Time passed; 
the supplies of the Spaniards were exhausted; disputes arose 
between the commanders; and the campaign ended in a drawn 
battle. It had been conducted throughout with a singular 
want of strategical purpose and ability. 

Again the winter was spent in ostensible preparations for 
war; but whilst Venice was raising troops, and completing the 
row-gangs of her fleet, her diplomacy, aided by that of France, 
was in fact dissolving the very bond of the League. The 
King of France had always been hostile to the League, and 
the Court of France alone of the Powers of Europe treated the 
Porte with what is now called a ‘benevolent neutrality.’ 
Charles LX. thought he had more to fear from Spain than from 
the Moslem. Accordingly, the Bishop of Acqs, a Noailles by 
birth, had been sent to Constantinople to avert the conflict, 
and when that was impossible to endeavour to bring about 
peace. The details of his negotiation are extremely curious, 
and in the end it was successful.* The bishop supported the 
peace party in the Divan; he won over the Grand Vizier to 
his views; and on March 7, 1573, peace was concluded 
between Venice and the Porte, on terms far less favourable to 
the victorious than to the defeated party. Venice was satisfied 
with the maritime defeat of her rival, and the peace remained 
unbroken for seventy years. It was more difficult to justify 





* The despatches of the bishop are published in the ‘ Négociations 
‘du Levant’ by Charriére, and they throw a singular light on French 
diplomacy. Charles 1X. was much more afraid of Spain than he was 
of the Turks, and as France had then no navy he looked to the Turkish 
fleets to maintain the balance of power in the Mediterranean. He 
therefore thwarted the Holy League to the utmost of his power, and it 
was the object of France to detach Venice from her Christian con- 
federates, and by embarrassing Spain to gain a footing for his brother 
Anjou in Flanders. 
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the perfidious conduct of the Republic to her allies, for by the 
terms of the League each member of the confederation had 
renounced the right of treating separately with the Turk. 

‘Tt is certain that Venice with one hand signed a treaty of peace with 
the Turk and with the other an engagement to prosecute the war 
against him. On March 7 the Venetian envoy to the Sultan affixed 
his seal to the preliminaries of a treaty at Constantinople ; and on the 
same day the Venetian envoy to the Pope swore, in presence of the 
pontiff, to observe the military convention at Rome. To this conduct 
Spanish historians apply the harshest language. In their eyes it is a 
new instance of old perfidy; a treacherous desertion of generous allies 
who had sacrificed their own interests to those of Venice; an act of 
sordid calculation by which a mercantile nation weighed glory against 
gain. Judged by a high standard of morality, the conduct of Venice 
is, of course, indefensible. But judged by the loose code which regu- 
lated international transactions in the sixteenth century, and which 
had always regulated Papal and Spanish policy towards the Republic, 
and with due regard to the previous proceedings and respective posi- 
tions of the confederates, her conduct does not seem deserving of any 
very severe reprobation. 

‘It is, however, more easy to excuse that policy than to explain it. 
If the Turks had rewarded Venice for leaving the league by granting 
her peace on advantageous terms, there would have been an cbvious 
temptation to incur the displeasure and future coldness of her allies. 
3ut the terms being so hard it is strange that she did not endeavour to 
allay the indignation of the confederates by giving them early informa- 
tion of the step which she felt herself compelled to take. It may be 
that her minister hoped to the last to obtain peace on better conditions ; 
or it may be that diplomacy has a natural tendency to work under- 
ground and prefer darkness to light.’ (Vol. i. pp. 510, 511.) 

The Christian League was now at an end. Aluch Ali 
signalised the good news by burning the King of Spain’s tower 
of Castro on the coast of Apulia. 

The second volume of this great work opens with two 
episodes in the life of Don John to which we can only make a 
passing reference, although they are not devoid of interest at 
the present day. After the dissolution of the Holy League, 
Philip determined to direct his naval forces against what has 
in modern times been called the Regency of Tunis. The 
occupation of that African province, then rich in resources and 
in trade, had long been held to be essential to the maritime 
power of the House of Austria, and the security of Sicily and 
Naples. Charles V., in person, had taken the Goletta in 1535, 
and that harbour had ever since been held by a Spanish 
garrison. The Moorish princes of Tunis lived in tact under a 
Spanish protectorate. To support them against the pretensions 
of the Porte was the object of Don John’s expedition. The 
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conquest of the town was an easy one, for the Turkish soldiers 
ran away, and a second fortress, garrisoned chiefly by Italians, 
was constructed on the western border of the Lake of ‘Tunis, 
so as to command the channel from the Goletta to the sea. 
These details are a curious anticipation of the French occupa- 
tion of Tunis in recent times. But if Don John’s conquest 
was easy it was not lasting. In the following year the Turks, 
under Aluch Ali, took their revenge for Lepanto by sweeping 
down the Mediterranean. Tunis was besieged, and the forts 
taken. Don John was compelled by the precise orders of his 
brother not to sail in person against the enemy. The Viceroy 
of Naples refused supplies, and the whole incident ended in an 
ignominious defeat of the Spanish arms, although at one 
moment the Pope had suggested to Philip that Tunis might 
be erected into a sovereign state, and the crown awarded to 
Don John. The advice of Gregory XIII. was on this occasion 
met by one of those decorous rebuffs which practice had 
rendered the first temporal prince in Italy very expert in 
giving to his spiritual father. The pontiff was assured that 
he need not concern himself lest Don John’s services should go 
unrewarded, his aggrandisement lying very near the king’s 
heart. 

It was not to the African coast, but to Italy and to Flanders, 
that the attention of the Spanish king was mainly directed, 
and that the ambition of Don John of Austria turned. About 
this time the romantic hope that he might deliver Mary Queen 
of Scots from captivity, and claim her Shand as the reward of 
that knightly exploit, entered his mind, and appears never to 
have been entirely abandoned, But for the present the king’s 
service demanded his presence in Italy, where he remained 
from April 1574 till the spring of 1576, residing chiefly at 
Vigevano, and occupied with the affairs of Genoa. 

The constitution and the numerous revolutions of the Genoese 
Republic are far less known to the world than the history of 
the sister republic of Venice. The struggle between the 
portico of St. Peter and the portico of St. Luke, in which the 
Dorias played so great a part, are unfamiliar topics ; but they 
are instructive, and Sir William Stirling Maxwell has devoted 
a highly original and interesting chapter to these contentions, 
in which Don John was called upon to interpose the influence 
of the Spanish crown. We must pass on to greater events. 

It is needless to follow Sir William Stirling Maxwell through 
his masterly historical sketch of the rising in the Netherlands. 
The story is one of inexhaustible interest, and few passages in 
the politics of modern Europe have been more closely inves- 
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tigated; for the cause of the Netherlands in the sixteenth 
century was the dawn of toleration and constitutional freedom. 
But we must confine ourselves strictly to the -e in this great 
contest which fell to the lot of Don’ John of Austria. The 
viceroyalty of the Netherlands had been held for eight stormy 
and disastrous years (1559-1567) by Margaret, Duchess of 
Parma, who was also an illegitimate descendant of the great 
emperor. She was followed by the stern and sanguinary rule 
of Alba, who was again succeeded by Requesens, the represen- 
tative of a more moderate policy. Requesens died on Janu- 
ary 5, 1576, and Philip, roused for once into action by the 
urgency of the case, instantly appointed Don John to the office. 
The government of the Netherlands seemed likely to place Don 
John at the head of a force, and in a position, to enable him to 

realise the Pope’s splendid dream of a conquest of England, 
Fa oad Mary, and set her and himself on the throne of Eliza- 
beth, and restore the British kingdom to the bosom of the 
Church. But, in spite of these visionary splendours, and the 
pressing commands of the king, Don John (who was then in 
Lombardy) allowed twenty-four days to elapse before he 
acknowledged the appointment. On May 27 he wrote to 
Philip pointing out the extreme difficulty of the task, and 
indicating his own views of the policy which ought te be 
adopted in the following remarkable terms :— 

‘ All ordinances,’ he wrote, ‘ contrary to the laws and customs of t 
Provinces, which have been issued by late governors, and which giv 
so much offence, ought to be annulled. ; i 

* All possible means of bringing back to the royal service the vassals 
of your Majesty, who may repent of their faults, should be adopted. 

‘In appointing to places of trust, and in the general administration, 
the ancient customs of the country ought to be observed. 

‘No person should be attached to my service who can give offence, 
and no foreign lawyers, who are so unpopular, should be employed. 

‘ As affairs are to be conducted without the en a8 F8- it of force, 
and solely by the authority of your Majesty and myself, I must have 
a household well appointed and respectable, and composed of persons 
of all nations. 

‘To meet the unavoidable expense of even such an establishment as 
I have at present, I can assure your Majesty that neither the ordinary 
allowance nor the extraordinary subvention is sufficient, and that I am 
in debt to the amount of several thousand ducats. As I have no means 
of meeting these liabilities, [ must entreat your Majesty, in this as in 
all things else, to supply my needs, with due regard to the part which 
your Majesty desires that 1 should sustain in the world. 

‘One of the things which will most contribute to the success of 
my mission is that I should be held in high esteem at home, and 
that all men should know and believe that your Majesty, being unable 
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to go in person to the Low Countries, has invested me with all the 
powers I could desire. Your Majesty will see that I will use them for 
the re-establishment of your authority, now so fallen, in its due place. 
And if my conduct shall not satisfy your Majesty, you can resume 
these powers without fear of murmur on my part, or of opposition 
founded on my private interests. 

‘The true remedy for the evil condition of the Netherlands, in the 
judgment of all men, is that England should be in the power of a per- 
son devoted and well-affectioned to your Majesty’s service; and it is 
the general opinion that the ruin of these countries, and the impossi- 
bility of preserving them to your Majesty’s crown, will result from the 
contrary position of English affairs. At Rome and elsewhere the 
rumour prevails that in this belief your Majesty and his Holiness have 
thought of me as the best instrument you could choose for the execu- 
tion of your designs, offended as you both are by the evil proceedings 
of the Queen of England, and by the wrongs which she has done to 
the Queen of Scotland, especially in sustaining, against her will, heresy 
in that kingdom. Although neither for that nor for aught else do I 
believe myself to be fitted except in so far as it is your Majesty’s 
pleasure ; yet, as in the world’s opinion that task is incumbent on me, 
and as your Majesty, ever ready to show your kindness to me, lends a 
willing ear to the project, and gives such evident marks of your desire 
that it should succeed, I cannot but long to kiss your bands for this 
favour; for although I esteem it at its just value, my own sentiments 
considered, it is of still grexter value in my eyes, because it is con- 
formable with my fixed purpose to desire nothing from your crown, 
even should your Majesty offer it, beyond that which as your creature 
I can and ought to have, and beyond those things which by your grace 
and favour, when your arms are at liberty, may dispose me to manifest 
my zeal for your service and aggrandisement. ‘That this zeal cannot 
be greater either in vassal, servant, or son, I hope your Majesty will 
believe ; and I hope God will grant me His grace to make it good.’ 
(Vol. ii. pp. 118-120.) 


In spite of the king’s commands, he insisted on a_ personal 
interview, and landed at Barcelona on August 22. At the 
Escorial, Philip gave his brother a favourable reception. 

‘Into the scheme for the invasion of England, and the marriage with 
Mary Stuart, Philip appears to have entered with real or affected 
warmth. In the feasibility of invasion, at one time at least, he had so 
firmly believed as to be disappointed with the Duke of Alba for not 
accomplishing it. In the marriage he foresaw an object which would 
turn all the energies of Don John into a channel by which his own 
interests in the Netherlands would be benefited. He therefore gave 
his full sanction and approbation to the gigantic plan of conquest and 
aggrandisement which had been laid down at Rome, subject to such 
conditions and instructions as might be sent after Don John to the 
Netherlands. . . . 

‘ The instructions began, it is true, with the injunction that England 
was not to be invaded until the Low Countries were pacified, and until 
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it was certain that no opposition would be offered by France. “ You 
‘* are to consider,” said the king solemnly, “ what a mistake it would 
“ be to leave our own dominions in danger, while we are trying to take 
* possession of those of other people.” ‘The help that was to be had 
from the English Catholics was to be rigidly examined and weighed, 
“ for no kingdom is so weak that it can be conquered without aid from 
“ within.” Don John was to enter into the most amicable relations 
with Queen Elizabeth, to ascertain the exact amount and state of her 
naval and military resources, and to take every means of corrupting 
her ministers and favourites. ‘ And as you are aware,” pursued the 
royal writer, “of the nature of that queen, and how she usually gets 
‘* into correspondence and relations with the persons whom she thinks 
she might perhaps marry, it may be that, by some roundabout way, 
‘she may entertain the same notions about you, and draw you into 
correspondence. If this should happen, you must not be by any 
means backward, but let her run on as she pleases, as it will afford a 
‘ good occasion of furthering the design aforesaid.” It had been 
agreed that the Spanish troops were to be withdrawn from the Nether- 
lands ; it must therefore be given out that they were going to Barbary, 
and with them the invasion of England must be effected. Victuals, 
munitions, and artillery must be provided in reasonable quantities, and 
also arms for the English Catholics. All these things must be done in 
profound secresy. The objects of the enterprise were the restoration 
of England to the Church and of the Queen of Scots to her rights; 
but nothing was to be said about them at first, lest Mary should be put 
to death. When her liberty had been achieved she was to be placed 
at the head of the enterprise. It was to be considered what English 
seaport was to be chosen for disembarkation—Plymouth, Falmouth, 
Southampton, or Liverpool; and the one nearest to the prison of the 
Queen of Scots was to be preferred. Don John was not to lead the 
expedition until a landing had been effected and some success obtained. 
Julian Romero, Sancho de Avila, and Alonzo de Vargas, were all 
eligible for the command; but the king inclined to Romero, as being 
better acquainted with England and English affairs. It would be best 
to conduct the affair wholly in the name of Don John, as if it had 
been a sudden thought of his own, on which he had been led to act by 
the tempting opportunity afforded by the dismissal of the Spanish 
troops, and by his sympathy with the wrongs and sufferings of the 
Queen of Scots, the English Catholics, and the Church. The Pope’s 
name was not to be put forward; but, if success were obtained, his 
Holiness might be asked to supply the necessary benediction, briefs, 
and a Nuncio, and to interpose if any of the Catholic powers sought 
to support Queen Elizabeth. The enterprise must be carried on in a 
spirit of “ liberality, kindness, and forgiveness,” and nothing must be 
said about rebellion or heresy to the Catholics or others who might 
join the Spanish standard. The instructions concluded in these charac- 
teristic words :—‘‘ The great brotherly love with which I regard and 
“ always have regarded you makes me desire the success of this affair, 
“ because I consider it, next to the service of God, the means it may 
“afford me of showing how much I love you; in token whereof 
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“ T now assure you that, if all goes well with this enterprise of England, 
it will please me to see you settled there and married to the Queen 
of Scots—a marriage which I understand she desires, and which 
indeed will be due to the man who shall deliver her from so great 
misery, and set her free and in possession of her realms, even to one 
whose quality and valour might not, as yours do, of themselves 
deserve it. In case of success there will be some things to fix and 
determine ; but upon these it is not expedient to enter till the time 
shall come. Meanwhile, it is sufficient to advise you that your settle- 
ment in the aforesaid kingdom will have to be in such form and on 
such conditions as shall appear to me expedient for my service and 
for the good of our affairs and States.” These instructions, although 
committed to writing, were, it seems, only read to Escovedo. But he 
was furnished with a short note, in which Don John was told that the 
bearer was charged with a verbal message from the king on a Certain 
business which he did not choose to enter upon on paper because of 
the insecurity of the roads; and “you will hear and believe him,” 
added the king, “as you would hear and believe myself, seeing that 
‘‘ he is a person in whom all confidence may be placed.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 
125-128.) 
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It was the last time the brothers met. Four weeks later 
Don John mounted his horse, and crossed the Guadarramas 
to Abrojo, where he took leave of his beloved foster-mother. 
Here he assumed the disguise of a Moorish slave, and set out 
with one companion and three servants to ride across France. 
Not till October 30 did he reach Paris, and as he left it 
on the following day, we have small belief in ihe story that 
he attended a ball at the Louvre in disguise on that same 
night, and lost his heart to the gay voung Queen of Navarre. 
He reached Luxembourg on November 3; almost at the 
same moment the fury of the Spaniards had broken out with 
unparalleled violence, and accomplished the hideous and abomi- 
nable tragedy of massacre and pillage known as the sack of 
Antwerp. 


‘The few days which preceded and followed the arrival of Don John 
at Luxemburg were the most eventful days of a year full of great 
events for the Netherlands. The latest information furnished to him 
in Spain, or even the still fresher news which he may have learned 
from Zuniga at Paris, could hardly have prepared him for the intelli- 
gence now brought by each succeeding courier. The day betore le 
reached Luxemburg Antwerp had been lawlessly sacked by the Spanish 
soldiery, who had been for some months in open mutiny, and against 
whom even the Spanish authorities had thought it right to arm the 
inhabitants of the defenceless towns. Of the first commercial capital 
in the north a great part was a smoking ruin; and several other towns 
had shared a similar fate. Negotiations had long been going on be- 
tween the two Protestant States of Holland and Zeland, which had 
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openly cast off the royal authority, and the other States in which the 
Catholic faith had still preserved a real or nominal obedience to the 
Crown. The Spanish Fury of Antwerp, as the massacre there was 
called, inspiring the whole country with rage and a thirst for ven- 
geance, had given a conclusive impulse to the progress of these negotia- 
tions. The Pacification of Ghent, which was signed on the &th of 
November, bound Catholic Brabant, Hainault, Flanders, Artois, Namur, 
and various important Catholic cities, to support Protestant Holland 
and Zeland in resistance to royal authority until the Spanish troops 
should be withdrawn, the States-General convoked, and the oppressive 
edicts of late administrations unconditionally rescinded by the Crown. 
To this treaty province after province declared its adhesion, until only 
two of them, Luxemburg and Limburg, remained aloof from the con- 
federacy. The islands on the north-west, which had been reconquered 
from the rebellion under the government of Requesens, fell piecemeal 
into the hands of the patriots, and the gallant Mondragone, unsup- 
ported by his mutinous soldiery, was forced to surrender Zierick-Zee 
to the troops of Orange. These were the tidings which each post 
brought to the new Governor at Luxemburg.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 188, 159.) 


There is abundant evidence to show that Don John of 
Austria entered upon his arduous task in a spirit of concilia- 
tion, and that he was earnestly desirous to restore peace, to 
prevent the effusion of blood, and to recognise the rights of 
the Netherlanders, within the limits of his commission, which 
bound him to maintain the authority of the Crown and the 
faith of the Church. But the exasperation of the people of 
Flanders, both Catholic and Protestant, was now kindled 
beyond the reach of conciliation, and the entire history of his 
brief administration is a record of surrender, humiliation, and 
defeat. It seems, too, that the noble and chivalrous nature of 
Don John recoiled, more than was common in that age, from 
the use of artifice and deceit. Beneath him, behind him, 
before him, lay all the plots and intrigues of the sixteenth 
century; but he was too little of a politician to play that game 
with success, and he was directly opposed to an antagonist who 
combined, with all the resources of a profound statesman, the 
strength of popular power and of religious fervour. 

William of Orange, it is curious to remark, had been brought 
up in the household of Charles V., who was very fond of him, 
and gave him, before he was twenty-one, the command of an 
army. It was upon the shoulder of Orange that the emperor 
leaned when he pronounced his abdication speech before the 
Estates at Brussels, and it was by the hand of Orange that he 
transmitted to his successor the insignia of the Imperial throne. 
Yet he had soon excited the distrust of Philip, by his leaning 
to the side of national right and constitutional freedom; and 
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his unbounded respect for the rights of conscience rendered 
him no fit servant of the Catholic king. The part he had 
played as the directing genius of the revolution in preceding 
years placed Orange at the summit of power and populari'y 
at the moment of the arrival of Don John in Flanders. 
Perhaps it was jealousy of a power so alien and so adverse to 
his own; perhaps it was a genuine distrust of an Austrian 
prince (for after all Don John himself was by birth and 
parentage more a Fleming than a Spaniard), but certain it is 
that the Prince of Orange viewed him, and treated him from 
the first, as an irreconcileable enemy. His proffered concessions 
were solemnly rejected ; his desire of peace was derided and 
denied. Too much blood had been shed, too many crimes 
had been committed, for any peace to be lasting between 
Orange and Spain. Don John paid the penalty of the acts of 
his predecessors, not unconscious of the fatal position in which 
they had placed himself. 

The first step taken by Don John was to announce to the 
States-General at Brussels his arrival at Luxembourg, and to 
order the Spanish troops to cease from all acts of hostility. He 
was aware that he would not be permitted to enter upon his 
functions until he had agreed to certain conditions, and that in 
fact the government of the country resided in the States. 
They showed their power by refusing to allow the Viceroy 
even to enter Numur at the head of fifty horse, still less to 
come to Brussels. The conditions he was te accept had been 
framed by Orange, and they involved the withdrawal of the 
Spanish troops for ever from the country. Eventually these 
terms were embodied in the Perpetual Edict. ‘Some of the 
‘conditions of this peace,’ wrote Don John to Garcia de Toledo, 
‘must appear bard, and to me they seem very hard; but to 
‘serve religion and obedience, where this and States themselves 
‘seem lost, it has been necessary to bear with them, making 

‘account of everything as if happening by chance. For the 
‘rest we must trust to time, that which God gives us not being 
‘ littie.’ 

This settlement led to a reaction in favour of the prince 
who had yielded so much, and though he remained at Louvain, 
he enjoyed a brief gleam of popular favour. But no settle- 
ment could suit the plans of William of Orange. 

Don John evidently did not understand either the character or the 
motives or the ends of William the Silent. If he had understood them 
he would himself have been an abler and a less honest man than he 
was. His experience of public affairs and the men who conducted them 

-Granvelle, Perez, and the king—was not likely to have given him a 
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very exalted idea of human nature. Selfishness, it was plain, was man’s 
ruling principle, a principle sometimes too strong to be checked even 
by loyalty to Church and king, in which Don John had been religiously 
fostered and in which he steadfastly believed. Loyalty to the right of 
a community of obscure mariners and graziers, seriously pleaded by 
a great lord of almost royal blood as a reason for taking up arms 
against his sovereign, was a feeling which Don John’s education and 
habits of thought and life must have rendered incomprehensible to a 
man of his intellectual calibre. When he came, therefore, to study the 
character and ends of Orange, he naturally and inevitably concluded 
that William’s own interests, and those of his house, were the objects 
which really lay near his heart and guided his course; and that the 
true policy of Philip’s representative was to make it plain to his great 
antagonist that these interests could be better served by submission 
than by continued opposition, by selling than by defending the people 
of Holland and Zeland. He was confirmed in this conclusion by the 
tactics of Orange in the matter of the Edict, which were as shifty and 
tortuous as any that could have been devised by Perez or practised by 
Granvelle. In Don John’s opinion, Leoninus had not been instructed 
to use sufficient plainness of speech, William was too cautious to be 
more explicit; when the principals themselves came face to face, a 
bargain would nevertheless be struck, and meanwhile nothing remained 
but to warn the king that the aspect of affairs compelled liberality, and 
that the man who had thwarted him for twenty years was not going to 
sell himself cheap. 

Orange, on his side, regarded Don John with the distrust with which 
he could not fail to regard any one sent to the Netherlands by 
Philip II. for the obvious purpose of trying fraud alone in the game 
where fraud and force had hitherto failed. He studied his character 
and policy in the letters which he occasionally contrived to intercept, 
and it would have been singular indeed if, on the governor’s con- 
fidential communications with Spanish military officers in the Nether- 
lands, or with statesmen in Spain, he did not find matter for increasing 
his suspicions. At first his distrust was mingled with a feeling of 
contempt, which was probably engendered by the want of self-com- 
mand and of fixed purpose which Don John had displayed at Luxem- 
burg and Huy. ‘“ The only difference,” he wrote, “ between this new 
“ governor and Alba or Requesens is that he is younger and more 
“ foolish, less capable of concealing his venom and more impatient to 
“ dip his hands in blood.” This feeling of contempt does not appear 
to have been lasting. Orange was too wise to despise an antagonist 
whose power, shown as it was, was so considerable as that of the 
King of Spain’s viceroy, and his constant advice to those who con- 
sulted him to beware of Don John, seemed to show an apprehension 
that that power was likely to be used with no inconsiderable skill. 
Nor did he ever relinquish his schemes for obtaining possession of Don 
John’s person, although they were doomed to prove abortive.’ (Vol. ii. 
p- 215.) 


To the king Don John wrote fearlessly: ‘In the Nether- 
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‘lands the name of your Majesty is as much abhorred and 
‘despised as that of the Prince of Orange is loved and feared ;’ 
and again: ‘I see no remedy to preserve the State from 
‘destruction except by gaining over this man, who has somuch 
‘influence with the nation.” That attempt was vanity itself. 
But the Viceroy had so far gained ground that in May 1577 
he was allowed to make his public entry into Brussels. His 
stay there was exceedingly short, for he was apprised of plots 
to seize his person, and he retired shortly to Malines, and 
afterwards to Namur. 

It is interesting to learn that about this time he received the 
visit of Sir Philip Sidney, then on his return from his: mission 
to the Emperor Rudolph at Prague. Once then the model and 
the mirror of English and of Spanish highbreeding and chivalry 
met, and met on kindly terms; both “destined to that early 
death which the gods grant to those who have fulfilled a course 
of glory. <A month later came a visitor of a different race. 
Queen Margaret arrived at Namur on her way to Spa. She 
was received by the prince with great magnificence, and the 
‘ fair mischief, as Sir William terms her, passed on her way in 
a web of adventure and intrigue, destined to lead eventually 
to the French intervention in Flanders. 

But whilst Don John was labouring to win the confidence of 
the people and disarm their leaders, against fearful odds, he 
had also to contend against the indifference, the suspicions, 
even the hostility of the Court of Spain. Antonio Perez, then 
chief secretary of Philip, had awakened the jealousy of the 
sovereign ; attempts were made to entrap Don John in his 
correspondence ; when Escovedo, his confidential secretary, was 
sent to Madrid to give explanations and to obtain reinforce- 
ments, he was forthwith assassinated by the direct orders of 
Philip and Perez; and the appeals of the hapless Governor of 
the Netherlands for money, for support, for counsel, for en- 
couragement, were left unanswered. It was as if Philip, dis- 
gusted by his want of success, or alarmed by signs of inde- 
pendence and ambition, was content to leave him to perish. 
The visions of glory and ambition which had crowded around 
bis earlier years were fast passing away; and disappointment 
and defeat marked the remaining months of his life. 

Driven to extremity, and believing that his own life was 
threatened, Don John seized by a ruse the fortress of Namur, 
where, as the king’s representative, he had a very good right 
to command, An attempt, which failed, was made to obtain 
possession of Antwerp. Letters from Don John to the king 
were intercepted, which proved that he had lost all confidence 
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in the States. *‘ God knows,’ he wrote, ‘how much I desire to 
‘ avoid extremities, but I know not what to do with men who 
‘show themselves so obstinately rebellious.’ But he clearly 
foresaw the imminent necessity of exchanging the pen for the 
sword, and he earnestly prepared for the inevitable contest. 

Whilst these events were occurring or in preparation, two 
underplots were carried on which bore a singular relation to 
the great contest between Orange and Don John of Austria. 
The ascendency of Orange had awakened the fears of the 
Catholics in Southern Flanders and the jealousy of the great 
nobles. The rift which was soon to separate the Western 
Catholic provinces from the Dutch Protestant confederacy, and 
restore the former portion of the Netherlands to the dominion 
of Spain, became apparent, and by a strange device the young 
Archduke Matthias, brother to the Emperor Rudolph, was in- 
vited to place himself at the head of the Estates in Brussels. 
He accepted the invitation, escaped from Vienna, and arrived 
in the Low Countries. Orange was equal to the occasion ; he 
saw that the lad might be made his tool, and used by himself 
against the Spaniards. He therefore received the archduke 
at Antwerp with all honour, and eventually placed him in a 
chair of state at Brussels. That was all that Matthias ever 
attained to; power he had none; but it was an artful addition 
to the perplexities of Don John that a representative of the 
German branch of the House of Austria, and his own cousin, 
should be played off against the authority of Philip II. 

Nor was this all. Besides the Austrian archduke, a French 
claimant to the government of the Netherlands appeared in the 
person of the Duke of Anjou—the most contemptible member 
of an odious race—who in the intervals of his absurd courtship 
of Queen Elizabeth engaged in deep intrigues with the Flemish 
insurgents, to which Orange was also a party. The train had 
been laid by Queen Margaret of Navarre, who was passion- 
ately attached to her brother, when she paid her stately visit 
to Don John at Namur ; the plot was encouraged by Catherine 
de Medicis, the queen’s mother; and Anjou arrived at Mons 
at the head of levies raised from the royal troops of Henry ITI. 
Another enemy was in the field, and the breach widened be- 
tween the royal houses of Spain and France. It is satisfactory 
to know that Queen Elizabeth emphatically condemned both 
the adventure of Matthias and the projected French alliance. 
She informed the Estates that if it were persisted in she would 
withdraw her friendship, and even take up arms against them. 

Mr. Motley, in his history of the ‘ Rise of the Dutch 
‘ Republic,’ has devoted several chapters to the administration 
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of the Netherlands by Don John of Austria. Many of his 
statements are singularly inaccurate, and his whole work is 
animated by a fierce hatred of Don John, which breaks out in 
coarse invective. To Mr. Motley he is ‘the double-dealing 
‘ bastard of a double-dealing emperor ;’ frenzied with furious 
passion, irritable, sanguinary, and unjust. What in Orange 
is described as ‘slight dissimulation ’ is denounced in Don John 
as ‘odious deceit... Mr. Motley is a very intemperate writer, 
whose views and expressions are not unfrequently coloured at 
the expense of truth. Noone can read the more careful and 
dispassionate pages of Sir William Stirling Maxwell without 
forming a very different estimate of the character and position 
of Don John of Austria. It is impossible to doubt, on the 
evidence of these volumes, that the young governor of the 
Netherlands entered upon his arduous task with a sincere and 
honest desire to pacify the country by liberal concessions to 
the civil and religious rights of the people; that he deplored 
the severities of Alba and the atrocities of the Spanish troops, 
whom he soon agreed to send away altogether; and that he 
ieee surrendered everything short of his own liberty and 
life (which were threatened), and the king’s sovereignty, to the 
maintenance of peace. It was Orange who was ‘resolved to 
make peace impossible. It was Orange who was intriguing 
with France and Austria, and who raised the terms of com- 
promise (which had been accepted by both parties) until they 
became impossible. It was under the influence of Orange 
that, on December 7, 1577. the States-General declared that 
Don John was no longer stadtholder, governor, nor captain- 
general, but an infractor of the peace he had sworn to main- 
ain, and an enemy of the fatherland. So much is acknow- 
ledered by Mr. Motley himself. * To this point,’ he says, ‘had 
‘tended all the policy of Orange, faithful as ever to the 
* proverb with which he had broken off the Breda conferences, 
‘ that war was preferable to a doubtful peace.’ * Orange may 
have been right from his point of view, though his policy led 
very shortly “to great military disasters, and to the ultimate 
severance of the provinces. What he had in view was the 
Protestant cause and the independence of Holland. But he 
was resolved that Don John should not have fair play; that 
the system of conciliation should not be tried; and that every 
artifice should be employed to traduce and resist it. Don John 
himself was a man of a courteous, kindly, and hi cheral nature 
not cruel, not unjust ; his ambition was lofty, and he looked to 


* Motley, wary ili, p. 289. 
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the pacification of the Netherlands as the road to higher things. 

No doubt when he saw his efforts met by contumely and 
violence, he conceived a strong resentment against his enemies. 
But he seems to have shown an extraordinary amount of self- 
command under great provocation, and it was only in his secret 
despatches to Madrid, which were intercepted and made public, 
that he exhaled his bitter disappointment. The unanswerable de- 
fence of his policy and conduct appears to us to be that, although 
arms were his profession, although he was trained to war and 
excelled in it, although he had far more to fear from the 
national party in the closet than in the field, it was only as 
the very last resort, and when all other means were exhausted, 
that he engaged in hostilities. When that day came, and the 
commander, at the head of the king’s troops, was able to meet 
his enemies, the result was not doubtful ; ; they were dispersed 
like smoke on the field of Gemblours by the superiority of the 
Spanish arms. It is said that six or seven thousand of the 
Netherlanders fell on that day, though the victory cost the 
Spaniards but a handful of men. Immediately the towns of 
Louvain, Tirlemont, Aerschot, Nivelles, and half a dozen more, 
submitted to the conqueror. The battle of Gemblours can 
hardly be said to add to the military fame of Don John, for it 
was won by the dash and prowess of his cousin, the Prince of 
Parma, who, at the head of six hundred troopers, forded a 
miry ravine, outflanked the enemy, and decided the victory. 
‘ Tell Don John, exclaimed the young hero, who was recon- 
noitring the position, ‘that, like the ancient Roman, I am 
‘ about to plunge into a culf, and by the aid of God, and under 
‘the auspices of the House of Austria, to win a great and 

‘memorable victory.’ Alexander Farnese kept his word. 
Such were the men and the forces which Don John refused 
till the last moment to use. War being declared, it was carried 
on with the sanguinary ferocity of the age. During the spring 
Elizabeth urged Don John to grant a ‘ susceance of arms,’ and 
Mr. Fenton, “the Queen’s agent, made the following report on 
the position of the governor :— 


‘Don John remaineth in that part of Hainault that bordereth upon 
France, and commandeth sixteen walled towns. His whole camp con- 
taineth eighteen thousand men for the fight, viz. three thousand 
horsemen and the residue footmen. Of these he maketh special account 
of six thousand being Spaniards of the old hands; the residue are 
mercenaries of sundry nations and customs, and of resolution and 
valour doubtful. He lieth not encamped in any one place, but has 
disparted his companies into garrisons within the towns he hath won, 
‘by which impediment he is not able to put an army to the field, nor 
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advance any great exploit of war, having withal no store of great 
artilleries, field pieces, nor gunpowder. He expecteth a provision of 
these munitions from Luxemburg. He entertaineth great intelligence 
with certain particulars in the Council of the Estates, by whom gaining 
the factions he hath contracted with the Duke of Brunswick for four 
thousand reitres and two thousand lance-knights, who, as soon as they 
arrive, he meaneth to take the field and march, pretending to bestow 
in his towns the lance-knights and revoke to the camp his own com- 
panies. But I hear that by the Diet of Worms the Duke of Bruns- 
wick is forbidden to make any levies against the Estates. Such places 
as Don John taketh by composition he observeth justly his covenants 
with; every particular in the country where he commandeth lived in 
no less freedom and security than if there were no war at all. The 
husbandman under his protection laboureth the ground in safety, and 
bringing victuals to his camp he receiveth his money in quietness and 
returneth without fear of violence. He punisheth with death all sorts 
of pillage and insolvency, not sparing in that crime any nation or 
nature of soldiers, of what merit soever. By these humanities he 
maketh deep impression on the hearts of the people, and so changeth 
the course of the war that he beginneth to make less in the popular 
sort the hatred universally borne to the nature of the Spaniards. He 
is environed with a grave council, with whom he useth to counsel 
touching all expeditions and directions of the war. These are of his 
Privy Council: “ the Prince of Parma, Ottavio Gonzaga (he governeth 
“him most), Don Gabriel Nino, Doctor del Rio, Count Barlaymont, 
“Count Charles of Mansfeldt, Don Lopus, Don P. de Taxis, Monsieur 
“de Billi, and Mondragone. These in all their behaviour do wonder- 
“fully reverence him, and by their example he is honoured with a 
“wonderful obedience of the inferiors.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 504.) 


Yet at this very time Philip was intriguing against his 
brother: he secretly offered to the Estates to place the Prince 
of Parma or even the Archduke Matthias in his place; in 
March Escovedo was murdered; Don John himself would 
gladly have accepted any change; in his more sombre 
moments he was for retiring to some wild hermitage amongst 
the Sierras of Spain; his life was attempted by two assassins 
from England; and his health began to fail. In July another 
battle was fought at Rijnemants, with far less decisive results, 
for the Spanish troops were opposed, not to the burgher levies 
of the Netherlands, but to some of the French Huguenots 
under Francois de la Noue, and to a body of English troops 
commanded by Sir John Norris, reinforced by a Scotch 
detachment, who met the enemy by first singing a psalm 
and rushing to battle nearly naked. The victory was claimed 
by both sides, the action being, in fact, indecisive. This 
was the last appearance of Don John of Austria in the 
field. Sick in body and soul, anxious and yet hopeless, he 
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consented to re-open negotiations for peace, and to receive 
the envoys of the Estates. But the conditions dictated by 
Orange were impossible. They required that the governor, 
then at the head of a powerful army, should evacuate the 
country. Walsingham and Cobham, the English envoys, were 
with him when the proposals arrived. ‘In conference with 

‘him,’ Walsingham wrote to Lord Burghley on August 27, 

‘I might easily discern a great conflict in himself between 
‘ honour and necessity. Surely I never saw a gentleman for 
* personage, speech, wit, and entertainment comparable to 
‘him. If pride do not overthrow him, he is like to become 
‘a great personage. As for the terms, Walsingham said to 
the Prince, ‘ They are too hard; but, bad as they seem, it 
‘is only by pure menace that we have extorted them from the 
‘ Estates.’ * Then, said Don John, ‘ you may tell them to 
‘ keep their offers to themselves. Such terms will not do for 
‘me.’ This is almost the last recorded utterance of the ill- 
starred prince whose life began in all the radiance of glory, 
and ended in all the gloom of defeat and despair. Ten years 
embrace the whole career of Don John of Austria, marked 
without intermission by the vicissitudes of fortune and of fame. 
But it was not the pride of empire that was to lay Don John 
of Austria low. A humbler and a sadder fate was at hand. 
After the rupture of the last negotiations Don John had with- 
drawn his army to an entrenched camp at Bouges, near 
Namur, a position which commanded a long reach of the river 
Meuse. It had been occupied by his ‘father when hard 
pressed by the force of Henry II., and it was chosen for 
sanitary as well as strategical reasons, a pestilence having 
broken out amongst the troops in and around the town of 
Namur. Don John took up his quarters there towards the 
middle of September. 


‘He had been again attacked by the fever, which indeed had been 
for weeks lingering in his system. His last illness was reckoned by 
those about him to have commenced on September 17. He thought 
the change of air might do him good; and, besides, at the camp he 
was nearer his works and his daily duty. So great was his weakness 
that he was carried up the hill from Namur on a camp-bed borne on 
men’s shoulders. His arrival, very unexpected, had not been pre- 
pared for. Refusing to allow any of the superior officers to be dis- 
turbed on his account, he desired to be carried to the quarters of the 
regiment of Figueroa, one of whose captains, Bernardino de Zuiiga, 
was attached to his household. Zufiiga had established himself in a 
ruined grange, and an old pigeon- house attached thereto was selected 
as the only apartment available for Don John. The place was hastily 
cleaned; its rough walls were clothed with some rich armorially 
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emblazoned hangings, and damask curtains were placed over the holes 
which served as windows. A wooden staircase was constructed in place 
of the ladder by means of which it had been formerly reached. In 
this forlorn loft he continued for some days to write despatches and 
transact the business of the army from his sick-bed. By a curious 
coincidence, on the same day when his disorder returned his old friend 
and comrade Serbellone, the engineer, was prostrated by a similar 
ailment. The attacks of the disease were in both cases intermittent, 
and recurring as it happened at coincident intervals of time. The 
engineer’s fever appeared to be the more severe, and he was, besides, 
upwards of seventy, and broken with campaigning and captivity. The 
doctors thought ill of the old soldier’s chances of recovery, but for the 
young general they did not at first feel any apprehension. 

‘During the intervals between his attacks Don John continued his 
usual correspondence. The letters written from Bouges give a very 
gloomy picture of his feelings and his life. In his mind diseased he 
suffered more than in his fevered frame. Hopes long deferred now 
seemed to his excited imagination utterly destroyed. He felt himself 
forsaken and betrayed by the king whom he had so ardently and un- 
scrupulously served. 

‘“ His Majesty,” thus he wrote to his friend Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
the Spanish agent at Genoa, on September 16, “his Majesty is re- 
“ solved upon nothing; atleast I am kept in ignorance of his intentions. 
“Our life is doled out to us here by moments. I ery aloud, but it 
“ profits me little. Matters will soon be disposed, through over-negli- 
“ gence, exactly as the devil would most wish them. It is plain we 
“are left here to pine away to our last breath. God direct us all as 
“he may see fit; in his hands are all things.” On the same day he 
wrote also to his old naval companion, Giovanni Andrea Doria, at 
Genoa. “TI rejoice to see by your letter,” he said, “that your life is 
“flowing on with such calmness while the world around me is so 
“tumultuously agitated. I consider you most fortunate that you are 
** passing the remainder of your days for God and yourself; that you 
“are not forced to put yourself perpetually in the scales of the world’s 
‘events, nor to venture yourself daily in its hazardous game.” Him- 
self he described as surrounded with countless enemies, who were now 
pressing upon him within half a mile of the spot which he had selected 
for his final stand, and which he looked upon as his last refuge. 
Fighting a battle was for him out of question; he did not believe he 
could hold out for above three months; and he received no aid from 
the Government at home, who could not or would not see that in the 
loss of the present chance all would be lost. The Duke of Anjou was 
strengthening himself in Hainault, and in the background was the 
French king professing amity but preparing to invade Burgundy if 
fortune favoured his brother. “ Again and again have I besought his 
“ Majesty,” he added, “to send me his orders, which shall be executed 
“if they do not come too late. They have cut off our hands; nothing 
“now remains but to stretch forth our heads also to the axe. I grieve 
“to trouble you with my sorrows, but I trust to your sympathy as a 
“man and asa friend. I hope that you will remember me in your 
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“ prayers, for you can put your trust where in former days I could 
“ never put mine.” 

‘Four days later, on September 20, he wrote his last letter to the 
gloomy, obdurate, silent king. Ile informed him that he was contined 
to his chamber with fever, and that he was as much reduced as if he 
had been illa month. “I assure your Majesty,” he said, “that the 
‘work here is enough to destroy any constitution and any life.” He 
had often warned the king that the French were busy in tampering 
with what remained of loyalty in the provinces. The success of these 
secret practices was now apparent, and Anjou at the head of an in- 
creasing force was fairly established in the country. The inhabitants 
were everywhere alarmed, and many disaffected. With his small and 
dwindling force it was impossible for him to hazard any important 
attack on the enemy, and even remaining stationary he could hardly 
hope long to keep open the communications by which alone money 
and supplies could reach him. The pest was consuming his army. 
He had twelve hundred men in hospital, besides those who were laid 
up in private houses; and he had neither means of meeting the 
emergency nor money to obtain them. The enemy, finding his opera- 
tions in the field suspended, had cut oif his waterway by the Meuse to 
Liege, and had advanced to Nivelle and Chimay, on the same stream. 
He would give his blood rather than annoy the king with such tidings, 
but he felt it to be his duty to tell the plain truth. He suggested 
that special envoys should be sent to Paris to remonstrate against the 
proceedings of Anjou, and to the Pope to ask for the duke’s excom- 
munication. ‘Thus I remain,” he said, ‘“ perplexed and confused, 
“desiring more than life some decision on your Majesty’s part, for 
“which I have begged so many times.” ‘Orders for the conduct of 
“ affairs,” that was his first wish, and it wounded him to the soul to 
find them so long delayed. Was he to attack the enemy in Burgundy, 
or on some other side; or was he to remain where he was awaiting 
orders? And he was deeply pained at being disgraced and abandoned 
by the king, whom he had served as a man and a brother with all love 
and fidelity and heartiness. “ Our lives are at issue on this stake,” he 
said, “ and all we desire is to lose them with honour.” 

‘When Philip received that pathetic letter, he drew his pen beneath 
the words entreating for “ orders for the conduct of affairs,” and wrote 
on the margin, “* The underlined question I will not answer.” When 
he made this cruel annotation it was already decreed that he was to be 
troubled no more with such passionate appeals. The hand which had 
penned the passage was cold in death.’ (Vol. ii. p. 330.) 

From the commencement of his illness Don John despaired 
of his recovery. On September 28 he received the Holy Com- 
munion, and transferred to the Prince of Parma his civil and 
military authority. Alexander was by his side, and performed 
to the last all the offices of friendship and affection. He con- 
fessed himself devoutly, gave some parting directions to his 
confessor, and added, * And now, father, is it not just that 1 
‘who have not a hand’s breadth of earth that I can call my 
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‘ own in this world, should desire to be at large in heaven?’ 
After an interval of feverish delirium, on October 1 he was 
again calm and collected, and he heard mass. His last con- 
scious act was that of adoration, but he continued murmuring 
the names of Jesus and Maria until about one in the afternoon, 
when he expired, ‘ passing,’ as his confessor said, ‘ out of our 
‘hands like a bird of the sky, with almost imperceptible 
‘motion.’ His remains were ultimately conveyed, though in 
a strange manner, to Spain, and interred in a sepulchral 
chamber of the Escorial, adjacent to the vault which contained 
the bones of Charles V. 

Sir William Stirling Maxwell has not thought it necessary 
to review the character of the prince to whom he has devoted 
this splendid monograph. The interest he felt in it himself is 
best shown by the industry and ability with which he has 
recorded the events of his life. Don John of Austria was not 
a man of political genius or of rare intellectual power; he had 
not the imperial grasp of his father, or the subtlety of his 
brother, or the resources of his cousin and successor, Alexander 
Farnese. But he had in him, far more than these his kinsmen, 
something of an heroic fire. His own inspirations were brave 
and manly; if he failed it was as the instrument and the 
victim of a system of policy based on ‘the right of God’s 
‘anointed kings to misgovern their subjects.’ He passed through 
life in a treacherous and cruel age unstained by perfidy or 
crime; and he retained to the last unshaken fidelity to a 
sovereign little worthy of so brave and noble a kinsman. 
There are few princes or soldiers or courtiers of the sixteenth 
century of whom as much can be said. 

The darkest hour precedes the dawn, and the moment at 
which Don John of Austria expired was that at which the 
cause of Spain appeared to be most hopeless. It might be a 
curious subject of historical enquiry how it came to pass that the 
Prince of Parma succeeded in re-establishing the authority of 
Spain over a considerable portion of the Low Countries, where 
his predecessor had egregiously failed. But within a few weeks 
of the death of Don John the horizon cleared, and events 
occurred which materially weakened the enemies of the 
Spanish crown. The Duke of Anjou, disappointed of the 
objects of his ambition, dissolved his forces. Ghent, the centre 
of the revolutionary party, broke out in anarchy and violence. 
Catholic and Protestant renewed their internecine feuds, and 
by these religious dissensions the union of the Provinces and 
Estates was broken up, never to be renewed. The Walloon 
provinces formed a separate treaty between themselves, and 
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entered into negotiations with Parma. Thenceforth it was 
with the united provinces of Holland alone, cemented by the 
compact of Utrecht, which was signed only three months after 
the death of Don John of Austria, that the contest was 
earried on. That no doubt was the foundation of the glorious 
Protestant commonwealth of the Netherlands, which for many 
a long year defended and at last won its independence. But 
the confederacy of the States which had opposed Don John 
was at an end, and the final separation of the Netherlands 
into their Catholic and Protestant elements was completed by 
the administration of Alexander Farnese and the death of 
Orange. 
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fP ue drama in its early Greek cradle was not the amusement 
‘ of leisure-seekers, but the festive business of the entire 
community. That spectacle ‘knit up the ravell’d sleeve’ of 
antagonism, and closed for a while the open seams of faction, 
in the feeling of civic brotherhood. The spectacular purpose, 
moreover, was a religious one, and every drama had a hymnic 
motive. Each individual of the nation or city, thus met to 
dedicate their common joy, renewed the pledge of mutual in- 
corporation, which rallied again to unity the rivalries of liti- 
gation, politics, and commerce. Packed thus in time of peace 
into a single building at their great Dionysiac gatherings, the 
representative manhood of the State would abandon to the 
women and children, to the aliens and slaves, to the sick and 
impotent, the entire residue of the city’s area. Thus the 
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stage became the crater at which a flood of sentiment, at once 
national and devotional, at once patriotic and artistic, found 
its vent. The muse of tragedy gazed trom her mask on all 
orders of her native realm, gathered in solemn pageant as for 
a festive liturgy, an ovation of estheticism heightened by an 
enthusiasm of religion which knew no sects to divide, no puri- 
tanism to estrange. The muse of comedy peeped forth upon 
a laughing throng, redolent of the wine-vat. eager for an orgy. 
The theatre became a temple for the time, whose votaries were 
the constituents at once of pnyx, dicasteries, agora, and senate : 
and as the volcano ts the mountain, that seething vortex of 
exalted humanity was the State itself. There was the highest 
honour for the actor, the supreme triumph, the all but apo- 
theosis, of the poet. Even criticism felt the nobility of its 
mission to applaud the worthiest, not to expose the feeblest ; 
and the critic was present to gather honey and not to sting. 
So far from degrading attributes clothing the stage, the 
choregus and protagonist found in it a patent of nobility, and 
its humblest accessory became the acolyte of a cultured mys- 
tery, the trainbearer of ‘ gorgeous Tragedy in sceptred pall,’ 
and basked in the halo of her splendour. To such a pile of 
human sympathies as the world had never seen before, includ- 
ing patriotic fervour, religious rapture, exuberant jocosity, 
and frolic ecstasy, the altar of Dionysus supplied the torch : 
and the whole of living Athens became a conflagration of en- 
thusiasm with which no modern audience of playgoers, each 
anxious for his half-guinea’s worth or half-crown’s worth, can 
ever hope to compete. 

The only state of public feeling comparable to it in later 
times was that of the vast concourses met in the fervour of 
faith to celebrate some medieval Passion-mystery, whence 
crowds who came in singing would return in tears.* For 
the development of the modern European drama has its point 
of departure everywhere in the Church. In France, where 
the genius of the people most favoured the continuity and 
fulness of Latin influence, the play was at first a mere ap- 
pendix to the sacred offices and hardly distinguishable from 
them. The name ‘mystery’ was given to each alike; the 
Church itself was the theatre, the altar serving in the oldest 
mystery, that of the Passion, for the Saviour’s tomb. A. 
church choir or a company of friars were the first performers. 
First, in the process of development, the dramatic part was 





* ‘Les foules y vont en chantant et en reviennent en pleurant.’— 
Royer, i. 214, citing a ‘ Breton proverb’ as authority. 
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detached from the church office proper and played between 
mass and vespers. Then we hear of a scaffold erected in the 
chancel. In due course the scene migrates outside the church 
door, but is still in the sacred precinct. Lastly, municipal 
rivals arise to the religious fraternities which had had the 
monopoly before, and scaffoldings were erected in the towns. 
The French Trouvéres of the thirteenth century not only 
dropped Latin and adopted the vulgar tongue, but, while re- 
taining something of a religious tinge, drew plots from existing 
social relations. Thus we have in ‘ Robin et Marion’ a 
shepherdess damsel carried off by a seigneur whom she resists 
‘tooth and nail;” her swain meanwhile keeping at a judicious 
distance from his long sword, but, when she has effected her 
escape, bragging of the feats he had intended. They found 
another source for their plots in the earlier fablicux, whiel 
lent themselves easily to dramatic treatment. Here we find, 
then, on the one hand the germ of the comic opera, on the 
other that of the modern adaptation of the play from the novel. 
Germany runs a parallel course, but takes each stage somewhat 
later. It boasts, however, the dramatic ‘ Dialogues’ of the nun 
Hrostwitha, supposed to have been written by her at the age of 
twenty years in the Saxon convent of Gandersheim, about 
950 a.p. There are six of these preserved, all teaching the 
lesson on which the elder brother dilates in Milton’s ‘ Comus —- 
‘°*Tis chastity, my brother, chastity.’ 


The characters are wholly taken from the legends of saints, 
but the situations and speeches are worked up from the imagi- 
nation of the writer. All are in Latin, marvellously pure tor 
the period, without a trace of the base monastic idioms current 
among the ‘ religious’ in the time of Otho the Great. Each 
piece is a single act, comprising sometimes as many as fourteen 
scenes. They have been sometimes spoken of as echoes of 
Terence, and it is possible that the currency of his works 
may have suggested their form; but their Latinity, although 
superior, is not Terentian.* M. Royer throws doubts on their 
antiquity, merely on the general ground that the turmoil and 
wild confusion of the age seems ill suited to literary repose and 
leisure. But there must have been intervals in the fits of 
havoc, or religious societies could hardly have existed at all : 
and in those intervals it was more easy to throw off the lighter 
work of the imagination than to carry on a prolonged strain of 





* They are largely charged with the vulgate and patristic Latin; 
e.g. mansiuncula, aecceptabilis, insensatus, lucifluus, carnalis, sospitas, 
inremediabiliter. 
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ponderous thought on serious subjects. The Germans, how- 
ever, although they remained constant to the cycle of sacred 
subjects for a longer time, yet made early advances towards the 
partial disuse of Latin. A mixed language known as the 
lingua farcita, langue farcie (perhaps the origin of ‘ farce’), 
appears early in the eleventh century, and was an allowed 
medium of the representation of scriptural stories. 

But down to the close of the twelfth there appears to be no 
certain trace of any dramatic piece wholly in the vernacular 
except in France. Even there, however, Latin,* or a similar 
transitional admixture of Latin and Provencal, is common 
throughout both these centuries, during which the dramas 
continue to be on sacred themes, occasionally including original 
combinations. Thus the parable of ‘the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins’ is introduced into a drama on the Resurrection. 
These Virgins visit the sepulchre and have the news of the 
Resurrection announced to them; on which the foolish, but 
the foolish only, go to sleep and spill their oil. In due course 
their alarm and rejection follow, much as in the parable. The 
manuscript of this play includes most naive and concise stage 
directions, or rather instructions for the mise-en-scene, in the 
days when actors managed all that for themselves; e.g., 
* Let hell be on one side and the houses on the other, and 
‘then heaven . .. Galilee to be in the midst, an Emmaus 
‘also required; then, when everyone is seated and silence 
* prevails, let Joseph of Arimathea approach Pilate and say :’ 
—and thereupon follows the opening dialogue. In a Munich 
manuscript of the thirteenth century the mystery of the 
Nativity shows a delightful unconsciousness of all chrono- 
logical trammels. Balaam on his ass, Isaiah and Daniel up- 
lift their prophetic voices in unison. To them enter the chief 
of the Jewish synagogue, who, hearing the Virgin-birth pre- 
dicted, denounces it straightway as a monstrosity dire enough 
to turn the stars in their courses and topsy-turvy the whole 
realm of nature, and ‘rails in good set terms’ on the prophet 
Isaiah for hazarding such an oracle. The latter leaves the 
argument for the defence to his distinguished contemporary, 
St. Augustin, who in orthodox fashion proceeds to demolish 
the unbeliever. In the twelfth century, while the vernacular 
was encroaching on the French stage, Latin and the Liturgy 
ruled the entire Teutonic development of the dramatic germ. 





* M. Royer affirms that Latin plays, on subjects sacred or profane, 
continued to be performed in all continental countries down to the end 
of the eighteenth century. 
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Then we come upon the lingua farcita in which Latin and Old 
German appear byturns. Further in the thirteenth, although 
all ‘ mysteries ’ still follow simply the text of Scripture or holy 
legend, and the Passion-mystery is still the sun of the dramatic 
system, yet the vernacular has nearly overpowered the Latin, 
all the principal parts of the piece being in Old German; and, 
as we progress further, in stage directions only is Latin re- 
tained, and the whole delivery is in the people’s tongue. The 
word ‘ Exit, still retained in English dramatic literature, is 
probably the last vestige of these classical traditions. In the 
first editions of the Elizabethan dramatists, many of the stage 
directions are in Latin. 

M. Royer doubts, and, we think, with good reason, whether 
the ‘ Mystery of St. Catherine,’ performed in this country in 
the twelfth century, was done in English, and points out that 
Geoftroy,* its reputed author, was a Frenchman and a mem- 
ber of the University of Paris. He further insists that the 
‘ Spectacles of London,’ mentioned by William Fitzstephen 
in the second half of the same century, do not prove the 
existence of English dramas ; and maintains that two centuries 
must yet elapse before we touch bottom in English at the 
miracle-plays by Chester of Coventry, and that, with the ex- 
ception of France, and partially of Germany, from the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the end of the thirteenth century, 
Latin continued to be the exclusive dramatic vehicle. Thus 
the drama had scanty interest for the common people, and re- 
mained either a didactic form of worship, or, as in the case of 
Hrostwitha and the extant plays of Terence, an amusement of 
the learned leisure of the cloister. 

As regards Germany, M. Royer skips, with one or two 
general phrases at most, the entire fourteenth century and 
lands us in the fifteenth at the Meistersanger, with their or- 
ganised societies of authors and actors. He dwells through sixty 
pages exclusively on France, with a glance merely at the 
Netherlands, which in the very late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries begin first to furnish materials for his review. 
The prevailing form of the French stage at this period is that 
of the § Miracles de Notre Dame,’ to which the Netherlandish 
pieces run parallel. Forty pieces seem to be extant under 
that name, but these are probably a mere fraction of the 
produce which a single province yielded. M. Royer regards 
these * Miracles’ as the repertory of a monastery. But there 


* He was master of the school at Dunstable Abbey and afterwards 
abbot of the same. The performance was probably in Latin. 
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are broad popular features about some which he cites, espe- 
cially about the ‘drame bourgeois’ of the * Dame Gibour,’ 
which seem to show an appeal to wider than conventual 
sympathies. M. Royer ascribes to them a dramatic invention 
and an aim at truth to nature not found in the works of the 
previous or following age, which would be strange if they were 
so purely monastic as he would have them. The plots always 
turn on celestial aid, mostly that of the Virgin, but some- 
times that of an angel,as in ‘ Robert le Diable ;’ of the plot of 
which, not as cooked into an opera, but as drawn doubtless 
from the fabliaux, we will give a specimen outline. Robert 
is a young noble, fierce, unscrupulous, and steeped in every 
crime of a violent age. His father seeks by herald-messengers 
to reprove and reclaim him, but in vain; he ill-treats the mes- 
sengers and scorns the message, and is accordingly by 
paternal decree banished. He has a last interview with his 
mother, not of filial tenderness, but threatening her sword in 
hand. She avows that, being by divine ordinance barren, she 
had invoked Satanic aid to remove the ban, and that his birth 
followed. On this Robert’s horror of conscience is aroused at 
last. He goes to Rome, confesses, and has penance imposed— 
to herd with beggars and feed with dogs, and counterfeit the 
state of one mad and dumb. Meanwhile the Empire rings with 
the alarm of a Saracen invasion. The angel Gabriel shows 
him marvellous white armour and bids him arm. He does 
so and saves the Empire. The emperor’s daughter is pro- 
mised to the hero of the day, when forward comes a seneschal 
to claim her with counterfeit armour and a precisely similar 
wound to that received by Robert. The princess herself, § qui 
‘a tout vu, exposes the fraud; on which the Pope remits 
Robert’s penance, but he persists in self-mortification, A 
hermit at last appears as the deus ex machina to declare the 
decree of heaven, cut short his penance, and crown his career 
with the nuptial blessing. In the older romance he tums 
hermit, and dies ‘in the odour of sanctity,’ and the crowning 
splendours of the drama are not nuptial but funereal. 
The whole is in octosyllabic rhyme, and shows how firm a 
grasp of incident and character the nascent drama of the four- 
teenth century had acquired in France. 

The fifteenth century brings us to the * Mystéres Cycliques,’ 
the aim of which was to give full development and complete- 
ness to the several parts of sacred story which had formed the 
themes of disconnected or merely outlined pieces before. They 
affect the completion of each cycle of events in one whole, 
and, to grasp their object effectually, ran sometimes to the 
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length of 40,000 lines, spread over an eight days’ sustained 
performance, displayed on a stage a hundred feet long, sus- 
tained by vast scaffoldings abutting on house-fronts, and drew 
a vast concourse of spectators, exhausting the known resources 
of scenic art, device, and decoration at the period, and kind- 
ling an enthusiasm comparable to that of Athens in the 
palmy days of the Attic stage. Such was the furore thus 
excited that great risks sometimes beset the actors. The 
‘ Christus’ of a Passion-mystery is mentioned as narrowly 
escaping actual death on the cross, and the Judas of the same 
as almost hung in earnest. The Passion-mystery was, as 
usual, the centre of all interest; every fibre of the sacred text 
was made to spin a new coil. It would be utterly impossible 
therefore to attempt to give an idea of the full-length effect. 
But a few of the touches of dramatic colouring imparted may 
be gathered from the following snatches of M. Royer’s text. 
St. John the Baptist is preaching—‘ on voyait le saint entouré 
‘ de sauvages, de serpents et d’animaux hideux. II disait aux 
‘spectateurs que ces bétes représentaient limage de leurs 
‘ péchés;’ and St. Mary Magdalene, converted from a life of 
vanity, ‘ira lui baiser les pieds et répandre sur lui les pré- 
‘cieux parfums quelle réservait pour ses toilettes.” The 
Judas expands into a character of much complexity, sudden 
reverses, and subtle intrigue. One drama assigns him an 
early life of exposure and adventure, modelled on the classic 
lines of C&dipus. After this he takes service with Pilate, 
who esteems him highly as a bon compagnon, and the link 
between this later stage and the earlier one is his shipwreck 
‘ on the island of Iscariot.’ 

Side by side with these colossal pieces we find traces of 
Terence’s comedies being still in request, and a singie his- 
torical piece founded on the achievements, then recent, of 
Jeanne d@’Arc is mentioned and analysed by M. Royer. It is 
spoken of as ‘ lately found in the archives of the Vatican,’ and 
as having been annually played at Orleans in memory of its 
rescue by the Maid. It only carries the heroine through her 
career of victories, loyally sinking her capture, trial, and 
execution, The most racy and effective parts in the popular 
eye of the period were perhaps those of the stage demons, to 
whom the utmost license, both of costume and antics, appears 
to have been conceded, and whose presence was felt not only 
on the stage, but in various practical jokes on one another or 
the audience. In an older Mystery a stage direction bids 
them ‘ clatter their cauldrons and stewpans.’ One may sup- 
pose how the hair of the audience would stand on end at 
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the sound, and may conjecture what a very different set of 
nerves it would tickle now. Stage demons with horns and 
scaly tails used to appear within living memory in the last 
scene of ‘ Don Giovanni’ as ministers of retribution, but have 
lately been dropped in order to keep the ridiculous at a 
respectful distance. As reliefs to the public mind from the 
overstrain of these terrors, comedy and farce found their 
fitting place, and flourished as reagents to the terror and pity 
of the Passion-play. 

Italy in the thirteenth century shows no vernacular drama, 
but hovers between Latin Church offices on the one hand and 
pantomime on the other. In the fourteenth we find, but still 
in Latin, a quasi-historical drama, in the larva stage of mono- 
logue recitation, founded on a subject from the national 
annals—that of Ezzelino, tyrant-duke of Padua. The story 
slightly recalls that of Robert le Diable, but crowns the hero’s 
tyrannies and fluctuations of fortune with a fine moral effect 
in the massacre of himself and family. Similarly Petrarch is 
credited with a Latin comedy, which is not extant. In the 
fifteenth century appeared the vernacular rappresentazioni, 
taken, however, from the legends of the saints or from Scripture 
story. The earliest by Féo Belcari, a Florentine, is said to 
contain a medley of tournaments, combats, songs, and dances, 
emulating such entertainments as amused our own childhood at 
Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre. But in these rappresentaziont 
an angel always prologises, and often reappears to dismiss the 
audience with some maxim of Holy Writ—the moral at the 
end of the fable. 

At the close of this century the classic vein ef Italy opens, 
preferring, however, for its tragic model the stilted verbosity 
of Seneca. With the revival of classic themes on Italian soil 
the meretricious taint of rhetoric, which flavours Latin poetry 
from the silver age downward, revived also—quippe solo natura 
subest. The sentiments, moreover, are narrow, the composi-- 
tion flat, the turn of expressions less happy than in the French 
‘Cycliques ;’ and indeed the demand was rather for display 
than for good taste; and the enthusiasm was of that somnolent 
kind which is seen when a public, like that of Florence under 
the Medici, merely takes on trust what its august patrons give 
it. Even in the sixteenth century we find recitations modelled 
on those of the Virgilian shepherds, the pastoral dialogue easily 
expanding into a kindred drama, cumbering the stage of the 
Italian renaissance, e.g. in the ‘Orfeo’ of Poliziano, the 
. a. of Tasso, and the ‘ Pastor Fido’ of Guarini. Public 
taste in histrionic performances was not really aroused even in 
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its Tuscan cradle. Italian tragedy of this period is shamble- 
fed with horrors which would pollute, if they did not revolt, 
the mind. In comedy Italy inherited the happier inspirations 
of Plautus and Terence, and there were some few of her sons 
who could construe the remains of Menander, then probably 
extant in considerable bulk among the newly imported Greek 
MSS. But no appreciable effects of Greek comedy on the 
Italian stage can be traced. Still, under the powerful genius 
of Ariosto, of Machiavelli, and of Tasso, all of them comic 
writers, although more popularly known for other works, 
Italian comedy rose to a height which it has never since 
attained. The seventeenth century was content with transla- 
tions from the great Spanish masters, then in the zenith of 
European fame, and with outline sketches of extemporaneous 
comedy, left for the native quickness of the actor’s apprehen- 
sion to fill up. Flaminio Scala in 1611 published a collection 
of such, just as divines have published skeleton sermons. A 
sacred drama, the ‘ Adamo’ of Andreini, i613—1641, has been 
thought, but doubtfully, to have given Milton his first dramatic 
idea of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ In France, even in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, we find municipal interest enlisted in the performances, 
with an animated public paying for their places, eager to fill 
them, and bent on exercising the full privilege of popular cen- 
sure so acquired, 

In Spain we have an undoubted trace of an early satirical 
drama in a royal ordinance of 1260 for its suppression ; permit- 
ting, at the same time, the representation of sacred subjects, 
but only in towns, not in villages. Hence we may infer a 
popular diffusion of rustic facetie on the Spanish stage, which 
the gradual extinction of ancient liberties and the growth of 
Church influence overpowered. Very probably they were 
personal satires on the clergy with the ‘usual license of grimace 
and scurrility. A glimpse of true comedy, but ill sustained, 
peeps out about 1480-1510 in the ‘Celestina’ of Rojas and 
Cota and the ‘ Calandra’ of Bibbiena; then we fall back again 
into mawkish dialogue or eclogue, and the orthodox auto 
which the Inquisition sanctioned. The ‘ Celestina,’ known also 
as * Calisto’ and * Melibova,’ ends tragically, but has been pro- 
nounced by Mr. Hallam * ‘ the earliest modern comedy known 
‘to be extant.” M. Royer describes it as a ‘trop fidéle 
‘ peinture de mecurs détestables.’ The lines of pleasant comic 
sketches hover before us, ill-defined and incomplete, in the 
scenes of Lopez de Rueda, for some of which Cervantes wrote 





* Literature of Europe, i. 361, ed. 1840. 
VOL. CLVIII. NO. CCCXXIII. F 
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prologues, as also plays on his own account, until we reach, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, the monarch of Spanish 
comedy, Lopez de Vega, the number of whose known plays 
is set at over six hundred, although the texts of rather more 
than two-thirds alone are extant. To these about a score of 
autos sacramentales, or directly sacred pieces, should be added. 
Among his extant comedies is one on the plot of Shakespeare’s 
* Romeo and Juliet,’ but with the tragic element struck out of 
it. The lovers’ marriage, at first concealed, is acknowledged 
by Capulet, and all ends happily. There is evidence that 
Lopez had no knowledge of his great contemporary’s achieve- 
ment on the same theme. 

In Poland plays on historical subjects are said to be older 
than those on religious—a curious exception if true. Thus we 
hear of a scenic representation before Prince Premislas in 
1290, in which the ghost of his own wife, whom he had recently 
murdered, was made to appear ; but no extant manuscript is ad- 
ducible in proof of this. The earliest repertory, dating from 
1521, that of some Cracovian Dominicans, contains the usual 
‘ Mysteries,’ side by side with lighter dramatic diversions of 
the comic popular kind; while some pieces contain a satirical 
vein, dealing with the vices of the aristocracy, embedded in 
grave religious matter. The nobility, however, had their 
Latin theatre, with such pieces as ‘ Ulyssis Prudentia,’ ‘ Ju- 
‘dicium Paridis, &c. A century later we find the story of 
Jephthah dramatised, but with a treatment borrowed from the 
similar classic theme, the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis. As 
the Reformation reached Poland, its dramatic sentiment toox 
up the defence of the old faith and ritual, and about the same 
time was even more eminently conservative in satirising the 
then novel planetary system of Copernicus. 

As we trace Spanish drama into the seventeenth century, 
Calderon widens the road opened by Lopez, including tragic, 
historic, comic, and tragi-comic pieces. Ilis hero is mostly 
the conventional hidalgo, gallant, jealous, resentful, revengeful, 
but his plots are more concisely packed, and have neater turns, 
his combinations and contrasts are more skilfully articulated and 
more nicely shaded. The genius of stage intrigue reaches its 
acme in him, Of his 520 known dramas only 180 are extant, 
of which perhaps a third have been translated into various 
languages of the neighbouring nations. Both he and Lopez 
were by turns soldier, poet, and ecclesiastic; and the tripie 
thread of chivalry, gallantry, and religion, which runs through 
their scenes and tinges their sentiments, faithfully reflects the 
influences of their chequered careers. The father of modern 
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comedy, however. is Alarcon. He avoids the tedious descrip- 
tions which overload his predecessors’ scenes, and shows a 
scenic instinct for what will strike the eye and ear at once in 
force of situation and truth of character. From him Corneille 
borrowed directly and entirely the characters, the intrigue and 
details of his ‘ Menteur.’ Similarly he drew the famous ‘ Cid’ 
on the lines of a Spanish piece by De Castro, transferring with- 
out stint situations, scenes, and passages of dialogue. Spain 
aud France bear the dramatic palm from all continental nations 
in this seventeenth century. In the latter country the names of 
Corneille, Racine, and Moliére leave a long track of lustre 
behind them, too broadly marked to need illustration here. 
The Cid is said to have had a distinct political value in the 
eyes of Richelieu, serving as a‘ tub to the whale’ of popular 
clamour, and diverting public criticism from his Spanish policy. 
Now for the first time we gain the starting-point of a con- 
tinuous line of great actors. Indeed the value of the actor as 
an artist may be said to date from this period. M. Royer 
notes that Tirso de Molina, who died in 1648, the year of 
Murillo’s marriage—a date thus connecting sister arts in Spain 
has in his § El Burlador de Sevilla,’ Le Séducteur de Séville, 
given the prototype of ‘Don Juan,’ copied by Moliére, and 
since become a property of all nations through the universal 
language supplied by the geniusof Mozart. This may remind 
us that the stand-still of Italian dramatic genius in the same 
seventeenth century is chiefly due to the fact of the Italians 
being then concentrated in the development of opera; which 
first appeared at Florence in 1596, and in the following 
century took complete possession of the Roman and Venetian 
stage; was imported into France by Mazarin in 1646, and 
peeps out in England for the first time under the austere rule 
of puritanism about a decade later. The ballet begins first, 
but with the aid of partial dialogue or song, in the days of 
Henri III. of France. He and Henri LV. encouraged it, but 
only at their court theatres and private entertainments. The 
grave Sully himself, when Grand Master of the Arsenal, built 
a big theatre for it, and was solicited by a court lady to take a 
part. Bassompierre, Marshal of France, is credited, in con- 
junction with several nobles of the highest rank, with extem- 
porising a ballet to quiz their sovereign lord, Louis XIII. 
dallet, however, did not run itself quite free of dialogue and 
song, and become a mutely mimetic drama, until the eighteenth 
century. 
The Slavonic drama has its earliest national title-deeds in 
a Tcheck MS. ascribed to the latter part of the thirteenth 
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century, with the stage directions, as in the kindred German 
play, still in Latin. On comparing, however, the Tcheck 
with the German, M. Royer assigns the priority to the 
Teheck on the score of greater simplicity of structure. He 
notes that the Churches “of Dalmatia, Croatia, Bohemia, and 
Poland paid religious allegiance to Rome and the West, 
Russia and Bulgaria to Greece and the East, and that their 
dramatic impress followed that allegiance. The piece which 
this MS. contains is entitled ‘ Mastickar,’ and means properly 
a seller of drugs, from the well-known ‘ mastick,’ but is nearly 
equivalent in use to the French ‘ Charlatan.’ This piece was 
probably a part only of a Passion-mystery, which formed a 
larger whole. In it the ‘Three Marys’ come to buy their 
‘spices and ointments.’ Ruben, the Mastickar’s apprentice, 
assumes that they want the perfumes as cosmetics; for the 
sublime and the ridiculous had not even a step between 
them, but went arm in arm, in those simple days. 

Thus, then, we have followed the development of the national 
drama among all the leading states of Europe down to the 
seventeenth century. It may be worth while to trace the 
same in our own country with a little more fulness. We 
will pass by, as a mere parallel variety of which sufficient 
examples have already been given, the nursery drama which 
flourished in the Middle Ages under the protectorate of the 
Church, of which some early specimens have been recorded 
above, and start from the time when stage-players in Eng- 
land were mere dependants of royalty and nobility. We 
find flourishing at this period, that of the early Tudors, a 
social form of the drama, termed a ‘ disguising, in which no 
strict line separated actors from spectators, which seems to 
have been highly popular in great houses, and at the Court 
itself under Henry VII. and Henry VIII.,* as well as a more 





* A ‘Booke of all manner of orders concerning an Earle’s House,’ 
cited by Collier, vol. i. pp. 24-5, bears a date in Henry VII.’s reign, but, 
as the handwriting is described as late Henry VIII.’s, it is probably re- 
copied. It contains elaborate rules for a pageant dance performed by 

‘ disguisors,’ who are to come in, ‘ make their obeysaunce, and daunce 
“such daunces as they be appointed,’ and ‘ when they have doon, the 
‘ Morris to come in incontinent as is appointed.’ It provides for the 
share of women in the pageant, in which case they are ‘ to come in first,’ 
as by a courteous recognition of the dues of chivalry. This suggests 
something quite different from the presence of the professional actress, 
a class which, indeed, in England did not exist until much later. The 
book recognises, further, a ‘ maister of the disguisings,’ as well asa 
‘ maister of the revills, each being a distinct officer with discretionary 

powers. 
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distinctly histrionic form, that known as the ‘ interlude,’ per- 
formed in the pauses of stately banquets to amuse the guests, 
and in which, therefore, the line of distinction was inherent in 
the circumstances. Organised dramatic entertainments were 
less frequent, and might follow any of the customary forms 
which the Church had bequeathed, or which the revival 
of classical taste was introducing. Thus Henry VIII., we 
find, took over a company of players from his father’s house- 
hold, and in 1514 set up another, distinguishing the former as 
‘the king’s old players.’ The ‘Gentlemen of the Chapel ’ 
and ¢ Children of the Chapel’ were also on occasion converted 
into ‘comedians,’ a service which the traditions of the Church 
redeemed from the imputation of novelty. One of these latter 
was John Heywood, a boy at the time, who became afterwards 
of some note as a poet and dramatist. 

‘ Interludes,’ {rom the frequent introduction of them, became 
the most current form of dramatic entertainment, and that term 
the one best known in popular use as generally descriptive of 
it.* Thus Henry VILI., besides making the ‘ Mastership of 
‘ the Revels,’ ¢ in 1546 or earlier, a permanent office, whereas 
before it had been occasional only, had also a standing corps 
of ‘players of interludes;’ and in Heywood’s ‘ Interludes,’ 
which begin about 1530, we have the first strongly marked 
departure from the miracle plays and morals, or moralities, of 
the early Church style. Mr. Collier remarks, in his ‘ Annals 
‘of the Stage,’ that these interludes ‘have frequently both 
‘clever humour and strong character to recommend them.’ 
The entertainment known as a ‘masque’ appears in 1513, 
as a novelty newly imported from Italy, in which the king 
himself ‘ with eleven other appeared disguised after the man- 
‘ner’ of that country. How it differed from a ‘ disguising ’ 
is not clear. But probably it had something more distinctly 
dramatic in the way of plot and incident, derived from the 
classic traditions of which Italy was the home. We know 
that it had such later, from the lovely exemplar of ‘ Comus;’ 


* Thus ‘interludes’ is the generic term for all theatrical repre- 
sentations in the Declaration of Lawful Sports on Sundays in 1618, and 
occurs similarly in early enactments touching the stage. 

+ Termed in the patent ‘ Magister iocorum, revillorum et mascorum.’ 
The ‘mask,’ as mentioned above in the text, had then newly been in- 
troduced at Court. The ‘masques’ in ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ act ii. 
sc. 5, are a puplic entertainment in the open streets. In ‘ Romeo 
‘and Juliet,’ act i. sc. 4, the allusions to ‘ prologue’ and ‘ prompter ’ 
show that the masking which follows had dramatic affinities, although 
dropped, to further the plot of the masquers. 
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and it appears to have continued popular at the Court of the 
early Stuart princes. Nor did Charles I. and his queen, 
whose foreign tastes it eminently suited, disdain to mingle 
among the masked performers in the semi-private theatricals 
of their household. We may add that in 1520 we have the 
first mention of a Latin play, ‘ a goodly comedy of Plautus,’ 
presumably intended for the recreation of French hostages 
of high distinction, then in the king’s hands for the surrender 
of Tournay, Latin being then and later the accepted medium 
of foreign communication. Latin plays, however, formed a 
staple amusement of scholastic and learned bodies. It seems 
likely that St. Paul’s School, as well as Westminster, in which 
alone it still survives, gave such performances; although the 
‘Children of Powle’s’ and those ‘of Westminster’ is an 


ambiguous term, applying equally to the chorister scholars of 


either cathedral in the year 1528. Nor, indeed, are the West- 
minster scholars clearly distinct from these latter until the 
Queen’s refoundation under charter in 1560. It is recorded, 
however, that ‘the Boys of the Grammar Skolle of West- 
‘ minster played before the Queen’ at ‘ Twelfthtyde’ in 1564. 
Richard Mulcaster, the first Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, certainly wrote a play, probably in Latin, which the 
‘boys under him’ performed at some time later than 1560-1, 
the date of this school’s foundation. The period 1550-65 
gives us the first clear examples of English comedy in ‘ Ralph 
‘ Royster Doyster,’ ‘ Misogonus, and ‘ Gammer Gurton’s 
‘ Needle.’ In 1592 we find a rather amusing passage between 
the Privy Council and the university authorities at Cam- 
bridge, who, seeking to purge their seat of learning of ‘ inter- 
* ludes and plays, some of them being full of lewd examples 
‘and most of vanity, had inhibited a performance at the 
neighbouring village of Chesterton, and proceeded the next 
year to request of Lord Burghley fuller powers against actors, 
‘ that badd kinde of people who are (as we thinke) the most 
‘ordinary carriers and dispensers of the infection of the 
‘plague.’ While the university was thus upholding bonos 
mores on sanitary principles, and banning ‘ that badd kinde 
‘ of people,’ the players, as the irony of fate would have it, 
there came by special messenger a royal command, directing an 
English comedy to be got up at Cambridge for her Majesty’s 
entertainment, inasmuch as her own actors could not, owing 
to the prevalence of the plague, perform before her at the 
coming Christmas. The Vice-Chancellor wrote to request 
that the play might be in Latin, *the English vaine nothing 
‘ beseminge our students.’ In 1594-5 the university provided 
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a performance of ‘ certaine comeedies and one tragedie,’ when 
we find the then Vice-Chancellor, who was himself the author 
of the Latin tragedy of King Richard I1I.—perhaps the ‘ one 
‘ tragedie’ so favoured—writing to request the loan of the 
royal wardrobe from the Tower, ‘ upon sufficient security, 
‘there being in that tragedie sundry personages of greatest 
‘ astate to be represented in ancient princely attire.’ 

In the reign of Elizabeth stage players are feeiing their 
way to become a distinct profession. ‘The Common Council 
of London, in reply to the patronage and introduction which 
the royal patent of 1574 insured to Burbadge’s (sic) com- 
pany ‘as well within our cyty of London and liberties of 
‘the same as within other cyties,’ urge first that constant 
topic which was the most presentable argument against the 
stage, viz. the danger of plague-contagion thence arising. 
They then proceed to note that heretofore players had not 
made their living by their art, but ‘used other honest and 
* lawfull artes,’ and then learned some ‘ interludes’ for extra 
gain ‘in vacant time of recreation.’ This shows that a new 
profession was setting itself up, and that the fact was viewed 
with suspicious jealousy by civic authority. The whole calling 
of an actor had hitherto been a mere ‘interlude’ in the graver 
affairs of life. It was now to be a substantive calling, and the 
art must maintain the artist.* The deeper cause of antipathy 
was the growth of puritanic feeling which had made its way 
largely among municipal bodies, and to which the statute of 
1574 was no doubt traceable. At Leicester, in 1572, Lord 
Worcester’s players defied the mayor, and performed in spite 
of him, but had to submit and apologise. At Banbury,t 





* In their address to the Privy Council, 1575, ‘ Her Ma’tie’s poor 
‘ players’ urge that ‘the tyme of our service draweth very neere,’ that 
they must practise in order to be ready when required by the queen, i.e. 
at Christmas and Twelfth Night especially (the dedication of which 
festival to the drama is preserved in the title of Shakespeare’s comedy 
of that name), and that meanwhile they must live; and, ‘ the season 
‘ of the year being past to play at any of the houses without the city of 
* London,’ they request letters to the lord mayor of London and justices 
of Middlesex, to enable them to play within their jurisdictions. This 
shows that the statute 14 Eliz. was practically adverse to the players, 
and that the patent of 1574 was an attempt to restore to a select body 
of them the protection so infringed. They still found that statute too 
strong for them, and request royal or privy council letters accordingly. 

+ ‘More devout than a weaver of Banbury’ is a proverbial phrase 
in Davenant about this same time. So Ben Jonson makes ‘ Zeal-o’- 
‘the-land Busy’ (a Puritan character in his ‘ Bartholomew Fair’) a 
Banbury man (Collier, vol. i. p. 473 and notes). 
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where puritanism was rampant in 1632, the mayor and 
justices lodged a company of players as ‘ wandering roages’ 
(ste) in the common gaol, although bearing a royal patent and 
the commission of the ‘ Master of the Revels.’* This was 
when the tide of puritanic feeling had wellnigh reached its 
height, but it serves to illustrate the tendency all along. 
Middle-class respectability being thus largely adverse to them, 
the players were forced back on the protection of the Crown 
and the nobles on the one hand, and on the favour of the 
lower classes on the other. There was, indeed, much to be 
said on the side of civic authority. The players were most in 
request at seasons of festivity when license most prevailed. 
The feeble powers of police at the period found it easier to 
prohibit the incentives to disorder than to keep them within 
due limits. The defective sanitary arrangements and igno- 
rance of the means to prevent or combat contagion caused an 
alarm, as times went, from which London and the older popu- 
lar centres were hardly ever entirely free. Thus the Privy 
Council propose as their limit the number of fifty deaths 
per week by plague as that within which plays should be 
permitted (1574-5) in London; and James L., in a patent to the 
Blackfriars House, forbade performances when such deaths 
were over forty per week. Between plague and Lord Cham- 
berlain, Justice Shallow and constable Dogberry, the players 
must have had a bad time of it. Besides this argument, 
which, as unanswerable, leads their file of objections, the 
Common Council, in their order for the City of London, 1575, 
allege the ‘ corruption of youth with incontinence,’ the ‘ wast- 
‘ ing time and thrift, the ‘ provoking the wrath of God, the 
* ground of all plagues,’ the ‘ withdrawing the people from the 
‘ resort to public prayer,’ and add that plays were ‘ daily cried 
* out against by all preachers.’ And still more outspokenly, in 
their previous correspondence with the Privy Council, they urge 
‘ how uncomely it is for youth to runne streight from prayer 
‘ to playes, from God’s service to the devell’s, and that ‘ to 
‘ play in plage (sic) time is to increase the plage by infection ; 
* to play out of plage time is to draw the plage by offendinge 





* The Banbury authorities professed to suspect some tampering 
with one or both of these documents. ‘The Privy Council professed to 
adopt the suspicion, remanded the players, after some days in gaol, 
to London, examined and released them under bond ‘to be forth- 
‘coming whensoever they should be called for’—clearly a course of 
policy, in order not to clash with local authority backed by popular 
feeling. (Collier, vol. i. p. 475.) 
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‘ of God upon occasion of such playes.’ In this dilemma, the 
objects of suspicion to the ‘ unco guid’ of the time, on the 
score alike of physical and moral contagion, the players were 
like the flying fish between wind and water. If they attempted 
even a tour of the provinces when an alarm of plague was 
reigning, the plague-terror followed them to the country, and 
made the rustics shy of them. In the early Elizabethan period 
the players retained by divers noble houses exhibited in nearly 
all the large towns, and generally with the assistance of their 
corporations. But, as puritanism leavened the municipal 
mind, the amusements authorised on occasions of burgher 
festivity ceased to include theatricals of any sort. Thus, out- 
side the privileged circle of royalty and nobility, the drama 
was banned from civic limits.* The more, however, they were 
prohibited in the city and liberties, the more they flourished 
in the outskirts. Thus, in the last thirty years of the century, 
eleven houses were built,} all just beyond the landmark of the 
Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction; and all were in use, either perma- 
nently or occasionally, at the beginning of the next century. 
The drama grew in the favour of the populace, perhaps by 
the very fact that it incurred the frown of municipal autho- 
rity. ‘These houses, however, were not erected without a 
frequent struggle on the part of the resident neighbours, who 
regarded them, and with some reason, as a nuisance. Popular 
as was the resort to the play, the neighbourhood of a play- 
house was avoided. The rise of the Blackfriars House in 
1576, and its rebuilding in 1596, were alike the subject of 


* The order of Common Council, 1575, not only forbad within the 
city and liberties stage plays containing any words or action of immoral 
or seditious tendency, and interdicted the use of any innkeeper’s 
premises for any dramatic entertainment, the book of which was not 
first ‘ perused and allowed’ by a censor of their own, but added other 
restrictions plainly meant to 1aake such representations within their 
jurisdiction impossible. 

+ These were as follows :—The Theatre and the Curtain, in Shore- 
ditch, opened 1570; the Blackfriars, 1576; the Whitefriars, 1576 ; 
the Newington Butts, 1580; the Rose, Bankside, 1585; the Hope, 
Bankside, 1585; the Paris Garden, 1588; the Globe, 1594; the 
Swan, 1595; the Fortune, 1599. Of these the Globe was the ‘ sum- 
‘ mer house,’ and the Blackfriars the ‘ winter house,’ of the same com- 
pany, including, with Shakespeare and Richard Burbage (son of the 
Burbadge mentioned on p. 10), Thomas Pope, John Hemmings, 
Augustine Phillips, William Kempe, William Slye, and Nicholas 
Tooley. Besides the above-named erections, the Blackfriars playhouse 
was nearly rebuilt in 1596. The puritan City party made a strong 
attempt in 1599 to reduce these to two, but signally failed. 
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hostile petitions from its neighbours, but without effect. Being 
the site of a dissolved monastery, the region at this time was 
probably a purlieu of royal jurisdiction, and thus afforded a 
sanctuary to the distressed players, near enough for the 
citizens’ winter resort, when they were unwilling to face the 
risks of returning in the dusk from the ‘ Bankside.’ From the 
badged and liveried servants of the Crown or the nobility 
issued, in the first instance, probably all the companies which 
played at these houses. They gradually grew to depend on 
the public more, and on noble patrons less. They built them- 
selves houses where they could, like swallows at the eaves, just 
on the outside edge of the municipal pale; but the houses 
always belonged to the companies, not, as later, the com- 
panies to the houses; and the impress of union which each 
company received when they were one nobleman’s servants, 
they retained long after they had achieved independence of that 
tie. This exceptional status made them the subject of unusual 
legislation and jurisdiction. Enjoying a large measure of 
favour from the Crown, at a time when the Crown was dispro- 
portionately powerful, they were allowed a large measure of 
license by popular feeling, and were proportionally obnoxious 
to all local authorities. Thus the actors were a sort of fera 
natura, and the regulations under which they were placed 
were something like the game laws—an abnormal legislation 
arising from an eccentric position. 

Outside such regular companies were an unrecognised and 
promiscuous set of artistic Bohemians, reaching down to the 
acrobatic, funambulist, and pantomimic amusers of the public, 
including jugglers, tumblers, and clowns, These wandered 
about to wakes and fairs, shunning honest labour, neglecting 
at a pinch the scrupulous niceties of meum and tuum, and 
vatering for the mirthful moments of the mixed multitude; 
and were more closely allied to the ‘ vagrom’ class than the 
surgeon to the barber, the painter to the glazier, or the chemist 
to the druggist. Reserving themselves at the greater festivals 
for the larger centres, they took advantage of the large crop 
of local holidays which the wake or fair represented, faith- 
fully visiting every shrine of provincial mirth as the calendar 
brought it round. The mediwval Church had purveyed the 
amusements of its public under the guise of lessons of piety, 
even as it in several countries provided society with pawn- 
brokers under the guise of charity. Now, the strolling crew 
of players and mountebanks caught up, free from its responsi- 
bilities, the tradition of festive representation which fell from 
the ecclesiastic’s hand: and to the ‘miracles, mysteries, and 
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‘ moralities’ succeeded entertainments combining too often the 
wit of a tap-room with the ethics of a bagnio. Caring only to 
hit the public humour easily and cheaply, they found their 
easiest market that for the coarse stimulants of scurrility, as 
knowing that whole audiences will laugh in public at what 
ach would be ashamed of in private. The irregularities 
which festive license tolerated on occasion only, as chartered 
libertate Decembri, became the fixed standard of the life of the 
strolling comedian. Classified with ‘rogues and vagabonds,’ 
they lived under the lash of society, and were pretty sure to 
earn the castigation fully, and perhaps leave something of a 
balance due. The law itself had echoed the social voice in 
fixing a stigma on all the scattered members of a widely 
ranging profession, save a specially privileged minority. Puri- 
tanie feeling viewed that minority as ministering to the pleasant 
vices of the Court and the nobles, and extended the same 
censure to them too. Thus the Common Council, in 1575, 
stigmatises the predecessors of Burbage and Shakespeare as 
those ‘ whoe, if they were not her Ma’tie’s servants, should by 
‘ their profession be rogues.’ 

But the histrionic episode of ‘ Bottom’ in the ‘ Midsummer 
‘ Night’s Dream’ suggests that, the face of local magistracy 
being thus set against the drama, the lower ranks of the 
free men in the civic body, who had some appetite for fun, 
and scanty resources and traditions of art, sometimes took 
upon themselves to organise such entertainments. The sock- 
and-buskin business, thrust away by the furred and gold- 
chained magnates, was taken up, we may suppose, by such 
* rude mechanicals ’ as are represented by Nick Bottom, Peter 
Quince, and Co. The greatest and most influential of the 
Tudor sovereigns, Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, had an inborn 
love of pageant, a strong instinct of its usefulness as a means 
of popularity, and a simple coarseness of taste in gratifying it 
which was racy of the soil of their own popular origin. Thus 
it seems likely that neither of these princes would have de- 
clined with contempt an entertainment of the class carica- 
tured in the ‘ most lamentable comedy,’ had it been offered. 
Possibly Elizabeth might even have welcomed such, as a 
rebuke to the municipal dignity starched with puritanism 
which thwarted her Council’s encouragement of the higher 
class of drama, If Shakespeare had heard of such an incident 
in a royal progress—for instance, in the notable one to Kenil- 
worth in his own Warwickshire—it would have sufficed for 
the germ of his idea of the clowns playing before ‘ Duke’ 
Theseus. But then such companies of ‘ casuals,’ performing 
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after their kind, would be ready-made butts to the wit of the 
trained players of royal or noble houses, who would have a 
proper sense of the distance which separated such stage-refuse 
from themselves. Thus we may suppose that the drama, 
besides the professionals, whether of the royal train or of 
some noble’s, or vulgar strollers, found a third class of occa- 
sional supporters in the municipal dregs of the towns. The 
popular but hazy distinction of the * legitimate ’ drama is 
derived from the line which separated the first of these from 
the other two. 

Before quitting the facts of histrionic history, we may 
remark that the clown, so copiously introduced by Shake- 
speare, where there is little or nothing in the plot to suggest 
it, is derived from the ‘vice’ or fool of the old moralities. 
This is confirmed by a passage in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ act iv. 
sc. 2, where the clown sings— 

‘Til be with you again 
In a trice, 
Like to the old vice, 
Your need to sustain ; 
Who with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his wrath, 
Cries ah ha! to the devil,’ &e. 
But it may be questioned whether, as a matter of fact, since the 
earliest legitimate players were the king’s household servants, 
the king’s jester, who would always have his prescriptive place 
among them, did not form a large factor in the Shakespearian 
clown. The rest amused only on the red-letter days in the 
royal calendar of mirth; but the fool, like a ‘ pickled herring,’ 
was always in season, and would surely be most in season then. 
Thus to introduce some comic business of which he might be 
the vehicle, whether the piece was tragic or comic on the 
whole, seems a necessary result of his presence and office. 

Mr. Payne Collier’s work on the ‘ Annals of the Stage’ is 
thoroughly bottomed on genuine research, led by carefully 
trained accuracy. In glancing at Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s more 
recent work, we must retrace here and there some of the 
ground already traversed in the previous remarks. Those 
volumes are marred by a general looseness of structure, sham- 
bling method of narration, slovenliness of phrase, and inac- 
curacy in names. ‘To speak of ‘a royal personage of quality’ 
is surely ‘to paint the lily... On page 9 we find ourselves 
‘under Charles I1.,’ whose ‘ Master of the Revels looked after 
‘the comedians and exacted his fees sternly. Mr. Malone 
* quotes the diary of Sir Henry Herbert who filled this office, 
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‘ which shows clearly that the players being “his Majesty’s 
*« servants” was no Court fiction. Thus in November 1632 (!) 
* he writes,’ &c. So that the example of the Master of the 
Revels’ strictness (in forbidding mimicry of real persons about 
the court) in Charles II.’s time is really taken from the reign 
of Charles I. On the next page we work back to 1603, 
James I.; and in another page again reach Sir H. Herbert 
and 1635. On pages 7-8 we have 39 Eliz. ce. 4, and 1 James I. 
c. 1, referred to, as fixing the ‘ vagabond’ status of the ‘ common 
‘ player,’ and even of the usually protected ‘servants of his 
* Majesty,’ if found ‘wandering abroad.’ But on page 41 
‘we now come to another Act of Parliament,’ i.e. the same 
39 Eliz. c. 4 over again. Whereas the earliest statute which 
fixes that status, unless for those sheltered by royal &c. pro- 
tection or by justices’ license, is one twenty-five years earlier, 
14 Eliz. c. 5, referred to on page 37; that is thirty pages too 
late. Of slips in names examples are, ‘Ralph Alleyn,’ for 
which read * Edward Alleyn,’ vol. i. p. 22; also ‘ Shakespeare 
‘and Jodnson,’ p. 63, where ‘Jonson,’ the famous Ben, is in- 
tended. ‘Cuddle Wharf, p. 43, should be * Puddle Wharf,’ 
‘Dr. Fennison,’ p. 117, should be ‘ Dr. Tennison’ or * Teni- 
‘son.’ Constant repetitions of the same story, or references 
to it, occur within a few pages, sometimes thrice over. The 
art of bookmaking may claim a new departure in Mr. Perey 
Fitzgerald. It would fill a couple of pages of this Journal to 
detail his slips, errors, and confusions, in his first 250 pages. 
We cannot spare space to sweep up litter at this rate, and 
must pass on. 

The Restoration sought to restore all things from the Church 
and Crown downwards, including therefore the stage. The 
Chureh was put back, like a holy image into its niche, and 
soldered there with base metal. The stage, as being an insti- 
tution more to the personal taste of the sovereign, and keeping 
up his ré/e of the * Merry Monarch,’ suffered relatively greater 
degradation through its closer contact with his personal in- 
fluence. The Church he ‘severely let alone, the stage he 
fondly patronised. 

The patents now first granted permanently gave Killigrew 
and Davenant a virtual monopoly. No one could build a 
theatre, put a dramatic piece on the stage, or act a part in its 
performance, without either the concurrence of one of them or 
the risk of penalties. The existing players had thus no choice 
but to take service with one or the other. The policy pur- 
sued by each was much the same, viz. to draw to his side the 
strongest company he could, and form them, or their leading 
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spirits, into a commercial company, engaging them to build a 
new theatre, and allowing them certain shares in the profits, 
but requiring a daily rent of them in their professional capa- 
city for the use of the house when built. Davenant seems 
to have had the best head for the business, and was before- 
hand in engaging the best actors, notably Betterton, the 
chief star of the period. Killigrew’s chief activity lay in 
jesting and tippling, with other kindred pursuits, such as the 
accumulating patents, places, and pensions from the too easy- 
going king, all which failed, however, to keep him from em- 
barrassment. His death in 1682 left his property squandered, 
his widow destitute, and his house deeply pledged. Davenant 
started at the ‘Salisbury Court house’ and the ‘ Cockpit, 
houses already existing. Killigrew kept on for a while the old- 
fashioned ‘ Red Bull ’—an inn accommodated to theatrical pur- 
poses—but soon started afresh in a house near Clare Market, 
then newly built by his company. In 1661 we find Davenant 
opening a rival house close to this in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
Killigrew, not to be outdone, another in Drury Lane—a site 
since become historical in the English drama—which was burnt 
down about ten years later. This again was trumped by the 
ambitious rivalry of Davenant’s son, Dr. Davenant, who outdid 
them all by a still newer and more expensive structure, raised 
by the help of speculative shareholders, in Dorset Gardens, 
whither the Lincoln’s Inn company migrated in 1671. The 
loss of Drury Lane by fire was soon repaired by a new struc- 
ture on the same site, but plain in comparison with the splendour 
of the Dorset Gardens house. But the rivalry was disastrous 
to both the patentees, especially to Killigrew, whose bad ma- 
nagement and improvident habits could ill sustain it. His 
death precipitated an arrangement which had been in contem- 
plation before, the union of the rival patents into one interest. 
Thus the monopoly became closer than ever—so close that 
the public and the actors both rebelled against it. Betterton 
led the desertion from the camp, and a royal license from 
William III., overriding the monopoly of previous patents, 
allowed him to build, by subscription from ‘ people of quality,’ 
another new theatre within the walls of a tennis-court, but still in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which was opened with Congreve’s ‘ Love 
‘for Love’ in April 1695. Thus we find at the end of the 
century two principal houses and companies, as in 1660; but 
one, Drury Lane, representing the united forees of both the 
original patentees in the person of Charles Rich, to whom the 
representative of the Davenants had sold his patent rights, 
and whose unpopular and despotic treatment had helped on the 
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secession; while the other embodied the venture of the seceders 
and their subscribing supporters. This latter was the legi- 
timate ancestor of the house on the subsequently famous site in 
Covent Garden, built in 1732. The Dorset Gardens house 
still continued, but as a secondary to the Drury Lane one, 
in the same interests; and we hear of it, still under Rich’s 
management, as late as 1707. In this site the drama had 
found a footing within the liberties of the city, and, something 
of the old jealousy reawakening when it was proposed in 1700 
to rehabilitate it, it went gradually to decay and was razed in 
1709. The tradition of two principal houses, which so long 
governed the London stage, was thus firmly established. But, 
singularly enough, Rich, after a long management at Drury 
Lane, lived to rebuild the Lincoln’s Inn Fields house, and 
carried all the rights of the original patentees with him thither 
in the reign of George I. Meanwhile, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, the ‘ Haymarket Opera’ had been added, often alluded 
to in the pages of Addison’s ‘ Spectator ;’ and we have thus : 
principal group of houses and arrangements connected with 
them, which perpetuated themselves down to living memory ; 
the Adelphi and the Olympic sprang up as satellites to these ; 
and, more remotely, Sadler’s Weils and the Surrey Theatre 
served to amuse the northern and southern suburbs respec- 
tively. 

Thus, to sum up, it appears that by the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the more advanced nations of Europe had all 
with the exception of Germany, fixed their characteristic types. 
The political chacs into which Germany had drifted owing to the 
Thirty Years’ War is partly responsible for this; but further, 
dramatic genius of a high order had not as yet so far awakened 
in Germany as to call out and marshal those elements, ethnical 
and artistic, which constitute national drama. In Germany 
those elements continue to lie fallow till the eighteenth century. 
In France, Italy, and our own country, that definite type 
had been reached, and only diversifies itself afterwards within 
the range of national taste and spreads itself with the modern 
development of manners and society. Germany has on the 
whole benefited by having so greatly reserved her forces. The 
determining influence of her leaders in poetic genius has thus 
acted on the German stage like a force applied further from 
the fulcrum, or a mould impressed at a temperature when fusion 
is more perfect. As a set-off against this, German genius 
missed even that afterglow of the ages of faith which fell on 
the Elizabethan drama. Omitting therefore Germany, we 
muy say that Shakespeare and his contemporaries rescued our 
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own country from the depraving influence of Seneca and rhe- 
torical tragedy, and mitigated that influence among the Latin 
nations. There are symptoms in the avowed imitations of the 
younger Heywood, and in the exaggerated horrors of the stage 
of Marlow and Kid, of a similar influence dominating among 
ourselves, when the great master arose to rebuke it, and, in the 
advice of Hamlet to the players, gave wholesome teaching, 
which probably his own example embodied. And when, a 
century later, Dryden degraded his genius to the imitation of 
an imitation, to reproduce in English those who had repro- 
duced Seneca in French, the disease came in a mitigated form, 
like the virus of small-pox to a patient fortified previously by 
vaccination, and did not strike home to the vitals nor root itself 
in the system. Dryden, indeed, failed grandly ; but he de- 
served to fail. The keenly-facetted style of workmanship 
achieved by the great Frenchmen of the seventeenth century 
shines blurred and garbled in the paste-jewellery of the restora- 
tion school. The moral decadence was even more lamentable 
than the artistic. In Dryden religion is made, if we may so 
express it, a mere spoon for uncleanness, and the forms of the 
confessional supply the intrigues of the pander. He touches 
hands with Congreve, V anbrugh, and Farquhar. His touch 
is heavier and theirs lighter ; ‘but the same pitch sticks to all 
their fingers. Once substitute for the‘ two great Commandments 
‘of the Law’ the twin code of gallantry and honour, and we 
have a key to the moral system of all four, and of all their 
minor imitators. After Rowe the ‘Cato’ of Addison and the 
‘Irene’ of Johnson land us at the low-water mark of the 
middle Hanoverian era; then Garrick comes to the footlights, 
and Shakespeare’s ascendency revives. That ascendency re- 
mains ever a force in reserve, a vast central current in the 
dramatic channel, exercising a determining influence upon the 
eddying shallows and ditch-fed backwaters which line the nearer 
margin of the stream. The quest of violent stimulants may 
lead authors to rake the kennel for a hero; the passion for ac- 
cessories of splendour may stifle action in pageant for a while; 
but the influence of Shakespeare will always make a revival of 
healthier instincts and a return to truer models possible to the 
most degenerate age. He has become a part of the national 
conscience, and wields in the last resort the moral empire of 
the buskin and the sock. 

Thus at the present moment the company led by Miss E. 
Terry and Mr. H. Irving are the Shakespearian salt of the 
London stage. The two whom we name tower, indeed, above 
the rest with an extinguishing pre-eminence. For reasons of 
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physique, perhaps, on which it would be invidious to dwell, 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’ suits them better than ‘ Romeo 
‘and Juliet.’ But when these two protagonists have the stage 
to themselves, immortal conceptions find due expression, and 
the entertainment may refresh those memories, if any remain, 
that go back to the first quarter of this century. Among the 
rest, the two old gentlemen brothers, Leonato and Antonio, 
although weak in parts where strong feeling is required, are 
the best sustained. The Dogberry ‘of Mr. S. Johnson rises 
sometimes above mediocrity, and is good in details; but the 
self-conceit bubbling over with indignation into which the 
part expands is feebly rendered. The ‘ go to’ of Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary has indeed a depth of contemptuous, vilipending 
rebuke in it, which it is not easy to express to modern ears.* 
Of the modern drama and the present condition of the stage 
we have but little to say. To judge by the countless theatres 
springing up in the metropolis, and the audiences which throng 
them night after night, never were dramatic performances so 
popular, never was the stage so liberally patronised. Times 
have vastly changed since, some forty years ago, public meet- 
ings were held in London to consider the depressed state of the 
drama. The patronage of the Court, and the growing love of 
amusement amongst the people, have solved that « difficulty. Yet 
in spite of this profuse encouragement, and the manifest im- 
provements which have taken place in our theatres and in the 
matériel of the stage, we cannot discover any corresponding 
advance in the literary productions of the drama. It is long 
since any original tragedy or comedy of first-rate excellence 
has been presented to the public. The literary standard of the 
stage is pitiably low; if it were higher, perhaps it would not 
attract the public. Mr. Tennyson’s plays have not proved 
very successful, though * The Cup’ is a work of singular merit, 
and was admirably performed. Mr. Herman Merivale’s tragedy, 
‘The White Pilgrim,’ has passages of great beauty, and 
deserves to rank amongst the most poetical of modern dramas : 
but it was soon withdrawn, and the author, an experienced 
play-writer, complains, in his preface, that there is no demand 
for high literary conceptions on the modern stage. The genius 
of the dramatist is wanting, but what is still more fatal is the 
low taste and degenerate ‘feeling of the audiences. Sheridan 
can still touch them by his inexhaustible wit, but Shakespeare 


* It is probably the remnant of a profane expression docked of its 
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am putation is at the beginning. 
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alone remains in possession of the power to rouse the nobler 
passions and touch the present feelings of the British public. 
All the rest is ‘leather and prunella.’ We hardly care to 
notice it. 

As an example of art at the costermonger level, the ‘ Romany 
‘Rye’ may be cited. It is a serio-comedy of cadgers, poorly 
played at the Princess’s Theatre, but played better than it de- 
serves, and holds a similar dramatic grade to that which the 
‘Police News’ does in literature. As for the actors, what- 
ever their individual merits, as a cast they are poor. In such 
a performance it must needs be so. There is a lack of subor- 
dination to any ruling idea, artistic or moral, in the details of 
the piece itself, which makes stage discipline among them 
impossible. Studies from the Newgate dock, the thieves’ crib, 
the workhouse ward, the tramps’ cellar, sometimes connected 
with the plot, sometimes resting independently on their pure 
artistic merits, crowd repulsive images on the mind, until 
criticism is lost in impatience. Witty and clever nonsense, 
glorified by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and melodised by Mr. A. 
Sullivan, is to be found in ‘ Patience, an Aésthetic Opera.’ 
Where all talk or sing nonsense alike, there is an end of all 
character, or rather no beginning. But this defect of 
‘ Patience’ is the logical consequence of the author’s delibe- 
rate choice, and we must take him as he chooses to be found. 

‘ Life would be supportable but for its amusements,’ said 
Sir George Lewis, and with less exaggeration one might say, 
there would be some fun yet on the London stage but for its 
farces, or rather farce-players ; for there is sparkle enough in 
many of the pieces if it could but find vent. But it goes like 
a damp firework or a leaden shuttlecock. With one amusing 
exception, itself degraded by vulgarism, the cap-and-bells of 
the stage has become a nightcap. One asks oneself, are the 
supernumeraries and scene-shifters taking a turn at the foot- 
lights? But no! The fact is, the custom of putting on a farce 
before the chief piece, for the twenty minutes or so during 
which the reserved seats are filling, flattens the acting fatally. 
Feeling that they are there only to mark time, the actors have 
all the ‘ go’ taken out of them. But farce having thus lost 
caste, modern comedy, not, of course, Shakespearian, tends to 
lose caste too, and slip into the place of the former. Such a 
hybrid is ‘The Overland Route ’—an ‘original comedy’ by 
convention only. The best makes-up and the liveliest points 
in ‘ Money’ are made by dragging the genius of Lytton down 
to a farcical level. The frolic memories of Liston, Charles 
Mathews, Keeley, and Robson flit between us and the pro- 
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scenium, as we sit and chafe‘at a too tolerant public, and think 
that the applause should rather come from the stage, as a tri- 
bute to the exemplary patience of the boxes and stalls. Surely 
the greatest curiosities of current literature are the theatrical 
articles in the London newspapers! The critic smiles at them; 
the moralist muses and sighs. Still, the theatre goes on some- 
how; and so long as the imagination forms the large factor in 
human nature which we find it doing, and opens an inward 
diverticulum from the practical and prosaic burdens of the 
mind, so long the drama, in all its kinds, opera and ballet in- 
cluded, though it drag sometimes a weary life, will never die. 

For the players who choose for their life’s calling that 
ministry of diversion, society in this country always has a light 
esteem. Above all, for the human person to become the 
professional vehicle of public amusement, and let for hire its 
features and gestures, in stage display, entails a secret offence 
to the inbred morgue of society, which discredits the histrionic 
calling, however unjustly. Nor is this sentiment peculiar to 
England. On the contrary, the class of dramatic performers 
has long been held in greater respect in this country than 
on the continent. The Kembles, the Macreadys, the Ellen 
Trees, the Helen Faucits have ennobled it. The prejudice 
against the profession of the stage is far stronger in France 
and Italy than with us. Roman law marked actors with a 
touch of infamy; the Roman Church denied them so much 
as a consecrated grave. Even in Paris, not strict or prudish 
in such things, something of the old disdain survives; and it 
was a marvel when the most accomplished comedian of the 
day received from the President of the Republic the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour. 

Still, it must be confessed that there is a close analogy be- 
tween the temptations of the turf and those of the stage. The 
former lead the jockey to scale as light in truth and in honesty 
as he seeks to do in avoirdupois, reserving sometimes, but not 
invariably, the duty of his engagement to the colours for which 
he rides. The latter incline the actor, and still more the ac- 
tress, to make life a masquerade of flash and glare, a whirligig 
of sudden triumph and precipitate reverse. For both alike, 
that most brittle and least moral of all tests, success before 
the public eye, tends to become a gradually larger and larger 
factor, and character and conscience sink under the influence of 
professional habit. These are the temptations, not of course 
irresistible, but grave and real, which beset the profession of 
‘those who live to please ;’ and these have so far prevailed 
in moulding the traditions of the stage in the past, that they 
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tend to exclude any close scrutiny of moral character in the 
members of a company. Unless he rises above those tradi- 
tions, no manager will care to press such a question. It is as 
much outside his province to consider it, as it was outside that 
of a recruiting sergeant of the great Frederic, who merely 
wanted his men to be six feet high. It is impossible that such 
traditional facts should not result in something of an dtipia, 
a social disrating founded upon a moral sentiment, similar to 
that of oriental castes, which rests on one ceremonial or socially 
artificial. 

The male performer is comparatively a pachyderm, being 
proof against imputations which sting the female reputation to 
death. Thus on the head of the weakest and frailest falls the 
whole, or all but the whole, of the obloquy, which, if due at 
all, should be divided between the public who demand, and 
the male performer who assists at, the actress’s sacrifice, to 
whatever it may amount, of social respect. Thus the stage is 
entitled to say to society, ‘ You exact this work from us, and 
‘ hold us cheap for deing it. You are bound then to protect 
‘the weaker members of our craft against the terrible risks 
which they often run for your sake. Your duty does not end 
with payment at the doors or applause, however judicious, in 
the house. Your pride and self-love inflict a social disability; 
and such disparagement ever tends to depress the moral 
status of those who incur it. The imputation which you 
freely fling on us ever tends to realise itself in actual pro- 
fligacy. A profession which stands at a disadvantage in 
the eyes of public opinion, however unjustly, is only too 
likely to deserve that of which it is suspected ; for the sense 
of hopeless injustice is apt to sting its more sensitive and im- 
pulsive members to desperation. Therefore, as you open 
the door to disparagement, you are bound by moral recipro- 
city to guard the opening, and keep it from becoming, by a 
natural and general law, a downward slope to social perdi- 
tion.” We do not see how it is possible to set aside this claim. 
The ‘ Church and Stage Guild’ is an attempt to recognise and 
meet it. It is only possible to overcome evil by good; and, 
omitting from our present view any specially religious agencies 
which that Guild may enlist, so far as it embodies that broad 
moral principle, we cannot but wish it well. For the amusers 
and the amused to have opportunities of meeting, knowing, 
and befriending one another, will minimise the chances of any 
of the former dropping into the gulf; while the latter will 
perhaps be astonished at the amount of self-respect, unim- 
paired in the face of social discouragement, which the ranks 
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of the former have to show. The perilous position of virtue 
on a slack-rope may gain a less slippery balance under the 
influence of women of unassailable reputation, by however 
many degrees of social latitude removed. Sympathy and 
kindly feeling may go far to outweigh baser temptations and 
less honourable influences. Society owes protection to women 
in proportion to the terrible temptations which it forces upon 
them. One cannot but hope that this Guild, or a similar 
agency, may hold out a helping hand on the perilous path, 
where the false step which ruins is but a_hair’s-breadth 
from the true track. We remember to have heard that an 
accomplished lady, now no more, was moved by her admiration 
for Mile. Desclée, the French actress, then in London, to call 
upon her. Such an incident had never occurred to Desclée 
before in the course of her existence. She was extremely 
touched by it, and after having received her visitor with every 
mark of respect, she said to her, as they parted,‘ Voudriez-vous 
‘me permettre, Mademoiselle, de vous embrasser?’ She felt, 
perhaps for the first time, the sisterhood of human kindness. 
Some remarks on the specialties of the ballet seem sug- 
gested by the above considerations. Every ballet is practi- 
cally a double entendre, and the same is true of the many 
scenic diversions which rely more or less upon its aid. It is 
true on the one hand that they array in brightness, move- 
ment, life, and sparkle of light and colour, the richest treasures 
of poet’s and artist’s imagination. What art can elsewhere 
achieve only in an immoveable moment, lives before the eye 
through all its changeful phases of motion in the mimetic 
dance. ‘This is artistically its object. But on the other hand 
the means which it uses appeal with equal force to a baser 
animalism and pamper the carrion-birds of appetite. There 
are paintings, and probably sculptures too, which are open to 
the same charge. But they are dead canvas and marble, and 
stand fixed changelessly before the eye. If they are public 
property, they hang or stand side by side with others of a 
neutral kind, and do not concentrate themselves in the public 
eye upon a stage given up to them for the time as its chief at- 
traction, nor make the hoardings of London hideous by the 
Brobdingnagian picturesque of their illustrative placards. This 
équivoque with which we charge the ballet is understated by 
Miss Dietz in her pamphlet on ‘The Work of the Actor,’ 
when she says: ‘The unimaginative person sees in the 
‘ ballet only a number of half-dressed women jumping about in 
‘a ridiculous manner; another person sees the fairie creatures 
“ of the hidden world, light, airy, almost flying, &c. What 
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then does the spectator more sensuous than imaginative see in 
the same? We should answer the question by merely writing 
a more coarse-flavoured adjective instead of ‘ ridiculous’ in the 
above passage. The same lady-advocate pursues her theme: 
‘You honour your soldiers for the sake of their patriotism, 
‘ because they risk their lives for their country ; you honour 
* your sailors who,’ &c., &c. (a rather long list of honourables 
here follows) . . . ‘but a woman who risks her good name to 
‘ follow a noble art and earnan honest living, this woman you do 
‘ not honour. Is not this feeling a relic of barbarism?’ But as 
regards ‘the woman who risks her good name,’ need we quote 
Othello, or urge how far more intensely true, if true at all, 
his words are of the ‘good name’ of woman than of man? 
Is there not a suspicion of runaway morals in a votary of art 
who has gone ahead so fast as to find ‘ her good name’ an in- 
cumbrance in the race? 

Perhaps burlesque in some of its various forms is even more 
* advanced’ than the ballet. As Falstaff’s sack was to Falstaff’s 
bread, so are the superfluities of female toilet to its one neces- 
sary. Thus women are hired to become the physical vehicles 
of «sthetic culture, or rather stage machines of the graces 
of movement, attitude, and manner. The consciousness of 
this, were the character of the movements ever so immaculate 
and the incidental exposure ever so limited, must remove a 
weight from the scale of self-respect. It is not as in tragedy, 
comedy, or even possibly farce, where there is a character to 
sustain which has an ethical ingredient, which rouses the 
play of feeling while it animates the intellect. In the lowest 
of these, so long as vice is not directly suggested by the action 
asa whole, there is a glimpse of a nobler sphere, a possibility 
of higher touches. Art may here draw out the elements 
of the entire nature, the loftier elements tempering the lower 
and repressing their undue development; for here we take the 
actor or actress as a whole. In the ballet and kindred per- 
formances the display of an elegant physique in all its varia- 
tions and combinations is the foremost, if not the sole aim; 
and the consciousness of this is to the female sex probably 
more prejudicial than the profession and practice of a prize- 
fighter to the male. The result of his or her art on the per- 
former is not only direct, but curiously multiplied by what we 
may call the theatrical consciousness. For the stage per- 
former the audience concentrates, as in the focus of a mirror, 
all the qualities, moral, intellectual, and physical, of his part, 
and reflects them back to him. But in the ballet, where the 
physical so largely predominate as to efface the rest, there is a 
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general public consciousness, inseparable even from its most 
esthetic votaries, of the lower note struck as well as the higher, 
and prolonged when the higher ceases to vibrate. That rival 
element included in the équivoqgue of art, side by side with 
the living poetry of the ballet and all its picturesque and 
statuesque attributes, is multiplied, concentrated, and reflected 
back on the performer in a vastly greater ratio. 

The same prince of poets who has said, ‘ Frailty, thy name 
‘is woman,’ tells us also ‘ Men’s vows are women’s traitors,’ 
and both axioms are signally illustrated by the biographies of 
that profession which he adorned while living, and which his 
genius feeds for all time. There have indeed always been 
those who have ennobled their art by their characters. But 
to skip such spotted names as Nell Gwynne and Peg Wof- 
fington, who, however, hardly scandalised by their effrontery 
the brazen ages in which they flourished, what an array of 
brilliancy besmirched and blighted do the annals of the stage 
reveal! The more terrible the odds against poor weak 
womanhood, the more unmeasurable, nay, inconceivable, they 
are to those who are shielded alike by tradition and position 
from them. Who indeed can rightly gauge the tempta- 
tions of these heroines of the chronique scandaleuse? Who 
can understand and allow for the overpowering fascination 
which besets her who fascinates all? The test of a chro- 
nometer is to hurry it from a frozen to a boiling tempera- 
ture. Similar is the ordeal to which an actress has often 
been exposed. The woman, or mere girl, emerges from the 
ice-house of penury and privation, and finds the world blazing 
with homage at her feet in the course of a season or less ; 
fortified by no strength of education or sanctity of home, no 
cultured self-respect or holdfast of religious principle. To mark 
rich and titled fops paying court by scores, and the parasite 
fools of fashion following suit by thousands; to know that the 
Comus-rout of rakes, bibulous and libidinous, are wagering 
her overthrow, bribing her infamy, scheming her degradation, 
sullying her fair fame in their foul calumnies and hunting her 
modesty to the death; or to be dogged at her lodgings, whis- 
pered at the stage door, ogled from the stage-box, by some 
prince of fashion with a cankered heart; to be plied by his 
missives, waylaid by his toadies, angled for by his panders, 
advertised in transparent asterisks by his agents in the press ; 
to be pursued, invited, féted, flattered, and to know that a 
single word or look would make her conqueress of the con- 
queror of society, yet to forbear to give it—yet to steel her 
constancy to confront with steadfast coldness the glow of 
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envenomed adulation—how turbid and terrible is the flood of 
such temptation! Some have found home itself tainted with 
an impure atmosphere, and read angry disappointment in a 
venal father’s shrug, or found that a mother’s heart has become 
the serpent’s lair. How hard to brace the soul against the 
narcotics of evil counsel, when one finds vile suggestion 
everywhere and truth nowhere, when natural affection deserts 
to the enemy, 
‘et peccare docentes 
Fallax historias monet”! 


Some again have married worthless ne’er-do-wells. Imagine 
a woman with a heart full of affection which she cannot 
bestow, mated with one who gambles away her earnings, ill- 
treats the wife by whose genius he pampers his own profligacy, 
and is brutally proud of using as a household chattel a 
creature who is the public cynosure of all eyes. How hard 
then to resist the temptation, from that giddy pinnacle of the 
temple of fame to dash at once by a single downward plunge, 
and snap the tie, and end the struggle! Who can wonder 
that so many careers have proved as brittle as they were 
brilliant? The wonder rather is that the number is so great 
of those who have shone with unassuming modesty, or dazzled 
with spotless splendour of renown; that so many emerge from 
that stress of temptation serenely and worshipfully pure. 

An actor’s career is an eccentric curve to which all things 
great and small, all personages high and low, may form 
tangents. All have their charm, and no two charm alike. 
The play of light and shadow, the sparkle of contrasts 
which they exhibit, is inexhaustible. Few of their admirers 
know how dear the admiration costs. For a foremost actor 
in a first-rate part, often indeed for one far less prominent, 
there is positively no substitute possible, if through any in- 
firmity of our common nature he or she breaks down at the 
moment. Hence the desperate struggles to overcome such 
weakness, the strong temptations to stimulants in support 
of it, the dire tendency to cling to the stimulant for its own 
sake afterwards, the numerous sudden deaths either on the 
stage or at or near the theatre door, which such a chronicle 
includes. Few, again, can estimate how terribly seductive is 
the intoxication of success—the Jo triumphe floating on ‘ that 
‘sea of upturned faces in the pit,’ to which Mrs. Siddons de- 
clared human life had nothing comparable. Grandest at the 
moment, fullest of fascination, most transcendently triumphant 
of all the arts during its acme of an instant, the histrionic is the 
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most evanescent. Hence the temptation, often overwhelming, 
to live for the hour and let the future take its chance. Hence, 
too, it follows that the reigning favourite of to-day can never 
really be compared with his or her predecessors. The records 
of public triumphs are most fallacious relatively, whatever 
their absolute value. For the departed actor, stat magni 
nominis umbra, there remains a general light of tradition 
only, the blaze of a conflagration in the sky, the embers 
of which are below the horizon. With the generation in 
whose living applause they lived the great masters of public 
emotion die silently away. Their memory lives only in a dead 
faggot of anecdotes. We read the record of their flashing out 
from obscurity, passing in a week from the units column to the 
hundreds ; sometimes, like Rachel, ‘ coining their heart and 
‘ dropping their blood for drachmas,’ sometimes, like Kean, 
living only for fame and chiefly on brandy. We have many a 
thrilling tale how they enchained their audience to a silence 
fearful of its own applause; but of the analysis of that fasci- 
nation we can learn only the vaguest generalities; all the 
bright peculiar difference which specialised the charm to the eye 
and ear of its own day is dead and gone with it. There is no 
spectroscope of memory for the star that has for ever set. 

We will conclude with a characteristic anecdote that needs 
no comment. ‘ Asseyez-vous, Mademoiselle,’ said the Em- 
peror Nicholas to Rachel, after she had thrown several 
crowned heads and a crowd of serene highnesses into ecstasy at 
Potsdam. She had risen to meet the great Czar, one of the 
most imperial and chivalresque figures that ever wore an 
order; but he declined the homage, he came to pay it:— 
* Asseyez-vous,’ he said; ‘ les royautés comme la mienne passent, 
* la royauté de l’art ne passe pas.’ This from him ‘ of all the 
* Russias ’ to her, the little Jewess girl, who had risen to the 
highest from the lowest round of the histrionic ladder, as a 
singer for stray sous at a café chantant in Paris! The royalty 
of art, it is true, departs not; though its individual kings and 
queens, ‘ like chimney-sweepers, come to dust.’ 
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Art. III.—Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
Condizioni della Classe Agricola. Rome: 1881-2. 


EVER since the dawn of history was there a time when so 
much and such sedulous care and thought were given to 
the condition and wants of the poor, by the ruling and more 
fortunate classes of society in all civilised communities, as is 
the case at present. It would be cynically unjust, and incon- 
sistent with palpable facts, to maintain that this is due wholly, 
or even mainly, to fear of what may result from the despera- 
tion of the miserable and the teaching of malesuada fames. 
But, on the other hand, warnings of a very significant kind 
which address themselves as imperatively to the statesman as 
to the philanthropist are from day to day making themselves 
heard and seen in every country of Europe. In none has the 
need of amelioration been greater than in Italy; while the 
warnings of the kind alluded to have been less seriously 
menacing there than elsewhere. It is the more creditable, 
therefore, to that nation that she has earnestly taken in hand 
the task of alleviating the condition of her least fortunate 
classes, not constrained by fear of any imminent social cata- 
strophe, but moved by considerations of a worthier order. It 
is true that doctrinaire republicans :and hot-headed socialists 
have of late found means to make .their voices more loudly 
heard in Northern Italy, and have in some degree disquieted 
ministers by their violence. But these demonstrations of the 
revolutionary party in Italy, which we regard as virtually 
absorbed by the independence of the nation and the popularity 
of the reigning family, have little or no connexion with the 
real sores and plague-spots of the country, and certainly do 
not draw whatever force they may possess from any upheaval 
of the really lowest strata of the body social. 

The true warnings which in Italy have forced themselves 
on the attention of statesmen, economists, and philanthropists, 
have been of a dumb nature. That is to say, they have 
hitherto been seen rather than heard. It has been the object 
of the writers and compilers of the series of reports mentioned 
at the head of this article to give them an articulate and 
audible voice. Among those whose persistent endeavours 
succeeded, in March 1877, in inducing the Italian Parliament 
to institute a commission of enquiry into the condition of the 
agricultural classes, Dr. Agostino Bertani was the foremost. 
The republican principles which that gentleman has consis- 
tently professed during a long life have inevitably rendered 
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him less useful to his country than he might otherwise have 
been. But his high and unblemished character and well- 
known philanthropy ensured his being placed on the com- 
mission by men who in no wise share his political opinions. 
The Senator, Count Stefano Jacini, who accepted the presi- 
dency of it, is well known to be one of the ablest and most 
thoroughly competent agronomists in the kingdom, and is per- 
haps the highest extant authority upon all questions connected 
with Italian agriculture. The law under which the com- 
mission was named provided that the number of the com- 
missioners should be twelve: four to be appointed by the 
Senate, four by the Chamber of Deputies, and four by the 
Government, who were also members of the Italian Parliament. 
The composition of this body has been a good deal criticised, 
and it has been thought that more would have been effected 
if the enquiry had been conducted by experts working on the 
spot and actually visiting the various parts of the Peninsula. 


‘ For,’ says Count Jacini, ‘ the phenomena of rural economy have in 
every district a special and characteristic physiognomy of their own, 
the result of a thousand different circumstances, And these easily de- 
ceive the judgment even of a practised agriculturist, if he be deficient 
in experience of that special locality to which his enquiries are directed. 
Nor is a true judgment of the circumstances really formed by means of 
the fugitive visit of a commission. The phenomena in question can- 
not be rightly understood without a prolonged sojourn in the locality 
to be examined. There is nothing which more completely evades all 
veni, vidi, vici processes, than the agrarian organisation of any given 
district, or which more readily mystifies anyone who attempts to dis- 
cover its secrets without sutticient initiation.’ 


In point of fact the enquiry was conducted by a scheme of 
questions addressed to the local authorities. By means of 
these returns and by the work of the commissioners, a vast 
mass of valuable, perfectly new, and highly interesting infor- 
mation has been accumulated on a subject which Senator 
Jacini speaks of as a terra incognita—the agricultural life and 
conditions of Italy. But it must be added that this accumu- 
lation of materials is still singularly deficient in method and 
perspicuity. The instructions of the commissioners were 
naturally carried out in different ways by different local officers, 
some of whom were very able and some very ignorant ; and 
the whole report wants uniformity and compression. A some- 
what similar charge has been brought against the Agricultural 
Commission recently appointed in this country. It is curious to 
compare enquiries of a similar nature conducted in countries 
differing so widely as Italy and Great Britain; and we may 
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say at once that whatever be the complaints and grievances of 
British landlords, farmers, and labourers, they are living in a 
condition infinitely superior to that of the rural population of 
the brightest of lands and the most fertile of soils. 

The objects of the enquiry were defined to be threefold: 
1. The existing condition of agriculture; 2. The condition of 
the proprietors of the soil; 3. The condition of the tillers of 
it. And the list of questions prepared was divided into the 
following six groups: 

1. Physical conditions of the soil and climate in each of the 
twelve districts into which the country was divided for the 
purposes of the enquiry. 

2. Population and its distribution; proportion between 
urban and rural populations ; greater or less degree of agglo- 
meration: distance of peasants’ dwellings from their work. 

3. Agriculture in the more restricted sense of the term ; 
the various agricultural industries and the objects of them. 
This chapter, by far the most extensive and largely treated, 
is divided into a considerable number of sections treating of 
every portion of rural economy—objects of culture; methods 
of culture; cattle-breeding ; maladies to which animals and 
plants are subject; rotation of crops, and the influence of 
urigation on it; quantity of labour employed; abundance 
or scarcity of labour in different districts ; hydraulic improve- 
ments; manure; gross and net produce of the soil; banking 
assistance to the peasantry; roads, imperial, provincial, com- 
munal or private, &c. 

4. Conditions under which the land is held; proportions of 
large, middling, small, and very small proprietors; as also of 
land held by bodies corporate. 

5. Relations existing between the landowners and the tillers 
of the soil (the subjects treated under this heading refer 


exclusively to the legal and business relations between the . 


parties); nature of leases; terms on which proprietors culti- 
vating their own land employ labour; greater or less preva- 
lence of sub-letting; the mezzadria or conacre system, and 
the like. 

6. The physical, moral, intellectual, and economical con- 
dition of the labouring population. 

Under this head the questions are shaped with a view to 
ascertain the customs and modes of living of the various 
classes of labourers in the different districts, with the changes 
which have recently taken place in the same, and the causes of 
these changes. They embrace almost every conceivable detail 
of the peasant’s life; as food, clothing, habitation ; home and 
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family life and the traditions which govern it; general sanitary 
conditions; periods of labour ; labour of women and children; 
longevity ; mortality of infants; maladies prevalent among 
the rural populations, as pellagra, intermittent fever, &c.; edu- 
cation; influence of the conscription ; emigration and its 
causes; and innumerable other facts bearing on the moral and 
physical condition of the masses of agricultural labourers. 

Now, of the six divisions of the subject to which the list of 
questions has been adapted, it is clear that this last is the one 
most calculated to interest a foreigner. And it will be ad- 
mitted that the list of subjects thus set forth is of a nature to 
stimulate curiosity in no ordinary degree, and holds out the 
promise of a complete acquaintance with the whole life and 
character of the Italian agricultural population. 

Answers to certain strings of questions have been obtained 
from all, or nearly all, the syndics in a district by some of the 
more active and zealous commissioners. For instance, the 
question, ‘ What is the condition of the dwellings of the agri- 
‘ cultural population in your commune?’ is sent to the syndic 
of every commune in a district, anda variety of answers is 
received, wherein the changes are rung on such phrases as 
‘ Sufficient ;’ * Indifferent ;’ ‘ Leave much to be desired ;’ 
‘ Dogholes ;’ ‘ Not fit for cattle, much less for Christians ;’ 
‘ Fairly decent ;’ ‘ Middling;’ ‘Very bad;’ &c. These 
replies are given by men of such average intelligence as the 
syndic of a rural commune may be expected to be; but it is 
evident that the value of the expressions used in each instance 
could only be estimated by means of a competent knowledge 
of the man who uses them, his political and social ideas, pre- 
judices, and opinions. 

We propose to take Signor Morpurgo’s report on the con- 
ditions of the rural population of Venetia, including the 
provinces of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Rovigo, Venice, Tre- 
viso, Belluno, and Udine, as a specimen of the results obtained 
by theenquiry. We have selected this report, both because 
it has the reputation of being exceptionally well done, and 
because the district in question is a very interesting one, and 
one with which a large number of English travellers are 
acquainted. 

Signor Morpurgo begins his task by an enquiry into the 
condition of the habitations of the rural labouring population. 
‘ If it be true, he says, ‘ that the dwelling is the most infallible 
‘ index to the condition of the family which inhabits it, truly 
‘the state of the labouring population in the districts of 
* Venetia must be painted in very dark colours indeed.’ This 
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general opinion is the result of the answers obtained to a 
number of questions bearing on the condition of the peasants’ 
dwellings; the cause of its badness, if it be bad; and the 
practicability of ameliorating it. This catechism might easily 
have been made more exhaustive, and above all better calcu- 
lated to elicit replies containing concrete facts, and less charac- 
terised by a tendency to general description. But such as the 
questions are, the answers to them would have furnished a 
very fairly sufficient knowledge of the subject—if they had 
been answered. Butif any single syndic in all the large extent 
of territory with which Signor Morpurgo’s enquiries were 
concerned supplied him with replies to the above-mentioned 
series of questions, he has not printed them. The syndics, 
and in many instances the Communal Chamber to whom ques- 
tions were addressed, seem to have acted under the same 
impulse of individualism as impelled the twelve commissioners 
to set about their work each after his own fashion. They 
content themselves, for the most part, with giving answers of 
a generally descriptive character. 

Signor Morpurgo begins with the province of Belluno. It 
is in great part a mountain district; and those who have 
visited its capital, Belluno, will not have forgotten the beautiful 
position of the city, with its amphitheatre of mountains. Many 
of our travelling fellow-countrymen have seen it, for it is at 
no great distance from the neighbourhood of Pieve de Cadore, 
which Titian and the Dolomites have made a favourite place 
of pilgrimage. It may be mentioned here, although it belongs 
to a different section of Signor Morpurgo’s report, that the 
account given of the moral condition of the population in this 
province is particularly good. Almost without exception 
throughout Northern and Middle Italy, the moral condition 
of the mountain districts is represented to be far superior to 
that prevailing in the plains; and the province of Belluno, 
even among such districts, seems to be facile princeps. The 
syndic of Auronzo (province of Belluno) writes that ‘ the 
satisfactory moral condition of the peasants in those regions 
is due to the influence of sound religious ideas, to the sim- 
plicity of their mode of life, to their love of labour, and to 
qualities of integrity which may be said to be traditional 
among them.’ In another place in the same region we hear 
of scrupulous and all but universal honesty, amid extreme 
misery and destitution. 

There does not appear to be any ground for supposing that 
the moral superiority of the mountain districts is at all con- 
nected with a higher degree of prosperity and well-being. On 
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the contrary, with the exception of certain specially low-lying 
districts, the mountain populations are everywhere represented 
as poorer than their neighbours of the plain. Everywhere 
throughout the beautiful mountains inhabited by this virtuous 
peasantry, the statements respecting their dwellings are most 
lamentable. From one commune after another come the 
phrases, ‘ Intolerable ;’ ‘ Dens of infection ;’ ‘ Hovels unfit for 
* human habitation ;’ and the like. ‘ They are very small, badly 
‘repaired, badly ventilated, badly built, neither floored nor 
‘ paved, thatched with straw, and overcrowded; very gene- 
* rally damp, low, dark, and with dunghills in immediate con- 
‘ tiguity to them.’ 

Those who inhabit these houses, we are told, are almost 
always the owners of them. In rare cases they are let, at the 
rate of five francs yearly for each room. ‘ But this name of 
* owner scarcely ever signifies any of the comforts of owner- 
‘ship. Poverty makes it impossible for the proprietor to do 
‘ anything towards keeping up these houses, which are often 
* in a ruinous condition.’ In some instances communes which 
possess woods give assistance to the poverty-stricken house- 
owners for the execution of urgently needed repairs. Property, 
it is to be observed, is much subdivided in these mountain dis- 
tricts; and it is very noteworthy that matters appear to become 
worse in proportion to the smallness of the holdings. 

It is also very remarkable that in the replies sent from the 
different communes there is a constantly recurring complaint 
of deterioration; and this not only in the mountain districts, 
or with regard to the dwellings of the labouring classes, but 
generally, and with reference to their condition in all respects. 
Things, it is said, are much worse than they used to be. The 
syndic of a commune adjacent to Cividale, in the province of 
Udine, speaks of his village as having been ‘a smiling suburb 
‘in days gone by, but now marked with misery in every line 
‘ of its aspect.’ 

‘If a clear proof were sought of the change that is taking place in 
the peasant life of our day, it might be found in the altered domestic 
habits. But a few years ago the strength of the family tie was the 
boast of nearly the whole of this region. The families were numerous, 
closely bound together, and unanimous in the respect and obedience 
paid to the oldest member of the household. The habits of these 
families were the very type of those described by the expressive word 
patriarchal. They were the last survivors of a state of society which 
has disappeared, or is on the point of disappearing. They may still be 
found here and there, precious relics of a past state of things, but solely 
in the Alpine region. 

‘Economic distress rapidly brings to an end the cohesion of such 
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families, and the multiplication of children in the recent marriages ’ 
(we here translate word for word) ‘ renders it impossible. The cottage 
becomes too small, the land gives forth the poorest nutriment yet more 
grudgingly than before, and there is no escape from the fate of emigra- 
tion,’ 

It must be remembered that no poor law exists in Italy; 
though that has occurred there which first necessitated the 
enactment of a poor law in England—the abolition of the 
monasteries. It is undeniable that the unfailing dole at the 
convent gate tended, if not to create, at least to perpetuate a 
pauperised condition and a pauper class. Nevertheless, the 
existence of a something which served as a buffer between ex- 
treme distress and the last extremity of absolute starvation 
must have produced a difference of condition between the old 
time and the new, which needs to be largely taken into account 
in any comparison of the two. 

It is singular that Signor Morpurgo, in assigning reasons 
why that patriarchal régime which was possible formerly 
should be so no longer, adduces the multiplication of children 
nei nuovi connubii—in the new marriages. Does he mean, 
one is obliged to ask, that the population of the districts in 
question is increasing at a more rapid rate than heretofore ? 
If so, the subject is so large and important a branch of his 
enquiry, that it would seem impossible for him not to have 
given some further attention to it. But he says no other word 
on the subject. Very noteworthy, too, is his statement as to 
the diminished fertility of the land. Of this, however, he does 
give some explanation in another part of the work, referring 
it to the increased poverty of the small owner, whose means 
no longer permit him to expend any money on manure. 

The ‘ emigration’ above alluded to must be understood to 
mean merely that practice familiar to us in the case of the 
Irish rural populations—namely, the quitting of house and 
family for a few months in search of work and bread not to be 
found at home. In other parts of Italy, more especially in the 
south, emigration in the larger sense of the word is common 
enough. But these mountaineers ‘ desert their homes for a 
‘time in order to feed by their savings those who remain 
‘behind.’ It is not properly emigration, but migration in 
search of work, which is a very different thing. In this sense 
much of the Italian population is very migratory. For 
example, the mines in Sardinia are worked by troops of 
immigrants from Northern Italy, who quit the island and 
return home in the unhealthy season. It is important to 
observe, however, that the uniform testimony of the reports 
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shows a marked deterioration in the morality of the emigrants 
to result from these temporary migrations. 


‘The temporary emigrant leaves his home for the sake of finding 
bread for those who remain in it. This, at least, is the intention of 
those who quit their native place. But these virtuous purposes become 
weakened, or, not unfrequently, altogether forgotten Distance and 
freedom from home ties influence the habits even in the best cases. 
Single men prefer to form homes for themselves, and to separate them- 
selves from the old people. Husbands lay the burden of the hardest 
work on the poor wives, even during the periods of their sojourn at 
home after their return from emigration.’ 


The reporter, in considering the moral condition of the 
populations, returns again and again to the modern tendency 
towards the disintegration of families. And this is remark- 
able as indicating the difference between the standpoints of an 
Italian and an English observer of these phenomena. The 
latter would hardly see any evil in the inclination of young 
men to leave the paternal roof and seek work and a home on 
their own account. But this anti-patriarchal tendency is 
evidently considered by Signor Morpurgo as one of the worst 
symptoms of the time. Nor is this to be explained by attri- 
buting to the reporter old-world preferences and the prejudices 
of a laudator temporis acti. Signor Morpurgo is a liberal of 
the liberals. 

The existence of strong family affection is unquestionably 
at once an evidence and a safeguard of morality. But it 
seems strange to English ideas to find, in place of any 
statistical account of crime and legal offences, mere general 
lamentations over the decay of the family tie. Signor 
Morpurgo quotes the following remarks from the communica- 
tions of a person whom he states to be a very high authority 
on the subject :— 


‘Generally the sons who marry remain in the home of the father ; 
but the women are less content with that arrangement than they used 
formerly to be. Quarrels and differences on questions of interest arise, 
and a tendency towards division, and the desire of each family to live 
by itself, is frequently manifested. The head of the family has less 
authority than he used to have. ‘The grown-up members of the family 
are often disposed to call on him for his accounts, and pass from 
criticising to censure and discentent. Where the family tie remains 
unbroken, the family is better off, and the soil is better cultivated. A 
good practical means for preventing the weakening of the family tie is 
for the master to recognise only the head of the family, and the imme- 
diate expulsion of any member of it who creates discord.’ 


It appears from the above passage that the writer is no 
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longer considering the mountain districts, where almost every 
head of a family is the owner of his habitation and patch of 
land, but has descended to the plains, where the properties are 
for the most part larger. But there is a degree of simplicity, 
and almost childishness, about the tone of the above remarks, 
which is not reassuring as to the writer’s capacity for esti- 
mating and dealing with social problems. It is very difficult 
to believe that such composite families as he speaks of could 
have lived without dissensions on points of interest in times 
recently gone by. If married sons remain in the house of 
the father—houses which we are told are almost invariably in- 
sufficient, small, and miserable—as it seems to be considered 
so desirable they should do, it is at all events clear that the 
children of those married sons must have to find some other 
shelter. That the land (i.e. the same extent of land, which 
is what is meant) should be better cultivated by a more 
numerous body of cultivators is natural enough. But it is 
scarcely probable that if adult young men are discontented 
with the division of the remuneration for the family labour, they 
would consent to work for a master who should deal for their 
services solely with their father. 

Signor Morpurgo reports that it is extremely difficult to 
obtain trustworthy information respecting the religious con- 
dition of the population. The great majority of the answers 
elicited by his enquiries point to a general diminution of re- 
ligious faith. In the mountain districts, where religious feel- 
ing used to be strongest, this decay is attributed to the prac- 
tice of temporary emigration which has been spoken of. It is 
remarked that the fervent observance of forms, where it exists, 
takes the place of any active and lively spiritual faith. But 
it does not appear to have occurred to the reporter that the 
remark is one of somewhat wider application than to the 
labouring population of Venetia. One observation which he 
places on record is curious, to the effect, namely, that whereas 
religious sentiment is stronger in the province of Vicenza than 
in that of Venice, the exact contrary is the case as regards 
superstitious beliefs. 

With the exception of a few communes here and there, the 
reports as to the sexual morality of the rural populations are 
decidedly favourable. An undeniable proof of the accuracy 
of these statements, says Signor Morpurgo, may be found in 
the statistical returns of illegitimate births, which are very 
satisfactory, even although it is to be observed that all the 
children of parents married by the religious rite alone, unac- 
companied by the civil form, are registered as illegitimate. 
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The reports as to offences against the person and against 
property are less favourable. The first general statement on 
the subject is that theft increases in proportion to the distance 
from the mountain districts; and this assertion Signor Mor- 
purgo declares to be incontrovertible. 


“It is perfectly true,’ he writes, ‘that respect for property is pro- 
verbial in the mountain districts of the Venetian provinces. The 
province of Belluno, above all others, is unrivalled in its habits of 
honesty. These habits are there instinctive. They are learned in the 
practice of home life; they are perpetuated by a force of public 
opinion which changed times have not weakened; and they are not 
lost even among the demoralising novelties of temporary emigration. 
The life of these mountaineers is indubitably full of privations. But 
for all that, the temptation of laying their hands on the property of 
others does not master them. Good traditions, the small difference 
existing between one man’s fortune and another’s, the intimate and 
cordial relations between neighbours of every class, the religious senti- 
ment which survives there in greater purity, the more laborious life, 
the wider distance and more entire separation from any town, all con- 
tribute to keep these excellent people in the right way. But to these 
causes may be added another, the influence of which is certainly not 
inferior to that of any of them. In the hill country the poor man and 
the proprietor are not distinguished from each other in the common 
parlance of the people. The property possessed by any one of them 
is but a very small matter in money value, but it representsan infinite 
amount of patient labour. Every man is strongly impressed with the 
meaning of the word mine. . The orderly and well-balanced social 
arrangements are owing principally to the universal poverty. I assert 
the fact,’ says Signor Morpurgo, ‘ but I leave all discussion respecting 
its explanation to the moralist and the economist. It is sufficient 
for me to point out the fact, equally undeniable, that the family rela- 
tions are in these districts very much better than in other regions. No 
sooner does the inequality between man and man become more marked, 
no sooner does the difference of condition assume a permanent form, 
and create classes of proprietors, farmers, and labourers, than the good 
state of morality disappears. Rural theft at once makes its appearance.’ 


It may be remarked here that Signor Morpurgo would have 
recorded this phenomenon more philosophically if, instead of 
asserting that ‘the well-balanced and orderly social arrange- 
‘ments are owing principally to the universal poverty,’ he 
had simply stated that honesty and poverty are, in this region. 
contemporaneous and co-extensive—which is, in fact, all that 
his report can be taken to prove. Further on he says: * All 
‘the eastern and southern part of the Venetian provinces ’ 
(that is to say, those portions of them situated in the plain) 
‘ may, without hesitation, be declared to be the home of rural 
‘theft. In the province of Rovigo it is deemed almost per- 
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‘ missible. In the province of Padua the crops in the fields are 
‘ continually menaced even by persons who are not poor.’ And 
we are told that generally throughout Venetia, with the ex- 
ception of a few communes, private property is exposed to 
depredation not only from hired labourers, but from persons 
belonging to the class of small farmers. 

As regards crime against the person, all the Venetian pro- 
vinces stand well in comparison with other parts of Italy. 
For the years from 1866 to 1877, the average annual number 
of homicides in these provinces was sixteen per million of in- 
habitants. In Liguria, which isthe district next most favour- 
ably circumstanced in this respect, there were during the same 
period twenty-five homicides per million inhabitants. And 
in Latium, which is the worst part of Italy in this respect, 
there was during the years 1872-77 an annual average of one 
hundred and thirty-five homicides per million inhabitants. 
The cause of crimes of violence in the Venetian provinces 
is almost always either drunkenness or jealousy. 

In a succeeding section Signor Morpurgo sets himself to 
enquire into the relations (not legal, but social) existing be- 
tween the tillers and the owners of the soil. His special aim, 
he says, was to obtain replies to the question thus formulated : 
‘ What opinion do the labourers of the poorest class appear to 
‘ have formed respecting the right of property inland?’ And 
he remarks that ‘ public opinion on this point manifests itself 
‘ in various ways. It cannot hide itself. A person with his 
* eyes open, and who is not an interested party in the quarrels 
‘ between landowners and labourers, will scarcely err in the 
‘ formation of his own judgment on the subject.’ 

Signor Morpurgo may be right in thinking that a competent 
observer, living among the people respecting whom he desires 
to be informed, could scarcely be deceived on this subject. 
But the answers to his question which he publishes in the 
report are in the highest degree fragmentary and inconclu- 
sive. Indeed they serve little purpose save to show that such 
an enquiry could only be efficiently carried out by the personal 
investigations of one and the same individual, extending over 
the whole district under examination. 

A detailed account of the replies received from different 
communes and districts would be wholly useless and unin- 
teresting. They differ so apparently capriciously as to lead 
to the conclusion that the tenor of them depends, in the main, 
on the character of the landowner. Signor Morpurgo begins 
this part of his subject by stating that the province of Belluno 
offers no field for the study of the relations between labourers 
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and landowners. The extreme smallness of the properties, 
and the small number of labourers employed from day to day 
(contadini avventizii, as they are called, to distinguish them 
from those hired by the year), exclude all question of class 
feeling between employers and employed. They are all poor 
people, and all more or less labourers together. 

The relations between the owners and tillers of the soil are 
very powerfully and favourably modified by the existence of 
the mezzadria, wherever it prevails, as it does sporadically 
over parts of this region. Mezzadria is an arrangement which 
consists in placing a family of cultivators in possession of a 
farm, on condition that part of the produce in kind shall be 
given to the landlord. It is, in fact, nearly the same thing 
as the métayer system in France. The farms under this sys- 
tem are small, being such as one family of peasants may be 
able to cultivate. In many cases where the soil is poor, 
especially in the more hilly parts of the country, the tra- 
ditional custom is that one-third only of the produce shall be 
the property of the landlord. There exist a number of rules 
and traditions, all perfectly well known and recognised, which, 
in some degree, modify the great outlines of the contract as 
above stated. But these are in many respects so intricate 
that an explanation of them would draw too largely on our 
space. For example. the digging of new trenches for the 
planting of vines, if it becomes necessary to renew the vine- 
yard, is to be done at the expense of the landlord. If the 
peasant family is obliged for this purpose to call in the assist- 
ance of hired labour, this is charged to the ‘ master ’—the 
padrone, as he is always called. If it is necessary to pur- 
chase a new yoke of oxen, this also has to be done by the 
landowner. Further, it may be remarked that the intercourse 
between landowner and peasant in the case of the mezzadria 
is almost always of an easy-going nature. It is tempered, 
for the most part, by a certain give-and-take laxity, which 
tends to the promotion of good feeling on both sides, but is 
in the long run, and in solid profit, much to the advantage 
of the peasant. For instance, very few padroni would expect 
to find any mention in the yearly accounts of so small a 
matter as a few barndoor fowls or turkeys. Yet of course 
the quantity of grain to be divided between the parties is 
diminished by feeding the poultry. On the other hand, no 
padrone residing in the villa to which the podere, or farm, is 
attached, would scruple to pluck from the vines as many 
grapes as he needed for his own table; nor would the peasant 
think of taking it amiss. Again, in more serious matters, the 
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practice is so far patriarchal, that no proprietor would dream 
of expelling a family from a farm because in consequence of 
a bad year they had eaten the grain instead of reserving half 
of itfor him. The contadino and his family must live; and 
this necessity admittedly takes precedence of the necessity to 
give the landlord half the produce. 

In a word, there is not the smallest doubt that the mezzadria 
system is productive of a better tone of feeling between the 
owner and the cultivator of the soil than any other. It is 
also very favourable to the well-being of the peasant class. None 
of the extreme poverty and misery which the reports before us 
show to be so prevalent in other regions, is to be found where 
the mezzadria exists. It is evident, moreover, that under this 
system a numerous family is a source of prosperity and not 
of difficulty to the peasant. The farms, as has been said, are 
of an extent deemed sufficient for the maintenance of a family, 
and of course requiring the labour of a family for their due 
cultivation. Where the soil is good, and where there are 
facilities for a market, a peasant family is comfortably off with 
half a dozen adult sons, and would be far poorer with only one 
or two. The tie formed by this system between landlord and 
peasant is so strong, and so mutually favourable, that we have 
ourselves known cases where the same family has been on the 
same land for over three hundred years. 

On the other hand it is asserted, and we think no doubt cor- 
rectly, that cultivation under the mezzadria system is not cal- 
culated to obtain from the soil all that it might be made to 
produce; that the peasant cultivators of farms only large 
enough to support one family are almost invariably opposed to 
innovation on their immemorial practice; and that they have 
neither the intelligence nor the means needed for availing 
themselves of the results of modern science. But it may also 
be stated more generally, judging from the testimony of these 
reports, that small farms are always less productive, acre for 
acre, than large ones. Whether the soil be divided into very 
small holdings in the hands of almost pauper proprietors, or 
whether, as in the districts where the mezzadria prevails, the 
farms are cultivated by a single family, the result is the same— 
imperfect and inefficient agriculture. And the distressing 
feature of the matter is, that economic failure and social success 
seem to be indissolubly allied. It is from mountainous dis- 
tricts, inhabited by a race of miserably poor proprietors, that 
we hear of theft being unknown among them; and in regions 
where the mezzadria produces a class of by no means mise- 
rably poor but ignorant, prejudiced, and unimproving peasants, 
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we are told that theft is exceedingly rare, while from the 
districts of large farms, cultivated by labourers hired from year 
to year and by day labourers, we hear of habitual thievery. It 
is the same as regards subversive ideas respecting property. 
The reports of enmity between class and class, and of hostility 
towards property, come from the plains, and from the regions 
of large farms. 

There is one exception to the general poverty and misery of 
the small proprietors recorded by Signor Morpurgo. It occurs 
in the islands of the Venetian lagoon, especially in Burano 
and Murano. These islands are inhabited mainly by a race of 
gardeners who in Murano cultivate their own small properties, 
and in Burano work on the mezzadria system. The reporter 
says that these people are ‘comfortably off, wonderfully in- 
‘ dustrious, and exemplary in thrift and economy.’ But it is 
to be observed that, by the nature of their occupation and the 
circumstances of the case, these gardeners, with the market of 
Venice at their doors, are too exceptionally situated to be taken 
as examples of the general condition of agriculture. 

We have adverted to the extraordinary variety of the 
answers given to the reporter’s enquiries as to the prevalent 
ideas of the peasantry regarding the rights of property in the 
soil. He appears to have been struck himself by their ap- 
parent inconsistency, and in summing up he reminds us that 
the information obtained can only be compared to a bird’s-eye 
view over a wide landscape, and that nothing more can be 
looked for than a general average of impressions. But he 
declares that the impression thus obtained is by no means a 
favourable one. It is to be noted, however, that he does 
not attribute the uneasiness of the relations between property 
and labour to the prevalence of subversive theories or social- 
istic teaching, but simply to the miserable condition of the 
labourer. 


‘Both the prevailing ideas on this subject and the moral tone of the 
labouring classes generally,’ he writes, ‘are unfailing indications of the 
unsatisfactory economic conditions of the people. Wherever it is believed 
that these latter depend on the conduct or interest of another, it cannot 
be but that the social relations suffer. Whether researches on this 
subject be instituted by alarmists or by optimists, the conclusion they 
will equally arrive at will be that disparities of condition are at the 
present day more painfully felt in our rural districts than was formerly 
the case. Antagonisms are multiplied, and, however they may have 
been produced, assuredly create a state of things which merits the 


-attention of the legislature.’ 


The reporter next proceeds to the consideration of a subject 
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which he says he approaches with misgiving, and almost with 
fear—the question, namely, whether the condition of the agri- 
cultural labouring classes has recently been improved or the 
reverse. This confession of the frame of mind in which he 
approaches the subject may be taken to be tolerably conclu- 
sive as to the result to which his enquiries have conducted him. 
For, putting aside the general and natural desire of every good 
citizen to find that the progress of his fellow-countrymen is an 
upward and hopeful one, the political faith of the reporter must 
be borne in mind. Terrible indeed would it be to an active 
soldier of that modern liberalism which has in Italy destroyed 
so many old things and substituted new things for them, were 
it proved to him that the political progress obtained by so much 
sacrifice has been contemporaneous with a progressive degra- 
dation and pauperisation of the largest class of the population. 


‘ Admitting,’ writes Signor Morpurgo, ‘ that nothing within the last 
twenty years has changed the legal position of the classes in question, 
yet we have an indubitably ameliorated relationship between the sub- 
ject and the government, improved means of communication, a more 
developed spirit of public charity, a greater diffusion of elementary 
instruction, and a less marked moral inferiority of the poor. And 
taking all this into consideration, I think the only credible and logical 
answer to the question I have proposed (namely, whether the condition 
of the agricultural population has recently been improved or the 
reverse) is to be found in the fact that, in the rural districts as in the 
cities, every man of whatever condition is more able to assert his rights 
in these days.’ 


This statement is no answer at all to the above question. 
But what Signor Morpurgo has in his mind is, probably, that 
political freedom and some increase of general instruction have 
made privations more keenly felt and more loudly lamented 
than was formerly the case. And this, no doubt, is true. But 
we are still as far as ever from having any trustworthy infor- 


mation on the vitally important point whether there is, or is 


not, deterioration in the material conditions of the peasantry. 
There can be no doubt that the dread with which Signor 

Morpurgo describes himself as approaching the question of the 

peasants’ comparative well-being under the old régime and the 


new arises from his misgiving that he may be constrained to. 


confess that all the political benefits which he enumerates have 


not produced the good effects which he would fain have 


believed them certain to produce. It might have been ex- 
pected that the good results would follow. 


‘But,’ writes the reporter, ‘ whoever gives ear to the voices of warn- 
ing and lamentation to be heard on all sides, whoever pauses to con- 
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sider certain significant and indubitable facts—such as the rapid and 
menacing increase of the pellagra, of emigration, and of mendicity—is 
justified in asserting primd facie, and without need of patient and 
minute enquiries, that the facts of the case are not in accordance with 
this expectation. The lamentations in the great majority of districts 
are sO unanimous as to suggest but one answer to the question pro- 
posed—The people are worse off almost everywhere! It would seem 
that neither the diversity in the svil of different districts, nor the moral 
advantages of small holdings, nor the community of interests secured 
by the mezzadria system, nor the efforts of those proprietors who 
make a noble use of their position (and such are not wanting), nor the 
unceasing progress in the means of communication, have availed to 
stay the decadence which we hear of from every quarter.’ 

Here at last is an answer to Signor Morpargo’s query. He 
somewhat qualifies this sweeping statement, however, by the 
following passage in the next page :— 

‘ One sole province there is, in which the evidence, as regards by 
far the greater part of it, differs from that which comes from all the 
others. It is the province of Verona. There (with the exception of 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city and of the mountainous region 
to the north), from Peschiera to the great Veronese valley, over a 
region comprising every variety of soil, improved economic and sanitary 
conditions are declared to exist everywhere.’ 

This would be an exceedingly interesting and instructive 
statement if Signor Morpurgo had made any attempt to explain 
the causes of so remarkable a difference. But he gives us no 
suggestion on the subject ; and, since it seems impossible to 
suppose that he failed to perceive the importance of such an 
opportunity for forming a theory as to the causes of the dete- 
rioration lamented in other quarters, we can only suppose that 
he was wholly at a loss to account for the phenomenon. 

After giving various replies of communal authorities, 
almost invariably to the effect that the state of the agricul- 
tural population has deteriorated within the last twenty years, 
Signor Morpurgo places on record two replies from persons in 
a somewhat superior position. These, he says, are calculated 
to guide the reader to a judgment as to the value of many of 
the testimonies he has already quoted. The first of them is 
from the pretor of a town called Barbarano, who writes :— 

‘It is not easy to reply to your question. The new men* allow of 
no doubt that the peasants are better off as regards clothing, means of 
communication, education, and some other matters. The old maintain 
that, though they are better dressed, and though out of doors—in the 


* The political changes to which Italy has been subjected sufficiently 
explain the meaning of the pretor’s phrase. 
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streets and markets-—they indulge themselves more, taking coffee, or a 
glass of beer or liquor, yet formerly they were better off, because in 
their homes there was greater plenty of things necessary for their 
families; neither work nor polenta was wanting, nor was anything 
seen of the pellagra.’ 

The pretor concludes that if the balance of improvement 
and deterioration be struck, it will be found to stand pretty 
much as follows: On the favourable side, augmentation of 
production ; increase of wages; cheapness of clothing; facility 
of communication; greater diffusion of instruction. On the 
unfavourable side, augmentation of population; rise in the 
price of necessaries; increase of government taxes; increase 
of communal taxes ; scarcity of work. 

Now, supposing that the first two items in both these accounts 
—the increased production of the land and higher wages on 
the one hand, and increased population and higher price of 
necessaries on the other—may be assumed to balance each 
other, itis very clear that the remaining items must show a 
result greatly to the disadvantage of the peasant. The utmost 
conceivable diminution in the price of his simple clothing will 
go but a little way towards meeting the demands of the 
government tax collector; increased facility of locomotion 
will not help him towards paying the heavy demands of his 
own commune ; and a wider diffusion of education will scarcely 
afford consolation for the difficulty of finding work. It is 
to be feared that the pretor of Barbarano is one of those 
‘new men’ who think that all those theories as to the political 
regeneration of their country on which the efforts of their 
whole lives have been based, must necessarily be upset and 
abandoned if their realisation be proved contemporaneous with 
an increase in sundry evils. Those who think thus may pro- 
bably be guilty of a post hoc ergo propter hoc. 

The second response comes also from a pretor, him of 
Montagnana. The peasants, according to this gentleman, 
* live in vicissitudes between well and ill, between a debauch 
and a fast, between the delights of an orgy and lamentations 
over their misery, singing with contentment when their 
stomachs are full, vociferating imprecations against all who 
possess anything, and against the constituted order of society 
when they are fasting. He concludes that, taking every- 
thing into consideration, ‘ the condition of the peasant, if it be 
* not better than it was fifteen or twenty years ago, yet is not 
* worse.’ 

Signor Morpurgo proceeds to consider at great length 
whether the all but universal complaints of the present time 
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as compared with the past may not contain much exaggeration, 
and how much weight should be given to the changed circum- 
stances of life and the increased exigencies of the poor. He 
hesitates to pronounce absolutely either way. Nevertheless, 
with the exception of one statement, which taken by itself is 
perhaps the most valuable of all the facts adduced, the evidence 
greatly preponderates in favour of the truthfulness of the com- 
plaints. ‘The one fact alluded to is, however, a strong one. 
If, says Signor Morpurgo, the deterioration were general, and 
so great as to assume the character of pauperism, such a state 
of things must necessarily be reflected in the diminished con- 
sumption of certain articles, as, for example, salt and tobacco. 
And this, he asserts, is shown by statistical returns not to be 
the case. It is to be observed, however, that as regards the 
first of these articles, consumption cannot be forced down 
below a certain point. And the recent agitation for the dimi- 
nution of the tax on salt, together with the facts adduced and 
the arguments urged by those who have brought the question 
before the Chamber, would certainly seem to show that this 
lowest point has been reached. With respect to the consump- 
tion of tobacco, all the classes above the lowest certainly would 
consider it distinctly as a luxury. But those who are well 
acquainted with the habits of the Italian labouring classes 
will, we think, admit that the indulgence in a halfpenny cigar 
is no proof that the smoker has a sufficiency of food, even for 
the passing moment; and still less, unhappily, is it a proof 
that the smoker’s wife and children have, not bread, but polenta 
enough to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

Signor Morpurgo, after conscientiously recording all the 
testimony which has reached him from the various communes 
respecting the condition of the rural poor, sums up the result 
of his information, somewhat to the reader’s surprise, as follows: 
‘ It must suffice for me to express the opinion that, despite the 
many evils which are proved beyond all doubt to exist, there 
‘is no ground for speaking of absolute and permanent deterio- 
ration, or of any really irreparable evils. 

Sad indeed would it be if we found ourselves compelled to 
face the prospect of ‘irreparable’ evils. Doubtless none of 
the evils lamented in these reports are irreparable. But in 
many districts the physical deterioration of the race is proved 
to be increasing, from the spread of pellagra and the lack 
sufficient nutriment. And this is the case mainly in districts 
which are agriculturally the richest in the Peninsula. Those 
who are responsible for the government of the country should 
consider, with the deepest earnestness, that every year’s delay 
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in the removal of these evils must retard, perhaps for decades, 
the final recovery of the country. Signor Morpurgo’s desire 
to enquire conscientiously and report fairly is evident. Never- 
theless his conclusion that no absolute deterioration exists, 
following upon the mass of testimony to the contrary, is start- 
ling. One cannot resist the fear that his passionate attachment 
to the political progress of Italy has rendered him unable to 
admit that this has been accompanied by social or economic 
deterioration. No doubt something must be allowed for the 
tendency of those who are suffering at the present moment 
to imagine that the old times were the good times. But it 
must be remembered that the answers embodying this nearly 
universal lamentation have not come from the sufferers them- 
selves, but from their superiors in position and station. It is 
to be observed further, that in another chapter of his report 
which treats more especially of the rates of wages, the lament- 
able picture presented to us of the general state of rural 
economy includes not only the labouring class properly so 
called, but every class connected with agriculture. 

A less hopeful picture than that delineated in the following 
passage it would be difficult to imagine :— 


‘ No equilibrium exists between the amount of labour seeking em- 
ployment and the amount required under the present system of 
agriculture, nor between the limits of production and the earnings 
necessary to enable the labourer to live. Nor do we find any means 
of discovering this equilibrium so urgently needed. Where the soil is 
unkindly, arms and mouths immeasurably exceed the requirements ot 
agriculture, and are altogether out of proportion to its produce. Where 
the land is fertile, or might be so, labour is not sufficiently remune- 
rated; frequently, not sufficiently to allow the labourer to live. Labour 
is sought for, and paid with a certain amount of liberality, during a few 
days of summer. With the exception of those few days, employment 
is deemed almost an alms. Hence arises the infinitely hard lot of the 
day-labourer, who is almost necessarily led into improvidence, and for 
whom misery is a fate from which there is no possible escape. Some 
say that the evil depends on a mistaken system of agriculture. Others 
attribute it to deficiency of capital, to the absence of other industries 
subsidiary to agriculture, to the separation of class from class. And 
there is some amount of truth in each of these opinions, All these 
causes, and many others besides, are productive of extremely pernicious 
consequences. But the influence of each is complicated by the others, 
since no one of them acts separately. And from the contradictions of 
which we have evidence neither small nor doubtful, we are led to 
suspect that there are organic vices more profound than any which are 
prima facie apparent. 

‘ That the division of property among numerous small owners is no 
efficacious remedy for the misery of the labouring classes, is attested 
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by the enormous number of peasant proprietors who are in extreme 
poverty. Their unenviable right as proprietors renders them respon- 
sible for the taxes, and they are frequently driven into exile by the 
sterility of the soil. Proprietors of the middle class, between the large 
and the small owners, who might be supposed to be vigilant in the 
management of their property but who unfortunately are not indus- 
trious, who are moderate in their requirements and averse to extremes, 
are practically liable to perpetual and irreparable financial disasters. 
The large proprietors, whether they be generous or grasping, greedy 
of gain or content with small returns, have not proved the means of 
comfort to the labouring population which it was hoped they might be. 
Sometimes extensive properties have the effect of diminishing malaria 
fevers (by drainage, &c.), but do nothing towards increasing the earn- 
ings of, or supplying increased labour to, the working class. For the 
most part, the effect of large properties is to place a greater distance 
between the proprietors and labourers than was the case formerly, and 
to give rise to rancorous feelings which in other times had no cause to 
exist. Rarely can it be said that a large proprietor makes lurge profits. 
Still more rarely is it the case that a labourer in his service earns 
sufficient to live.’ 


A deplorable picture indeed! And it shows, be it remem- 
bered, the condition of all the extensive provinces of the old 
Venetian territory, with the single exception of Verona. The 
reporter mentions several remedial measures which have been 
suggested, but shows the inefficiency or fallacy of them all. 
And then he makes a singular remark—it might rather, per- 
haps, be called a confession—which suggests, if not a remedy, 
at least a very potent cause for such widespread evils :— 

‘Improve your agriculture! is the cry of many, and this is easily 
said. But, with the exception of here and there a well-intentioned indi- 
vidual more careful and more attentive than the generality’ (the italics 
are ours), ‘who is there able to augment the net produce of his land 
by any plans of his own, or to obtain a moderately satisfactory return 
for the capital buried in the soil? I know that there exist, | myself 
am acquainted with, more than one well-to-do farmer, and here and 
there an intelligent proprietor of large estates, especially of rice grounds, 
who have no reason to repent of having sunk hundreds of thousands of 
franes in reclaiming land. Such men are true agricultural industrials, 
pursuing at once their own advantage and that of the labourer. But 
how many such are there? How many examples can be cited in the 
Venetian provinces ?’ 


Now it must surely strike the reader that the words italicised 
above amount to an admission that the great majority of agri- 
culturists throughout these provinces fail in the lamentabie 
manner set forth, because they have not the qualities which in 
every business are necessary to success. All the farmers fail 
to do well, except those few who are ‘ intelligent’ and more 
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‘ careful’ and ‘ attentive’ to their business than the generality. 
But will not this be the case always, and in every business ? 
And saving that we Anglo-Saxons are wont to consider the 
unintelligent, the careless, and the inattentive as the excep- 
tions instead of the rule, do we not see every day the same 
results amongst ourselves? The farmer who does not under- 
stand his business, or does not sedulously attend to it, sinks in 
the world, like similar persons in other walks of life. And it 
is very remarkable that Signor Morpurgo, while earnestly 
endeavouring to discover the causes of the general poverty and 
failure which he describes, should have penned the passage we 
have quoted, apparently without its having once crossed his 
mind that these causes might be sought in the fact that the 
intelligent and careful agriculturists (who succeed very well) 
are rare exceptions, few and far between. 

In a subsequent chapter, on the changes in the condition 
and modes of life of the rural population during the last twenty 
or thirty years, Signor Morpurgo attributes a large portion of 
the discontent which he admits to be well-nigh universal to 
changes rather in the mental than the material condition of 
the peasantry. 


‘There is no corner of the Venetian provinces where it is not asserted 
that the rural population is no longer contented to live as it formerly 
lived. A close examination of this change shows that the new habits 
appear in the out-of-door life of the people, in that part of their life 
which is turned towards the outer world, rather than within the walls 
of their own dwellings or in the satisfaction of tha first necessities of 
nature. Many peasants eat nothing but polenta, and, what is worse, 
polenta made of damaged corn, and dwell in habitations of the worst 
possible description, who nevertheless show a tendency to clothe them- 
selves in better clothing. Here and there some old man who has not 
been persuaded to leave off wearing knee-breeches becomes a laughing- 
stock. The nuptial bed is no longer formed of planks and trestles, but 
has become a bedstead of walnut-wood, at the least. The deal box 
that contained all the belongings of the bride has turned into a polished 
press.’ 


But surely these last changes cannot be said to belong to 
out-of-door life rather than home life. And one would be 
inclined to say that the peasant who prefers to improve and 
embellish the home to which he brings his wife, rather than 
spend his money solely for the satisfaction of his appetite, had 
advanced a step, and not a small one, in civilisation. 

The pretor of Tolmezzo writes : 

‘ The material advantages enjoyed by the labouring classes have been 
increased. But, on the other hand, the aspirations and desires of the 
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rural population have also greatly increased. Exigencies and desires 
which, a few years ago, were unknown in agricultural districts, now 
make themselves urgently felt, and create new needs to be satisfied. It 
is true that the Alpine populations of the regions furthest away from 
the great centres ordinarily preserve their ancient habits of sobriety 
and abnegation.’ 


This testimony to the superiority of the mountain popula- 
tions over those of the plains recurs again and again with 
perfect unanimity. And it must be understood that it is 
always a moral, and not a material, superiority that is referred 
to. For according to constant testimony the mountaineers are 
poorer than the inhabitants of the plains. And the reporter 
is emphatic in asserting that no improvement in the condition 
of the rural populations is to be hoped for from the multiplica- 
tion of small farms or peasant proprietors. 

Here are a few of the replies elicited by enquiries into the 
present state of the rural labourers as compared with that of 
past years. ‘Even in Alpine Ampezzo,’ writes Signor Mor- 
purgo, ‘my informant speaks of the necessities which the 
* people have created for themselves in respect of the comforts 
‘of life.’ (Italics in original.) From Pordenone in the plain 
it is stated that ‘ the peasants, like all the other classes, aspire 
‘ to a greater freedom of life and to increased comfort.’ From 
Codroipo and from Latisana come complaints that ‘ the rural 
‘ populations have greater needs than formerly, in consequence 
‘ of desiring a degree of ease superior to their condition.’ At 
Asolo in the province of Treviso, ‘the peasants have a more 
‘ intense desire to diminish their privations, not so much with 
‘ regard to food as to clothing, and to indulgence in drinking 
‘ and smoking.’ From Biadena we have the remarkable state- 
ment that ‘ the peasantry’ (meaning the farm labourers engaged 
by the year in contradistinction to labourers hired by the day) 
are not prone to waste their money in vices, especially not 
in drinking. But the men employed in the woods, and the 
day labourers, who have neither rooms to live in nor roof 
to sleep under, and who live like beasts, are very much 
addicted to excess and debauch. And fathers of families 
often leave those belonging to them without food and clothing, 
while they spend in liquor and gambling as much sometimes 
as five or ten francs.’ Complaints of the great multiplication 
of drinking-shops, where the peasants not only spend money 
in drink, but play at cards, come from many districts. Such 
things were unheard of in times past. 

It is remarkable that the reporter himself, and all his infor- 
mants who have been led to touch the subject, speak of the: 
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temporary migration of the rural population as an evil and a 
misfortune. But also emigration in the larger sense is assumed 
to be so clearly an evil that no word of enquiry on the subject 
is deemed necessary. And this, too, although it would seem 
that the Italian emigrant almost always leaves his home with 
the intention of returning to it. ‘The distant hope,’ writes 
the syndic of Oderzo, ‘ of eating a little meat, and drinking a 
‘ little good wine with their daily meal, renders the peasant 
‘ credulous of the promises of hired agents, and easily induces 
‘him to seek at a distance the comforts he cannot find at 
* home.’ 

Signor Morpurgo remarks on the frequency of the testi- 
monies to the fact that the complaints of the labouring popu- 
lation are often caused not by deficiency of necessaries, but by 
an increased tendency to dissipation; and he says that such 
a tendency may well be excused by the excessive labour 
imposed on the peasants during a short period of the year, 
followed by what he calls ‘ the inhuman contradiction ’ of abso- 
lutely compulsory idleness during the remainder of their time. 
The evil effects, both moral and economical, of this alternation 
of excessive (though well paid) work with enforced idleness 
are again and again alluded to. 

The Procuratore Regio at Bassano, the highest legal au- 
thority in the province, writes :— 


‘It is evident that the peasant is striving not only to liberate him- 
self from the privations which he formerly endured with resignation, 
but to change his condition entirely. The emigration to America is 
prompted by the hope of quickly acquiring a fortune. And it is to be 
observed that it is not only the labourer, or even the farmer, who thus 
emigrates, but also the proprietor. But the emigration to Germany 
and Austria has for its object merely the amelioration of the economical 
position of the emigrant for the time being.’ 


That is to say, it is only a temporary migration of a few 
months at a time. 

The syndic of a commune in the province of Padua, where, 
as Signor Morpurgo testifies, the labourer is better off than 
elsewhere, complains that ‘ the labouring classes are desirous 
‘ of appearing to belong to a higher class than their own; and 
‘ many are restrained from indulging in expenses beyond their 
‘ means, solely by the impossibility of obtaining credit.’, From 
Cittadella comes the complaint that ‘ the peasants, like every 
‘other class, nowadays desire all manner of superfluities in 
‘ clothing, in luxuries, such as coffee and tobacco, in leisure, 
‘and Sunday amusements.’ In the hill country, as usual, 
things go on better. From the mountains to the north of 
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Verona it is reported that ‘the peasants are laborious, free 
‘ from vice, and not more eager than in past times to escape 
‘from the privations incidental to their condition. Nor are 
‘ they disposed to complain. But the reverse may be observed 
‘in the case of those who are idle. Such persons, who form 
* the exception, are apt to envy the food and the luxuries of 
‘ those in a superior position, and would fain pretend to stand 
on an equality with them.’ 

From Adria we hear that ‘a certain discontent formerly 
unknown, a mania for removing themselves from their own 
proper sphere, a comparative degree of luxury, have spread 
themselves among the rural population, and more especially 
among the women.’ At Crespino the peasants ‘feel their 
privations more acutely than formerly.’ From Lendinara 
we are told that ‘ the peasants’ needs increase from demoralising 
‘contact with the workmen of the towns.’ This last com- 
plaint is frequent. It is constantly asserted that the morality 
and contentment of the rural populations are in proportion to 
their distance from any large centre. From one part of the 
province of Udine the reply to Signor Morpurgo’s question is 
as sad as laconic, ‘ Our complaints are of poverty and hunger.’ 

It is not necessary to prolong this selection from the cata- 
logue of lamentations collected from almost every commune in 
the Venetian provinces. We prefer to give some quotations 
from the reporter’s general summing up. He remarks that it is 
common to all men to be more or less discontented with their 
present condition, be it what it may. And on this subject he 
expends a great many wordy sentences, the gist of which we 
may give more briefly as follows: Although unlimited liberty 
of grumbling may lead to exaggeration, yet it is a compara- 
tively safe outlet for discontent, and often prevents the danger 
of social collision. Still he considers it would be unwise to 
treat with easy-going indifference the loud and continually 
increasing lamentations from all the rural districts. 
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‘ The difficulties,’ he writes, ‘ in the condition of our labouring classes 
which have been recorded in the present report, are the causes of very 
sinister manifestations ; and they are real, and growing in intensity. 
Wages disproportionate to the work performed, the high price of articles 
of primary necessity, onerous rents, want of work (not only at home, 
but in the districts to which emigration is directed), the persistence of 
bad seasons, diminution of gain from subsidiary industries, burdensome 
taxes—such are the complaints heard on all sides. Very frequently 
they are founded in truth. And they create real discontent, and in 
some places produce profound class divisions which are greatly to be 
regretted,’ 
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No doubt the diapason of all but universal lamentation 
which pervades Signor Morpurgo’s report is ‘ founded in truth.’ 
The phrase, indeed, is hardly strong enough for the occasion. 
It cannot be doubted that his report bears abundant evidence 
to a most deplorable state of things in the wide and diversified 
district to which it applies. There are within those limits 
sterile and ungrateful mountain regions, but there are also 
some of the richest lands in Italy or in Europe; and if the 
lot of the tillers of these rich plains is compared with that of 
the mountaineers, the former appear to be, on the whole, in a 
more lamentable plight. It is important also to note that, 
although Signor Morpurgo’s investigations were, according to 
the intention of Parliament, mainly directed to the condition 
of the labouring classes, yet it results from them unmistakeably 
that all classes connected with agriculture are alike in evil 
case. Landowners, farmers, labourers, and those whose position 
partakes of all those categories, are not sufferers of equal 
misery; but they are all, with few exceptions, in such an un- 
prosperous state as to give them little possibility of aiding those 
worse off than themselves. It is true that here and there we 
meet with admissions indicating that incapacity, imprudence, 
ignorance, and idleness have a considerable share in producing 
the general misery. We also get occasional glimpses of more 
or less culpable maladministration on the part of local autho- 
rities, which must necessarily contribute to the same result. 
For example, Signor Morpurgo speaks of hungry and menacing 
crowds surrounding a palazzo communale (town hall), re- 
cently constructed at considerable cost in a small commune 
of the province of Udine. Of course, by virtue of the octroi 
system, the famished crowds in question had been taxed to pay 
for the communal architectural magnificence. Such things 
very naturally result from entrusting a small body of men 
with the irresponsible expenditure of other men’s money. The 
abuse is a very grievous one throughout the rural districts of 
the Peninsula. It is only one feature of a thoroughly vicious 
communal organisation, which is far too large a subject to be 
entered on here and now. It is one of the most fatal impedi- 
ments in the path of Italy’s social and economic progress ; and 
it is to be hoped that the measure for its reform, promised by 
the present Prime Minister, may be sound and effective. 

But when all is said, it is but too evident that the cry of 
poverty and distress which rises in one disheartening chorus 
from every class, and from every town, village, and hamlet, is 
the result, in the main, of over-taxation. 

The principal cause of this over-taxation is to be found in 
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the necessity-for supplying Italy’s military requirements. A 
democratic journal published in Rome put, the other day, the 
following dilemma: What is the policy of building fortifica- 
tions at enormous cost, when, in order to raise the money, you 
have to tax the people so enormously as to cause the physical 
degeneration of the race, and make it valueless for manning 
the fortresses when they are built? There is a good deal of 
exaggeration in such a suggestion, but that it is not wholly 
unreasonable will be admitted by those who may have read a 
paper treating of the pellagra, which appeared in these pages 
in January 1881. To enquire whether it be necessary, ex- 
pedient, or wise, that Italy should maintain a military force at 
the cost of such a crushing taxation, would be to enter on a 
field altogether outside the scope of the present article. But 
this much may be asserted with accuracy: it is the national 
will of Italy that so it should be. No political party, from the 
Conservatives of the extreme Right to the Radicals of the 
extreme Left, is willing to hear of any diminution of the 
army. 

It seems to be impossible to eradicate from the mind of 
Italians, even men of judgment and experience, the delusion 
that Italy is exposed to an armed attack from France, and has 
to defend herself against formidable enemies. We believe 
that opinion to be totally unfounded. The French have other 
matters to attend to, and they have nothing to gain by crossing 
the Alps. But the Italians appear to cherish their aversion to 
the French, to whom they owe their independence and eman- 
cipation from the yoke of Austria, and are content to ruin 
their population by immense armaments against an imaginary 
enemy. This state of things would seem to bring the country 
to a dead-lock, and to hopelessness of any issue short of abso- 
lute ruin, were it not for certain circumstances which must 
appear to Englishmen so extraordinary as to be scarcely 
credible. 

The imposta fondiaria—the direct tax on real property, that 
is to say—forms the chief resource of the national revenue. 
Now this imposta fondiaria is levied according toa great num- 
ber of different valuations made at different times, on different 
principles, and with different views. The kingdom of Italy 
has been welded out of seven different principalities, in each 
of which the catasto (government survey for purposes of tax- 
ation and other objects) was formed by widely differing 
methods. But this is not all. In every province of the king- 
dom districts may be found side by side, the official registered 
surveys of which result in wholly different estimates. These 
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diversities are so numerous, and arise from so complex a 
variety of causes, that it would need a volume of figures to 
state the facts, and another of antiquarian lore to explain their 
origin. The extent of the difference between the direct tax- 
ation levied on one part of the country, and that to which 
other parts are subjected, has been stated to be as nineteen to 
seventy-five! Startled by an assertion apparently so mon- 
strous and incredible, we personally consulted the highest 
living authority on Italian statistics. The reply received was 
to the effect that the Piedmontese, Lombard, and Venetian 
provinces are taxed out of all proportion higher than the rest 
of Italy, especially higher than Sicily, the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces, and Tuscany; and that while, in the North, the tax 
on real property for the most part reached seventy-five per 
cent. on the net value of the land, the inhabitants of Sicily, of 
the Neapolitan provinces, and of Tuscany, pay scarcely nine- 
teen. Were we wrong in saying that to an Englishman it 
must seem well-nigh incredible that such a state of things 
should have been tolerated in a constitutional country for over 
twenty years? 

It has not been tolerated without grievous and unceasing 
complaints. The perequazione della fondiaria—the equalisa- 
tion of the tax on property—is a standing demand which makes 
itself heard in every successive parliament. More than one 
ministry has promised to take the matter in hand. The pre- 
sent ministry is believed to be seriously occupied with it. 
But the hopes of the unhappy proprietors and still more un- 
happy peasants of the oppressed provinces do not run very 
high. The merely technical difficulties in the way of a new 
assessment of the entire country are very great; but these 
are very far from being the most serious which have to be 
fought with. The members of the Chamber of Deputies who 
are returned by the districts most lightly taxed are more 
numerous than those elected by the inhabitants of the highly 
taxed provinces. The injustice is so monstrous that it might 
be supposed no man could be found with front sufficiently 
brazen to insist on its perpetuation. Unhappily the reverse 
is the case. And we fear it is certain that but few members re- 
presenting electoral colleges in the lightly taxed regions would 
retain their seats after having voted for the perequazione della 
fondiaria, An amusing sample of the temper and intellectual 
calibre of some of these gentlemen has recently been afforded 
during some preliminary discussions provoked by the promise 
of a ministerial bill on the subject. They have generously 
allowed that some relief ought to be given to the severely 
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taxed provinces, but not at the cost of their own provinces. 
‘ Remit the taxation of the North by all means,’ say they ; 
‘ but do not dream of increasing ours.’ In short, the opposi- 
tion to any really effectual measure on the subject will be so 
violent and persistent as to render it doubtful whether any 
such can be passed. 

The technical difficulties which stand in the way of the for- 
mation of a new general catasto have been adverted to. And 
it is undeniable that they are very great—chiefly after all, 
however, resolving themselves into a question of expense. But 
when once this difficulty shall have been grappled with, a 
periodical revision of the catasto, such as is the case in India, 
and as is absolutely indispensable for the just assessment of a 
land tax, where this forms an important part of the revenue of 
the country, would present no difficulty. 

It can hardly be expected that these unhappy Venetian 
provinces will continue indefinitely to pay an amount of tax- 
ation nearly fourfold that which is paid by others of their 
fellow-subjects. Nor can the economist believe that. it will 
long be possible for them to pay it, however much they may 
wish to do so. The excess of taxation is crushing the life out 
of the country. And in face of the tremendous fact of such 
taxation, all Signor Morpurgo’s careful examination of the 
causes which contribute to produce the general pauperisation 
and the chorus of lamentations recorded by him, is little better 
than supererogatory. The hardy mountaineers are abandon- 
ing their bits of property, and seeking to better their position 
by emigration, in increasing numbers. The less sturdy and 
still more miserable lowlanders are swelling from year to year 
the portentous list of the pellagrosi. 

Despite all this, Italy, as a whole, is yearly becoming richer, 
though not so rapidly as she ought to do. But armies cannot 
continue to be maintained by a tax of seventy-five per cent. 
levied from the land on which Signor Morpurgo’s miserable 
clients starve ; and the noisy Radical patriots of the lightly 
taxed South will do well to persuade themselves of that fact. 
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Art. 1V.—Histoire du droit et des institutions politiques, civiles 
et judiciaires de [ Angleterre, comparés au droit et aux in- 
stitutions de la France depuis leur origine jusqua nos 
jours. Par Ernest Guasson. Vols. 1-5. Paris: 1882, 
1883. 


'[‘ne title-page which we have here transcribed sets forth a 

programme of almost unlimited extent. Every branch 
of our legal history, constitutional, civil, and criminal, from the 
earliest glimmer of tradition down to the latest Act of Par- 
liament, is included in its compendious terms ; and its generality 
is still further enlarged by a promised comparison of English 
and French institutions. A work of this comprehensive 
character has long been a desideratum. Admirable treatises 
have been produced, dealing with various subdivisions of the 
subject, some being confined to particular epochs, others to 
special branches; but until M. Glasson published the work 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article, no author 
had in recent times ventured to combine all the historical 
aspects of English law, and attack the subject in its formidable 
integrity. 

Whatever knowledge of the past the professional lawyer has 
leisure to acquire, is derived from the pages of Blackstone or 
Reeves, but both these authors wrote in the last century, when 
many subjects of historical interest, which have since been eluci- 
dated by critical research, remained in a condition of hopeless 
obscurity. Blackstone, moreover, unrivalled master of con- 
temporary law, was, as an historian, superficial and inaccurate ; 
while Reeves left his work incomplete, and expressed his 
learning in a style of almost prohibitive dulness. Modern 
versions of the ‘ Commentaries’ fail to supply the deficiencies 
of these standard works. They, for the most part, accept the 
original text with unquestioning faith, and alter it only so far 
as may be necessary to bring it into conformity with subsequent 
legislation. 

There being thus no adequate or complete history of 
English law written in the English language, it is not a little 
remarkable that a foreigner should attempt to occupy the 
vacant field. We gladly welcome such an undertaking, and 
bear testimony to the industry and erudition displayed by 
M. Glasson in the preparation of his important work. By his 
comparative study of English and French institutions, he 
introduces us to a subject of enquiry which has not received in 
this country as much attention as it deserves; and he greatly 
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increases the utility of his book as a work of reference by pre- 
fixing an exhaustive bibliography to each of the eight parts 
into which it is divided. We cannot, however, accept it as an 
entirely satisfactory history of English law. Its arrangement, 
as we shall presently show, is defective; and as the work is 
professedly written for the purpose of comparing English with 
French institutions, the space assigned to the several branches of 
our complicated system is determined rather by their international 
relations than by their intrinsic importance. The circumstances 
under which the book was composed sufficiently account for 
this disproportion. The French Institute proposed as the 
subject of the first Odilon Barrot competition a comparison of 
the English and French systems of jurisprudence, from the 
thirteenth century to the present time, with special reference 
to the improvements which might be adopted in France as the 
result of such comparison. In answer to this invitation 
M. Glasson sent in a memoir which was justly described by 
M. Giraud,* in his Report, as ‘a work of colossal proportions, 
‘ the fruit of long and patient researches, which will take its 
‘ place among the most esteemed productions that have been 
‘ crowned by the Institute.’ The history which M. Glasson 
now gives to the world is the prize essay thus commended by 
the highest literary authority in France. 

It has been already stated that M. Glasson’s arrangement of 
his work is defective. We must now proceed to justify that 
criticism, by showing that he ignores the true historical method. 
The rough plan of the work is of this description. The entire 
past is parcelled out into eight somewhat arbitrary divisions, 
for each of which the author furnishes an elaborate dissertation 
upon the then existing laws and customs, following as closely 
as possible the same routine in each part of his work. ‘ The 
* King,’ ‘ Parliament,’ ‘ Property,’ &c., reappear as the titles of 
separate essays in each period, unconnected with each other, 
or with the essays on the same subjects in the other volumes of 
the series. Beyond this rude division into periods of a century 
or two, the chronological arrangement is, in general, no further 
followed, and the phrase of constant recurrence, ‘ in the epoch 
‘at which we have arrived,’ might in many instances be 
advantageously replaced by a closer approximation to dates. 
This method of successive essays loses sight of the distinctive 
feature of history, which is the sequence of events knit 
together by the relations of cause and effect, and M. Glasson’s 





* Rapport sur le concours relatif au Prix Odilon Barrot: Académie 
des Sciences morales et politiques, tome xvi. p. 414. 
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work is, on this account, a chronicle rather than a history; a 
chronicle, too, in which the unit of time is inconveniently 
large. Wecannot, indeed, demand ina history of law the same 
rigid adherence to chronological order as in a history of events ; 
and it is not always possible to track the footsteps of custom, 
or to describe in words the gradual social changes which 
culminate in a prohibitive or regulating statute; but, after 
making allowance for these difficulties, we expect a nearer 
approach to orderly narrative than is furnished by these 
volumes. 

M. Glasson’s treatment of his subject is open to unfavourable 
criticism in another particular. The necessity of regarding 
English laws and institutions from a French point of view has 
led him to dwell at disproportionate length on those parts of 
our system which admit of comparison with the jurisprudence 
of France. The history of landed property is unduly abridged, 
that of procedure and judicial organisation unnecessarily ex- 
panded. He sees, moreover, the entire subject in inverted 
perspective; modern history being ‘ foreshortened in the tract 
* of time’ to the mental vision of an author who takes up his 
station at the Norman Conquest. 

We have freely criticised the arrangement of M. Glasson’s 
work, but his shortcomings in this respect find their best 
apology in the inherent difficulty of combining and carrying 
on simultaneously the histories of many subjects which have 
little connexion one with the other. Writers, even on par- 
ticular branches of legal history, have found it impossible to 
maintain a continuous narrative, its current inevitably dividing, 
with the increasing complexity of the modern system, into a 
delta of diverging streams. In a work, therefore, so compre- 
hensive as M. Glasson’s, it would be vain to expect that unity 
of treatment which cannot be sustained within comparatively 
restricted limits. The history of criminal law and that of 
real property have no more relation to each other than the 
histories of Persia and Peru; and we must remember that it is 
not two, but a multitude of separate subjects, whose progress, 
like that of an unruly flock, has to be shepherded by the legal 
historian. We shall endeavour, in the following pages, with 
the assistance of M. Glasson’s valuable text, to indicate the 
principal sources from which our modern English law has been 
derived ; and, in doing so, we shall dwell rather on those social 
changes which contained in themselves the seeds of subsequent 
legislation, than upon the actual laws from time to time 
appearing on the Statute-book. In this brief and necessarily 
imperfect outline we can trace only the great landmarks of the 
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past. We must leave it to our readers to fill in such details 
as will enable them to grasp the fundamental truth, that law 
is the result of slow but persistent causes which from age to 
age have shaped it in conformity with the varying social con- 
ditions of the people. 

In the history of English law there are two events which 
stand out before all others on account of the important con- 
sequences which flowed naturally from them. These are the 
occupation of the country by the Saxons in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and the conquest by the Normans in the eleventh. 
The English race was founded by the one and modified by the 
other. In both instances the new-comers brought with them 
a great part of their laws and institutions; but, while the 
effete Celtic population faded away without producing any 
perceptible effect on their pagan conquerors, the Saxon and 
the Norman blended after a time into a single people, whose 
laws, like their language and their blood, were compounded of 
elements derived from the two races. 

Our ancient lawyers insisted, according to Blackstone, with 
‘ abundance of warmth,’ that the common law of England was 
derived in unbroken succession from the customs of the 
primitive Britons. This view of its origin has, however, been 
long since abandoned. It is scarcely less ridiculous to attribute 
to the ancient Britons the formation of our unwritten law, 
than it would be to seek among the Cherokees for the principles 
of the American constitution. Not within the precincts ot 
this island, but in the forests of the Elbe, do we now trace the 
first germs of what is called our Common Law. From the same 
locality proceeded the barbarian hordes which overflowed the 
northern parts of France, and this community of Germanic 
origin enables us to study the modifications introduced by 
diftereyy circumstances in the laws and customs of the same 
people. The comparison of corresponding institutions is not 
only possible, but extremely useful; for it becomes, in the 
absence of perfect knowledge, a valuable source of suggestion 
and information. The two systems often supplement each 
other, what is obscure in the one being frequently elucidated 
by the ampler records of the second system. The influences, 
however, to which the continental Germans were subjected 
were, as M. Glasson points out in the following passage, very 
different from those experienced by the Anglo-Saxons in their 
isolated home :— 


‘ At the very outset of our comparative study of the institutions ot 
our country and those of England, we are confronted by a difference 
which we can never lose sight of, even after this lapse of time. The 
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barbarians who invade Gaul have the same manners, the same customs, 
the same laws, the same organisation, as those of England ; but these in- 
stitutions, laws, and manners, are immediately subjected to the powerful 
influence of Roman civilisation. In their forests beyond the Rhine the 
Franks had formed true democratic republics. Royalty was a gift of 
fortune; the tribe chose its magistrates; the nation voted upon all 
important questions of interest to the State. In Gaul we are witnesses 
of a very different spectacle. Monarchy is framed upon the Roman 
model. It becomes inviolable and transmissible, like a patrimony, in- 
stead of remaining elective. The king it is who governs, assisted by 
favourites gathered together at his court.’ (Vol. i. p. 75.) 


It was the circumscribing ocean that saved our monarchy 
from being also framed upon the Roman model, and enabled 
our Saxon forefathers to establish democratic institutions, 
whose influence, despite the persistent attacks of three dynas- 
ties, is happily felt at the present day. The sovereign power 
of the State resided not in the king but in the Witenagemot, 
whose powers and constitution are involved in the utmost 
obscurity,* but in which all historians recognise the germ of 
the future English Parliament. 

From the reign of Ethelbert, King of Kent (.p. 600), we 
possess various collections of laws for the separate kingdoms 
into which the country was then divided. These laws are 
chiefly concerned with the amendment or enforcement of the 
unwritten customs, with the innovations rendered necessary by 
the conversion of the people to Christianity, and with the 
assessment in money of various forms of personal injury. Crime 
was not then regarded as an outrage on society, but conferred 
on the victim, or, in case of his murder, on his family, a right 
to compensation from the criminal. The general character of 
this legislation M. Glasson thus sums up :— 


‘Rules relating to procedure, to contracts, to the organisation of the 
family, seldom appear, and are almost always incomplete, whereas de- 
tails as to the rights of the Church and clergy are furnished in abund- 
ance. Very often these laws merely lay down for the judges general 
rules of conduct, leaving to their consciences the decision of other 
matters according to equity and tradition.’ (Vol. i. p. 24.) 


After the several kingdoms of the Heptarchy were united 
under one sovereign, it became a matter of the first importance 
that their conflicting laws should be reduced to conformity. 


* Mr. Freeman considers that the Witenagemot comprised all the 
free men of the nation; Canon Stubbs that only certain dignitaries 
were present; while M. Glasson adopts the via media, and expresses 
the opinion that there were councils of both kinds. (Tome i. p. 44.) 
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This task was accomplished by the king who, alone among our 
English sovereigns, has been sty led the Great; a title w orthily 
earned, as much by the consecration of all his life’s energy to 
the service of his country, as by the success of his arms and 
the brilliancy of his talents. Splendid as the achievements of 
Alfred undoubtedly were, still more has been attributed to 
him than he actually performed. His name became a focus of 
mythical legend, and whenever the origin of a custom was 
obscure, its ‘authorship was invariably ascribed to him. Hume, 
whose errors Blackstone on all occasions faithfully reproduces, 
credits him with the division of the kingdom into hundreds 
and tithings, the establishment of the principle of collective 
responsibility, and the invention of Trial by Jury; but the 
germs of these institutions existed long before the reign of 
Alfred, and their final forms were not attained until long after 
his death.* 

When stripped of all exaggeration, King Alfred’s part in 
the formation of his country as a working machine is still con- 
siderable. M. Glasson thus summarises the work which he 
per 





‘He strengthened the existing system under which the country was 
divided into hundreds and tithings by uniting with it the principle of 
collective responsibility. Ashamed of the ignorance of his subjects, he 
obtained the services of learned men and founded numerous schools; 
he displayed extraordinary severity towards judges who betrayed their 
trust. This prince was a man of letters in comparison with his fellow- 
countrymen; he knew the learned languages and the greater number of 
the books of antiquity; in his youth he had traversed the southern 
countries of Europe; moreover, his legislative work is the most re- 
markable of the time. Ancient historians call Alfred the Great legum 
Anglicanarum conditor, as they conter upon Edward the Confessor 
the name of restitutor. Alfre? set himself to give unity to legislation 
by fusing the laws of Ethelbert, of Ine, and of Offa into a single code.’ 


(Vol. i. p. 28.) 


The next important accession which the laws of England 
received was due to the invasion of the Danes; but the changes 
produced under their rule have been much exaggerated. 
The Saxons and the Danes belonged to the same family of 

nations, came from the same locality, and lived under the 
same social and political organisation, Their conquest of 
the country, therefore, rese mbled rather a forcible change of 
dynasty than the overthrow of a nation. ‘ The good laws 
‘of Edward the Confessor,’ for which the people vainly 


* Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest,’ vol. i. p. 53. 
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clamoured long after the Norman Conquest, are no longer 
extant; but we may conjecture that they were chiefly occu- 
pied with the task of restoring the state of things which pre- 
vailed before the coming of the Danes. 

From what has been said it will be apparent how meagre 
were the written laws in Anglo-Saxon times, and how much 
of the life of the people was governed by unwritten or custom- 
ary law. This is the reason why it is so difficult to ascertain 
with precision the forms of land-tenure, the rights of succes- 
sion, the procedure of the courts, and many other details of 
everyday life in that remote period. Few questions, for ex- 
ample, have been more discussed, and few have remained more 
obscure, than the origin of Trial by Jury. This ‘ bulwark of 
‘ English liberty’ is certainly not to be found in its modern 
form among the Anglo-Saxons; but it is generally conceded 
that from their procedure, by a gradual process of develop- 
ment, this institution has been derived. M. Glasson, in the 
following passage, gives expression to the views which at the 
present day meet with most general acceptance : 





‘In point of fact the jury was evolved gradually. This institution 
did not appear suddenly at any particular epoch. In embryo among 
the Anglo-Saxons, it developed insensibly, became by degrees subject 
to fixed rules, and ended by assuming a permanent form. In England 
the jury was at first regarded as an element of proof, and English 
jurists, even at the present day, feel the influence of this origin. They 
speak of the jury in connexion with evidence, while French lawyers 
consider the jury rather as one of the elements in certain jurisdictions. 
In ancient English law, and even among the Saxons, the procedure by 
jury is only a manner of proof which the parties may require, or the 
judges may officially order in certain cases. During the Anglo-Saxon 
epoch the most important acts of civil life were performed in the 
presence of witnesses, and in all cases those which had not been so 
performed were none the less known by the neighbours. Thus, in 
case of dispute it was quite natural to call these neighbours who 
had personal knowledge of the affair, in order to elicit information 
from them. Ata later period, the publicity attaching to acts of civil 
life having partly disappeared, and the administrative system of the 
tithing, which no longer included all the inhabitants, being relaxed 
under the influence of feudalism, it became impossible to call neigh- 
bours having a personal acquaintance with the facts. It was necessary 
to rest satisfied with respectable and competent persons. But then by 
force of circumstances the functions of these persons were altered : 
they were no longer asked what they knew of the affair, but merely 
what their opinion was.’ (Vol. i. pp. 263-4.) 


In some such manner as this, the witnesses of former times 
became modern jurymen; no longer deciding from their own 
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knowledge, but receiving and weighing the evidence of others, 
and embodying their conclusion in the form of a verdict. 

Although the civil and political aspects of Anglo-Saxon life 
are but imperfectly known to us, we possess abundant details 
as to the procedure in criminal cases. The ordeal, first men- 
tioned in the reign of Ine and formally abolished only in that 
of Henry III., assumed several forms; but they all rested on 
the superstitious belief that Providence would interpose to de- 
clare the guilt or innocence of the accused. Not very con- 
sistently, however, with this belief, or pretended belief, the 
test operation was made the subject of the most scrupulous 
mundane definition. The exact weight of the hot iron, the 
degree of heat to which it was raised, the distance to which it 
was carried, the time during which the burned hand was sealed 
up, were all specified as carefully as if the Divine power might 
be easily overstrained. The various forms of ordeal are ‘too 
well known to require description here, but we may mention 
that in most cases the accused had the privilege of substituting 
for this extremely obnoxious mode of trial that by compurga- 
tors or co-jurors, in which an acquittal was secured by the 
oaths of substantial friends. It was only the slave and the 
perjurer against whom this easy door was closed. The latter, 
indeed, might still clear himself by triple purgation, or three 
times the number of oaths required under the same circumstances 
by an immaculate character; but the miserable slave, unless 
manumitted by his lord, had to undergo the ordeal by cold 
water, in which his innocence was attested by his sinking to 
the bottom, his guilt by his rising to the surface; so that he 
had nothing to look forward to but the miserable alternative 
of being drowned or hanged. 

We cannot leave this period without referring to the Anglo- 
Saxon code of punishments. Originally designed to wean 
the people from the animal law of vengeance, pecuniary com- 
pensation became the recognised punishment of crime. The 
Wer-geld, or compensation. for murder, was nicely graduated 
according to the social status of the victim; and it became a 
convenient standard for the measurement both of his wrongs 
and his dignity. Every physical injury was estimated in 
money, and the price to be paid to the sufferer varied not only 
with his Wer-geld. but with the extent and position of the 
wound. The following extract from M. Glasson’s pages will 
convey some idea of the estimated importance of the various 
organs :— 

‘ Twelve shillings is to be paid for cutting off an ear, six for simply 
slitting it. Gouging out an eye is estimated at fifty shillings. Every 
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wound of an inch in length costs one shilling; unless it be on the face, 
when it is set down at two. The price of the wound depends on the 
inconvenience caused, especially in battle, more than on the deformity 
occasioned thereby: thus, slicing off the nose is cheaper than the am- 
putation of the thumb, and cutting off the ear is a much more serious 
affair than slitting the upper lip.’ (Vol. i. p. 309.) 


When the Wer-geld was not duly paid, the right of private 
vengeance revived; and so logically was the principle carried 
out, that when the parties were of unequal value a sufficient 
number of the murderer’s family might be slain to redress the 
balance of blood-money. The tendency to take the law into 
their own hands is strong in rude peoples, and all that religion 
and civil government by their united efforts were at first able 
to effect was to place limits on the wild justice of revenge. 
For this purpose was established the celebrated Truce of God, 
lasting from Wednesday evening in each week until the fol- 
lowing Monday morning; and also the right of asylum in 
churches and other privileged places. By a law of Alfred’s, 
a definite meaning is given to the expression ‘An English- 
‘ man’s house is his castle;’ for it ordained that no freeman 
could be slain within his house. All that the avengers were 
entitled to do was to besiege him in that place of refuge unt'l 
he surrendered to justice, or his friends had given security for 
his due appearance. 

M. Glasson comprises in his second volume the period from 
the Norman Conquest to the accession of John. This epoch 
of convulsion and rapid development is of paramount interest 
in the history of our institutions; which have since received 
no propulsion or disturbance from external forces, but have 
slowly, and for the most part quietly, changed themselves to 
suit the altered circumstances of successive generations. When 
the tumult of the invasion had subsided, which was only after 
the men of Senlac had disappeared, the long results of that 
battle began to forge themselves into definite shapes. The 
twelfth century was mainly occupied with this task. M. Glas- 
son does not traverse step by step this long avenue to Magna 
Carta, nor does he trace the gradual fusion of the two races, 
or the bitter conflict between Church and State; but he sup- 
plies us instead with a series of essays upon various questions 
of legal and constitutional interest. Norman feudalism in its 
all-pervading influence is presented to the reader ; who is thus 
enabled to realise, by comparison with the corresponding essays 
of the first volume, how complete was the change produced 
since the days of Anglo-Saxon rule in every department of 
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law. It must not, however, be supposed that any legislative 
revolution was effected by the Conqueror, or that any sudden 
and general change was introduced in the established institu- 
tions of the country. William, on the contrary, at all events 
in the early part of his reign, intended to maintain English 
laws for the government of his English subjects. It is related 
that he even endeavoured to learn their language, but failed 
on account of his advanced years. But the force of events 
was too strong for him to control. ‘The invasion was carried 
out on so orand a scale that the whole structure of society 
was changed, and from its altered circumstances new institu- 
tions were gradually and inevitably developed. 

The effect produced by the Norman Conquest upon the 
English nation is thus described by Mr. Freeman, who adopts 
on this subject a theory intermediate between those of 


M. Thierry and Sir F, Palgrave :— 


‘The Norman Conquest, instead of wiping out the race, the laws, or 
the language which existed before it, did but communicate to us a 
certain foreign infusion in all three branches, which was speedily 
absorbed and assimilated into the pre-existing mass.’ * 


And the same idea is more fully expressed in the following 
passage :— 


‘What the constitution was under /Edgar, that it remained under 
William. This assertion must be taken with all the practical draw- 
backs which are involved in the forcible transfer of the crown to a 
foreign dynasty, and in the division of the greater part of the lands of 
the kingdom among the followers of the foreign king. But the constitu- 
tion remained the same; the laws, with a few changes in detail, re- 
mained the same; the language of public documents remained the 
same. The powers which were vested in King William and his Witan 
remained constitutionally the same as those which had been vested in 
King Edgar and his Witan a hundred years before. The change in 
the social condition of the country, the change in the spirit of the 
national and local administration, the change in the relation of the 
kingdom to foreign lands were changes as great as words can express.’ f 


The last sentence explains the paradox that the laws were 
unaltered, yet that in a few decades the entire system was 
found to be ordered on the Norman model. ‘ The change in 
‘ the social condition of the country was as great as words can 
‘express.’ It is mitted probable that such a change should 


* Freeman’s ‘ History of the Norman Conquest,’ Preface, p. viii. 
+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 72. 
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be unaccompanied by swift and radical changes in the laws 
themselves, and in their administration; and if we consider 
what this ‘social change’ really amounted to, we shall more 
readily appreciate the vast results which were potentially con- 
tained in the first catastrophe. 

The Norman Conquest was no mere transfer of legal power 
from one sovereign to another, as the consequence of successful 
warfare; the entire fabric of the State was rudely shaken, and 
groaned under the tyrannies of a military aristocracy. English- 
men were suddenly excluded from civil power; the bishops 
were hunted from their sees, and the abbots from their con- 
vents; and the great body of landowners were supplanted 
by rapacious and insolent foreigners. The crown, the legisla- 
ture, the administration of justice, the church, and the land fell 
into the hands of the Normans, who made use of their powers 
for the oppression of their degraded predecessors. The con- 
fiscations were carried out on so vast a scale that William 
was enabled out of the forfeited property of the Church to create 
28,015 knights’ fees. To one favoured follower, Robert 
Earl of Moreton, were allotted 248 manors in Cornwall, 54 in 
Sussex, 196 in Yorkshire, 99 in Northampton, and smaller 
numbers in other counties. The 60,000 knights, adven- 
turers, and men-at-arms who accompanied the Conqueror had 
to be accommodated with similar, though less extensive, 
grants; and, before the tell-tale record, Domesday Book, was 
compiled (a.D. 1086), the confiscation of the entire area of the 
country had been almost completed. Remembering that com- 
merce was in those days non-existent, that the countless forms 
of modern industry had not yet been discovered, and that to 
land alone men looked for subsistence, we may realise the 
wholesale character of the social revolution effected by the 
Norman Conquest. The population of England at this period 
has been variously estimated; but two millions of free inhabi- 
tants, or less than one-tenth of its present population, may be 
accepted as a superior limit of its possible numbers. The 
sudden incursion, therefore, of 60,000 adult males, constantly 
recruited moreover by new-comers from Normandy, must 
have caused a disturbance of social equilibrium, even if it 
had not been accompanied by the terrors of war and the 
cruelties of confiscation. The new occupiers, too, entered 
into possession of their demesnes to administer them not upon 
Saxon principles of law, but in accordance with the lessons of 
feudalism which they had already learned in the country of 
their origin. This violent and complete alteration of land 
tenure was in itself sufficient to account for a great part of 
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the changes gradually introduced in other departments of law ; 
but its influence was strengthened by the difference of lan- 
guage, and the mutual hatred of the two races.  William’s con- 
ciliatory policy disappeared on the first show of resistance to his 
authority ; and confiscations were followed by hopeless and 
ill-organised insurrections, which led in their turn to fresh 
confiscations. He introduced the savage code of Norman 
punishments, substituting in all cases mutilation for death, that 
the maimed body might remain a living witness of the flagitious- 
ness of the crime. The forest laws also served as a continual 
reminder of the bitterness of subjugation. These laws were 
enforced by sanctions so terrible that the Saxon chronicler 
bitterly exclaims that William loved the great game as if he 
had been their father. The two peoples for a generation or 
more occupied the country without intermingling, resembling 
rather armies in hostile camps than subjects of the same king. 
The English had been stripped of their worldly possessions, 
and were little better than outlaws in their own land. They 
were not slow, when opportunity offered, to wreak vengeance 
upon stragglers from the Norman host. To protect his 
Frenchmen from such crimes of violence, William, imitating a 
similar law of Canute’s, ordained that whenever a Norman was 
slain, if the criminal were not discovered, the hundred should 
be fined for the murder. The fact of nationality, however, 
being in many cases difficult of proof, a presumption was 
established that every person found dead was of foreign birth, 
unless it was proved by affirmative evidence that he was an 
Englishman. This led to the celebrated ‘ Presentment of 
’ Englishry,’ an enquiry which was held in every case of death 
under suspicious circumstances, until it was finally abolished 
by statute in the reign of Edward III., when the complete 
fusion of the two races rendered its continuance unneces- 
sary. 

From the introduction of the feudal system there followed 
immediately two results of the utmost importance in the law of 
property: one, the abolition of the testamentary power over 
land, which was not regained until the reign of Henry VIIL.; 
the other, the substitution of primogeniture for the principle of 
equal division which regulated succession in the Saxon times. 
The descent of lands to the eldest son to the exclusion of his 
brothers was at first confined to tenure in chivalry; but in the 
reign of Henry III. it was also adopted in the case of socage 
lands; and the ‘ heir-at-law’ has ever since maintained his 
position of supremacy. 

In the administration of justice changes of some import- 
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ance were introduced by the Conqueror. Thus, adopting 
M. Glasson’s summary :— 


‘There was an English exchequer, as there had been an exchequer 
of Normandy. A circumstance of greater importance was the separa- 
tion of the spiritual and temporal courts. The judicial combat was 
introduced for the Normans, but it was very soon accepted freely by 
the Saxons, and became a common institution. Judicial documents 
were drawn up in French, and this language came into general use in 
the administration of justice. The conquerors set themselves to render 
their own tongue predominant. The French language everywhere 
prevailed, and the Saxon sank to the condition of a vulgar and despised 
idiom.’ (Vol. ii. p. 16.) 

One of the most characteristic usages of the feudal system 
is that referred to in the passage which has just been quoted as 
the ‘ judicial combat.’ This arbitrament of force was admitted 
in three cases only: (1) Disputes in the court of chivalry, a 
dramatic example of which is furnished by the first act of 
Shakespeare’s Richard II. (2) Appeals of felony. And (3) 
The solemn decision of the most important, from a feudal point 
of view, of all civil actions, namely, the final determination of 
the title to land. In the civil action the parties were repre- 
sented by champions for the curious reason that if either 
plaintiff or defendant had been killed in the battle, the action 
would have abated, and no judgment could have been entered 
for the victorious party. The manner in which the combat was 
conducted is narrated by Blackstone with his usual quaint 
felicity. After describing the preliminary proceedings in the 
action he continues :— 

‘A piece of ground is then in due time set out, of sixty feet square, 
enclosed with lists, and on one side a court erected for the judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas, who attend there in their scarlet robes; 
and also a bar is prepared for the learned serjeants-at-law. When the 
court sits, which ought to be by sunrising, proclamation is made for the 
parties and their champions, who are introduced by two knights, and 
are dressed in a coat of armour, with red sandals, barelegged from the 
knee downwards, bareheaded, and with bare arms to the elbows. The 
weapons allowed them are only batons, or staves of an ell long, and a 
four-cornered leather target; so that death very seldom ensued this 
civil combat. In the court military, indeed, they fought with sword 
and lance, according to Spelman and Rushworth; as likewise in France 
only villeins fought with the buckler and baton—gentlemen armed at 
all points.’ * 


After each of the champions had taken an oath against sorcery 
and enchantment, the battle began, and lasted, unless one of 








* Blackstone's ‘ Commentaries,’ vol. iii. p. 339. 
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the combatants was killed, or pronounced ‘ the horrible word 
* Craven, until the stars appeared in the evening. Judgment 
in general followed victory, but if the champion of the defen- 
dant maintained the combat throughout the day the action was 
decided in his favour. In the reign of Henry II. an effort was 
made to supersede this brutal encounter by the establishment 
of the grand assize, but it continued to be occasionally prac- 
tised until the seventeenth century.* 

So profoundly did the feudal system affect every department 
of the State, every relation of life, and every incident of 
property, that we may almost ignore every other change, and 
regard the Conquest as summed up in the one great fact—the 
introduction of Norman feudalism. The Anglo-Saxons would 
probably, like the other Germanic tribes, by their own unaided 
efforts, have eventually developed a more or less complete 
feudal system. They had even taken some steps in this direc- 
tion when their tardy progress was suddenly arrested by the 
coming of the Normans. Saxon land, for example, was sub- 


ject to something resembling a feudal burden in what was 


called the trinoda necessitas, or military service and repair of 
castles and bridges; and the practice of ‘ commendation’ con- 
stituting a personal relationship of dependence on the one side, 
and protection on the other, differed only from the feudal com- 
pact of lord and vassal in one particular, that it was not neces- 
sarily connected with the occupancy of land. But the charac- 
teristic incidents of feuds as we know them later on, as well as 
the crushing burdens of feudal tenure, are all wanting. The 
power of alienation was relatively unrestricted, and the duty 
of military service was a personal obligation rather than a ter- 
ritorial charge. We may assume that the germs of feudalism 
already existed among the Saxons, that the nation was partially 
prepared for its reception, but in all its practical bearings upon 
the lives of men the feudal system was essentially of Norman 
origin. 

This tremendous innovation was not the result of any formal 





* The last battle waged in the Court of Common Pleas was held in 
Tothill Fields, Westminster, a.p. 1571; but it appears from Sir James 
Dyer’s ‘ Reports,’ p. 301, he himself having been one of the judges 
present, that the demandant made default, and that no actual combat 
took place. There was a trial by battle in the Court of Chivalry in 
1631, and in the County Palatine of Durham in 1638. An attempt 
having been made early in the present century to revive this obsolete 
practice in an appeal of murder (see Ashford v. Thornton, 1 Barn, & 
Ald. p. 405), trial by battle, both in civil and criminal matters, was 
formally abolished by the Statute 59 Geo, III. c. 46 (a.p. 1819). 
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act of the legislature, nor can it be ascribed to the will of the 
Conqueror as a scheme of deliberate organisation. It was 
rather the consequence of the confiscation and subsequent 
grant of a great part of the soil of England to Norman knights. 
These new owners would naturally hold their lands or sublet 
them to others, upon the terms with which they were already 
familiar in their own country ; and thus, whether in each grant 
conditions of feudal tenure were expressly mentioned or not, 
almost the entire area of England came to be subject to the 
Norman customs. This fiction of feudal tenure, as M. Glasson 
points out,* rapidly extended to the properties which at first 
remained alodial. The current of feudalism overwhelmed 
everything, and while there was a constant tendency towards 
conversion of alodial into feudal land, there was no possibility 
of return to the condition of absolute proprietorship. M. 
Glasson thus explains this process of conversion :— 

‘ These free lands were rapidly absorbed in the feudal system. Two 
causes have chiefly contributed to their extinction: the precarious 
position of alodial proprietors and the influence of the Norman lawyers. 
As a result of the civil wars the alodial proprietors found themselves 
at the mercy of the strongest; and, in order to escape from violence 
and aggression, they consented to change their free properties into fiefs 
under the protection of the king or of a lord. On the other hand, the 
Norman jurists early laid down the principle that all land is held of 
the king in fee.’ (Vol. ii. p. 171.) 


Tenure is, even at the present day, the fundamental conception 
of English land law. No subject is the owner of land. He 
holds it as tenant of somebody, and in the last resort of the 
Crown. The idea of absolute ownership has to be entirely 
eradicated before we advance a single step in the study of real 
property law. This fiction of the legal mind has, indeed, now 
no practical consequences except in the case of escheat; but 
in the reign of the Conqueror and long afterwards it was very 
different, for the incidents of tenure were then of the most 
onerous character. The revenue of the king, the defence of 
the realm, the income of the individual, and all the relations of 
private life are so intimately bound up with this system of 
feudal imposts, that we must now briefly refer to their more 
important features. 

Four types of land tenure present themselves at this period, 
knights’ service, free socage, frankalmoign and villenage. The 
first of these was the most important and honourable, but the 
second has outlasted all the rest and is the prevailing tenure of 
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modern times. Frankalmoign, or tenure in free alms, was that 
by which the church held its lands; and no earthly service was 
incident to this tenure, the orisons, prayers, masses, and other 
divine services, as Littleton says,‘ being better for the lords 
‘ than any doing of fealty.’ * 

When land was held in villenage, the services were such 
as a free man would disdain to perform, and the possession 
scarcely amounted to property ; for the villein was a serf whose 
condition closely resembled personal servitude, and his tenure, 
until it grew into the modern copyhold, was only a right of 
occupancy at the will of his lord. 

Knights’ service was the characteristic tenure of the age of 
chivalry. Homage, fealty, and personal service in the field for 
a term not exceeding forty days in each year (in the reign of 
Henry I]. commuted for a money payment called escuage), were 
essential to this mode of holding land. The stipulated services 
consisted sometimes in furnishing a certain number of men-at- 
arms, sometimes in the personal attendance of the vassal on 
his lord. When Edward I. ordered the Earls of Hereford and 
Norfolk to go over with his army into Guienne, they replied 
that the tenure of their lands did not oblige them to do so, 
unless His Majesty went in person. The King insisted; and, 
with a vehement oath, said to Hereford, ‘ Sir Earl, you shall 
‘ either go or hang.’ To this the Earl with equal vehemence 
replied, ‘Sir King, I will neither go nor hang.’ So well 
established were the rights of the nobles, that the imperious 
Edward did not venture to press the point further. 

The subject which created the most lively conflict between 
the lords and their tenants was the feudal service of § aids.’ 
These were payments made to the lord on occasions of excep- 
tional pressure on his finances. 

‘ Aids,’ says M. Glasson, ‘ were at first legally due only in three 
cases: the ransom of the lord, the assumption of arms by his eldest 
son, and the marriage of his eldest daughter. But feudal tyranny 
rapidly increased the number of these occasions. Lords imposed aids 
for the payment of the whole or part of their debts; they exacted them 
when they inherited the suzerain rights of the fief; and some compelled 
their vassals to contribute towards their own aids.’ (Vol. ii. p. 192.) 


There was in the time of Glanville no precise rule for ascer- 
taining the amount which should be paid on each occasion ; 
and the king and other feudal lords availed themselves of this 
uncertainty to change what was originally a ‘ benevolence ’ 











* Littleton, § 135. 
+ Gilbert ‘On Tenures,’ Introduction by Watkins, p. xv. 
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into an arbitrary and oppressive tax. Thus while Henry I., 
on the marriage of his daughter, demanded only three shillings 
for each hide of land, Henry III. exacted two marks to furnish 
a dowry for his sister. In the Great Charter of John we find 
a provision that the king should not impose new aids without’ 
the consent of Parliament, which furnishes the first instance of 
the control of taxation by that body. 

Another source of revenue to the lord was the Relief, which 
was a sum of money paid by the heir when he did homage on 
the death of his ancestor. No hereditary right of succession 
was at first recognised by the lord, the acceptance of the heir 
as tenant being regarded as an act of grace. This voluntary 
renewal of the feudal compact furnished a favourable oppor- 
tunity for fresh exaction, which after a time assumed the cha- 
racter of a legal demand, although the heir no longer succeeded 
by courtesy but by an established right. After the military 
services had been commuted into escuage, the relief was gene- 
rally fixed at one-fourth of this sum. The services in respect 
of a single knight’s fee were estimated at the annual value of 
20/., and of a barony or earldom at 400/. The reliefs payable 
in these cases were therefore 5/. and 100/. respectively. 

The most oppressive of all the feudal incidents were ward- 
ship and marriage. If the heir was an infant when he 
succeeded to the tenancy, the stipulated services could not be 
rendered to the lord, who recouped himself for their loss by 
seizing the profits of the fief. He was also, by virtue of the 
feudal relation, the person most interested in the education of 
his future tenant, and thus the custody of the infant’s person 
followed the seizure of his land. The right of marriage, at 
first probably confined to a veto upon the marriage of a female 
ward, lest an unsuitable or hostile tenant might be foisted on 
the lord against his will, assumed very early in our history the 
character of a valuable property. If the infant refused to 
accept a suitable person when tendered by the lord, he or she 
forfeited ‘ the value of the marriage ;’ that is to say, the price 
which could be obtained in the open market for such an alliance. 
Still more scandalous was the custom of disposing of the ward 
in marriage, which was expressly recognised by the Statute of 
Merton, and ceased only on the abolition of military tenures in 
1660. Both the wardship and the marriage of the heir became 
subjects of property to be disposed of to the highest bidder, and 
constituted a fruitful source of revenue not only to private land-- 
owners, but even to the Crown. Thus, for example: 

‘John Earl of Lincoln gave Henry III. 3,000 marks to have the 
marriage of Richard de Clare for the benefit of Matilda, his eldest. 
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daughter ; and Simon de Montfort gave the same king 10,000 marks 
to have the custody of the lands and heir of Gilbert de Untranville, 
until the heir’s full age or the heir’s marriage, and with advowsons 
of churches, knights’ fees, and other pertinencies and escheats. Ten 
thousand marks containing then as much silver in weight as twenty 
thousand pounds now, and the value of silver in those days being un- 
questionably more than five times the present value, this sum was 
equivalent to a payment of above a hundred thousand pounds made to 
the Exchequer at this time.’ * 


Aids, reliefs, wardship and marriage, from the last two of 
which socage lands were exempt, by no means exhaust the 
catalogue of feudal exactions ; but enough has been said to show 
that during this period the tenure of land was subject to 
burdens so oppressive as to excite surprise at their having been 
so long and so patiently borne. 

In addition to the great body of freeholders, knights ana 
socagers, there were tenants in every manor who were not free, 
and who occupied their lands by the precarious tenure o! 
villenage. Records of the social condition of the lowest classe~ 
are always meagre, and it is extremely difficult to ascertain the 
various phases of servitude through which villeins passed in the 
several stages of our history. M. Glasson devotes considerable 
space to the examination of the subject, and with reference to 
the interesting question of the origin of villenage, he says :— 


‘Historians and jurists maintain that serfs were already very 
numerous among the Saxons. The Normans are supposed, indeed, to 
some extent to have raised them ont of slavery. By including them in 
the feudal system, and by admitting them to the oath of fealty, the 
protection of the lord to whom they had been allotted was secured to 
them. Domesday Book, in fact, teaches us that the villeins were 
divided among the Norman lords. Thus Archbishop Lanfranc obtained 
219 for his Manor of Mellings in Sussex. But were these Saxon-born 
villeins whom we find mentioned in Domesday Book as villani, bordarii, 
cotarii, freemen or slaves before the Conquest? Augustin Thierry 
and M. Garsonnet maintain that the Conquest of 1066 produced quite 
the contrary effect; and that, instead of improving the condition of 
the Saxon serf, it reduced the greater number of freemen to the state 
of villenage. Both these opinions are, I think, too absolute. The 
true solution consists in adopting both freed from their exaggerations. 
There is no doubt that some Saxons descended in the social scale and 
fell into the class of villeins. . . . After the fusion, and I have already 
said that it was accomplished very early, the condition of the lower 
classes rapidly improved. The former Saxon serf doubtless profited 
by the Norman Conquest, which conferred upon him an improved 
status.’ (Vol. ii. p. 236.) 





* Lyttelton’s ‘ History of Henry II.,’ vol. ii. p. 296. 
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M. Glasson does not, we think, distinguish as clearly as 
might be desired between villenage and slavery; yet the 
distinction is not difficult to appreciate, and, moreover, is of 
fundamental importance in the historical aspect of this question. 
The slave (servus), like a chattel, was the absolute property of 
his master, and enjoyed no civil rights ; the villein (vé//anus), on 
the contrary, as against all the world but his lord, possessed an 
independent status. The entire feudal system consisted of 
rights exercised by one class of men over those immediately 
beneath them, and villenage was merely the last and lowest 
link in the chain of personal relations. Much obscurity 
prevails as to the condition of the lower classes shortly after 
the Conquest, but we may conjecture that the effect of that 
social revolution was in great measure to abolish slavery, to 
extend villenage, and ultimately to improve the condition of 
the agricultural serf. Littleton, writing four centuries after 
the Conquest, divides villeins into two classes, villeins re- 
gardant and villeins in gross; and it is not easy to distinguish 
the latter from mere personal slaves. It may be presumed, 
however, that their number was small in comparison with that 
of villeins regardant, who were attached to the soil; for the 
lord, in claiming a villein in gross, had to establish his title by 
affirmative proof. This he probably seldom cared to do, and 
accordingly the class inevitably tended towards extinction, by 
merger in the more privileged class of villeins regardant. The 
position even of these was indeed sufficiently degraded. They 
could not leave the land on which they were born; whatever 
property they acquired their lords might seize; they were 
bound to perform the most menial services, and, according to 
Coke, had to submit to personal chastisement at the hands of 
their tyrants. It is clear from a passage in Littleton,* that if 
a lord maimed his villein, he might be indicted for the crime, 
but could not be made answerable in damages, for whatever the 
villein recovered the lord might again take from him. 

The gradual abolition of villenage is a subject as curious 
and almost as obscure as its origin and development. That it 
lingered in some remote districts until the seventeenth century 
we know from some claims of villenage having been made in 
the reign of James I.; but these must have been exceptional 
cases, for the position of the copyholder was then well assured. 


‘ The state of slavery,’ says Mr. Freeman,t ‘never abolished by law, 
passed so utterly out of use and out of mind, that English judges who 


* Littleton’s ‘ Tenures,’ § 194. 
+ History of the Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 480. 
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remembered that there had been such a thing as villenage, denied 
that there ever had been such a thing as slavery. . . . It is character- 
istic of English history that slavery was finally wiped out from among 
us, not by a legislative enactment, but by a judicial decision which 
did more credit to the hearts of the judges who gave it, than it did to 
their knowledge of history.’ * 


We have dwelt at some length on the social condition of the 
people after the introduction of feudalism, because the esta- 
blishment of feudal institutions is in truth the legal history of 
the period. The gradual shaping of this unwritten law is a 
fact of the utmost importance iv the subsequent history of the 
country, not only creating the foundation upon which the whole 
structure rests, but fixing the character of society and the 
mutual relations of its several classes, which go a long way 
towards determining the actual course of legislation for an 
indefinite time. 

The reign of Henry II. is for many reasons one of the most 
important epochs in legal history. The fusion of Norman and 
English law was then complete, feudal institutions were solidly 
established, and custom had achieved a great part of its work 
in the creation of the ‘common law.’ Two conflicts of great 
constitutional interest were waged by the king throughout his 
reign, the one with the Church, the other with the barons, 
both resulting in the eventual success of the Crown. Henry 
himself was an ardent law reformer, and, aided by his Chief 
Justiciar, Glanville, the author of the first treatise on the laws 
of England, he introduced a complete change in the organisa- 
tion of justice. It is this which makes the reign of Henry II. 
the starting point of modern law. The substitution of the 
Grand Assize for trial by battle in civil cases, and the regulation 
of the circuits of the judges, very nearly on their modern footing, 
were not only important in themselves, but also played a great 
part in the subsequent development of our institutions. 

M. Glasson has no hesitation in ascribing to France the 
honour of having initiated the system of itinerant justices, but 
some such procedure is a necessary incident of a central 
government which seeks to make its power felt in remote 
provinces, and would spontaneously arise when a country had 
advanced to a certain stage of civilisation. 


‘The itinerant judges of England,’ says M. Glasson, ‘trace their 
origin more especially to our ancient France. They were founded in 
imitation of the Missi dominici of the Karolingians. We know that 





* The case here referred to is that of James Sommersett, the negro 
slave, reported in the ‘ State Trials,’ vol. xx. p. 1. 
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Charles the Bald divided his kingdom into twelve parts, and com- 
missioned certain lay and clerical dignitaries to traverse each year the 
provinces within their jurisdiction in order to watch over the adminis- 
tration of justice and of the property of the Church. This was done 
in imitation of the Missi dominict of Charlemagne.’ (Vol. ii. p. 339.) 


The Missi dominici, however, in whom the author here finds 
the originals of our justices in eyre, exercised the functions 
of inspectors rather than of judges. They examined into the 
administration of justice by the local courts, deposed judges 
who failed to perform their duties, repressed abuses, and, in 
a word, acted under a roving commission which embraced the 
entire system of local government. Representing the sovereign 
power more than the judicial bench, they carried the eyes of 
the king into the remote parts of his empire. The itinerant 
justices, as they were systematised if not created by Henry II1., 
performed a far more important duty. They were not function- 
aries occasionally despatched to superintend and to correct, but 
were emanations from a central court, and diffused far and wide 
the same principles of law, the same administrative details of 
procedure, as were known in. Westminster; thereby contributing 
in no small degree to the establishment of a uniform system of 
jurisprudence throughout the kingdom. 

Ve may usefully contrast with M. Glasson’s unqualified 
statement as to the French origin of our circuits, the following 
remarks on the subject by the highest living authority. Canon 
Stubbs, it will be observ ed, speaks with considerable hesitation, 
but the tenor of his remarks is in favor of the views which we 
have ventured to express 





‘The provincial visitations of the royal judges, which under 
Henry II. grew into a regular system of judicial eyres, are less certainly 
Norman. They may be of Karolingian origin, as an expedient of 
government; but the historical connexion between the judges of 
Henry I. and those of Charles the Great may be traced, perhaps, with 
as much probability on English as on Norman ground. If the capitu- 
laries of Charles the Bald include the territory which was afterwards 
Normandy, in the plan for the operation of the imperial Missi, there 
is sufficient evidence that a measure of the same sort was taken in 
England as early as the days of Alfred. But in this point, as well as 
in the others, it seems more natural to suppose that similar circum- 
stances suggested similar institutions, than that the latter were his- 
torically connected.’ * 


We have in the preceding pages endeavoured to trace some 
of the more important steps by which the unwritten or 





* Stubbs, ‘ Constitutional History,’ vol. i. p. 441. 
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‘common’ law came into existence. Ia the period upon 
which we are now about to enter the vague and intangible 
growth of custom is to a great extent replaced by the definite 
language of the Statute-book. Modern English law, it must 
be remembered, is mainly composed of two elements, the 
general principles shaped by usage and constantly repeated in 
ancient text-books and judicial dicta, and the actual innova- 
tions introduced by Acts of Parliament. The unwritten or 
common law, and that promulgated in the form of Statutes, 
belong to different epochs of our history, the former having 
been practically completed before the latter entered upon its 
long career. We cannot, indeed, assign an exact date for the 
termination of customary development, or for the commence- 
ment of legislation. The one fades away in the growing light 
of modern history, while the other, feeble at first, rapidly 
attains a position of paramount importance; but, speaking 
generally, we may take the Magna Carta of John as the 
dividing line between the old order and the new. 

It is somewhat strange that in a subject so well defined as 
the code of written law the authorities should not be at one 
as to the Act which should stand first upon the Statute-book. 
In all the older collections Magna Carta, as it was granted by 
Henry ILI. in the ninth year of his reign, occupies the foremost 
place; but the edition known as the Statutes of the Realm, 
published at the beginning of this century under the autho- 
rity of the Record Commissioners, places this document among 
the Charters of Liberties, and treats 25 Edward I. as the first 
authentic legislative form of the Great Charter. The earliest 
Roll of Parliament now extant belongs to the session of 6 
Edward I., and the well-recognised Statutes of Merton, Marl- 
borough, Westminster the First, and others, having been passed 
before this date, are printed from records of inferior authority. 

The Great Charter of John is clearly to be regarded as a 
concession wrung from that weak and wicked monarch, and 
not as a legislative act; but it was subsequently, with but 
slight modifications, expressly adopted by Parliament, and 
therefore inaugurates the new reign of written laws. It has 
been well said * that the whole of the constitutional history of 
England is a commentary on Magna Carta; and we may add 
that Magna Carta is itself the best commentary on the previous 
state of the law. The sturdy barons who confronted their 
king at Runnymede did not busy their brains about abstract 
principles, or insert provisions restraining abuses, or prohibiting 





* Stubbs, ‘ Select Charters,’ p. 228. 
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exactions in cases which had never arisen. Each clause of the 
Charter, therefore, may be taken as a sentence of condemnation 
upon the prevailing practices of John and his predecessors. 

M. Glasson, whose third volume borrows its title from 
‘The Great Charter, describes in accurate language the 
position which it occupies with respect to legislation. After 
recounting the events which preceded the hypethral parlia- 
ment of Runnymede, he continues :— 


‘ These circumstances explain the true nature of Magna Carta. It 
is not a unilateral act emanating from the sole and spontaneous will of 
the king, like the charters of John’s predecessors. Neither is it a treaty, 
for we cannot say that it was concluded between two duly constituted 
and independent sovereign powers, or between two nations. Still less 
is it a law. The barons do not play the parts of subjects, for they 
have cast aside their promise of fealty ; and the king stands vanquished 
before them to submit to the conditions imposed upon him by his 
conquerors. The Great Charter is therefore a contract, but a contract 
which approximates to a treaty between two nations in so far as one of 
the parties by virtue of the rights of war is enabled to impose its will 
upon the others. Moreover the Grand Charter contains penal sanctions 
analogous to those which are to be found in a convention with a hostile 
nation. The barons stipulate that if the king breaks his word, they 
reserve to themselves the right to seize and retain his castles, and to 
molest him by all the forces at their command. We see how inaccurate 
it would be to class the Great Charter with laws or ordinary statutes, 
though it eventually assumed that form. It is rather to be compared, 
as M. Boutmy has pointed out, to our treaty of Amboise, to our pact 
of Saint-Germain, to all the conventions which during the epochs of 
religious wars furnished guarantees to the French Protestants, placed 
certain towns in their hands, and constituted them almost a nation 
within the nation.’ (Vol. iii. p. 51.) 


Whatever may have been the exact legal character of Magna 
Carta, there can be no doubt as to its place in popular esti- 
mation. The glamour of a great victory hangs about the 
name, and the lapse of centuries has rather increased than 
diminished its prominence among the great landmarks of the 
past. Quite independently of its constitutional importance 
and far-reaching results, it stands out in bold relief as one of 
the most picturesque incidents of medieval history. We have 
heard, indeed, of a lady who, on being shown the fresco in the 
lobby of the Houses of Parliament, asked the question, ‘ Who 
‘ was Runnymede?’ but such ignorance is exceptional, and 
even the sons of toil, whose historical horizons are bounded by 
their memories, have some dim perception, in repeating the 
name of Magna Carta, that it was gloriously connected with 
the liberties of England. 
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We still admire the wisdom which framed, and the firmness 
which exacted, the remarkable collection of royal promises 
which constitute the Great Charter; but we must also re- 
member with gratitude the persistent vigilance of Parliament 
in guarding the treasure that had been won, by forcing each 
unwilling king to ratify or repeat the concessions of his pre- 
decessors. More than thirty times was the Charter recognised 
or confirmed in successive reigns, and the most scrupulous care 
was displayed in securing its due publication. By a confirm- 
ing statute of Edward I. it was declared that it should be 
sent under the Great Seal to sheriffs and magistrates, and a 
copy lodged in every cathedral church of England, with special 
directions for its being read twice a year to the assembled 
people; andthe archbishops and bishops were ordered to pro- 
nounce sentence of excommunication upon ‘ the breakers of the 
‘ Charter.’ 

It was not in Magna Carta alone that the barons of England 
displayed their zeal and energy. Many of the statutes of the 
reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. furnish remarkable proofs 
of the same spirit, coupled with the utmost determination to 
uphold the privileges of their order. At this early date the 
secular struggle over the alienation of land entered upon its 
most interesting phase, and we may be pardoned for digressing 
at this point in order to sketch the wavering fortunes of the 
conflict. We are the more anxious to follow this single thread 
of legal history because our remarks upon the general subject 
of English Jaw in later periods will be necessarily brief, and 
because the land question in its progress through the centuries 
illustrates the slow and silent revolution which has changed the 
feudal England of the Plantagenets into the democratic Eng- 
land of to-day. 

According to strict feudal principles, the relations between 
lord and tenant were intimately personal; and the attempted 
substitution of a new tenant created a forfeiture of the fief. 
But this could not last long. The heir began to be admitted, 
first as a favour, then as of right. Grants were made to the 
tenant and his heirs, or to him and the heirs of his body ; 
words which were interpreted by the lawyers as conferring a gift 
of the fee, in the one case absolutely, in the other upon condition 
that the first taker should have heirs of his body. The heirs, 
although named in the instrument, were not considered objects 
of gift, but were merely included in order to define the nature 
of the estate taken by their ancestor. When lands were 
conveyed to a man and the heirs of his body, he thus took what 
was called a fee simple conditional ; and when an heir of his 
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body was born, the condition was satisfied, the estate became 
absolute, and the first taker might accordingly sell to whomso- 
ever he pleased.* 

The interests of the great landowners were by this construc- 
tion injuriously affected in several important particulars. They 
lost the right to resume possession of the lands upon failure of 
the issue of the grantee; and they might be prejudiced in the 
recovery of the rents and services by the substitution of a 
worthless tenant. The facility of alienation also enabled 
improvident owners to break up the great family estates, and 
thus tended to impair the power of the feudal aristocracy. To 
check this growing freedom of land, the barons, in the thirteenth 
year of Edward I., passed the memorable statute De Donis 
Conditionalibus, which created the modern estate tail; and, in 
effect, reduced the ‘fee simple conditional’ of former times to an 
indefinite succession of life estates. A statutory settlement of 
the most rigid character was thereby secured, and the land of 
England seemed to be tied up for the benefit of the few until 
the crack of doom. Many attempts were, indeed, made by the 
Commons to repeal this objectionable statute, but they were 
invariably frustrated by the action of the nobility. For two 
hundred years it continued to exercise unchecked its baleful 
influence, and it was only in the reign of Edward IV. that 
freedom of alienation was restored, not by an act of the legisla- 
ture, but by a decision of the judges. The case in which this 
decision was pronounced is known as ‘ Taltarum’s case,’ and 
there is no more glaring instance in the annals of our courts of 
judge-made law ; but it was sanctioned by centuries of acqui- 
escence, and justified by the paramount interests of society. If 
the space at our disposal permitted us to describe in detail the 
proceedings in a ‘common recovery,’ the matured form of 
Taltarum’s action, our readers would be surprised at the 
solemn farce which so long held the boards at Westminster. 
For our purpose, however, it is enough to say that it was a 
collusive action whereby statutory rights were deliberately set 
aside, the entailed lands being ‘ recovered’ by the demandant, 
and the disappointed issue left to their remedy against a § man 





* We shall refer to the power of alienation in the case of fee-simple 
estates later on. Even as against the heir the tenant of land had not 


in early times a complete power of alienation. But in the reign of 


Henry IIL, as we learn from the treatise of Bracton, the heir was at 
the mercy of his ancestor: ‘ Nihil acquirit ex donatione facta ante- 
cessori, quia cum donatorio non est feoffatus.’—Bracton, lib. ii. c. 6, 
fol. 17. . 
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* of straw,’ who was in general the crier of the court. This piece 
of judicial trickery continued to be the scandal of our procedure 
until fifty years ago, when the first reformed Parliament in- 
augurated the sy stem of common-sense conveyancing by 
abolishing Fines and Recoveries, and substituting a simple dis- 
entailing deed for the cumbrous and expensive process formerly 
required. But long before this beneficial change had been 
introduced other expedients had been adopted for the purpose 
of ‘settling’ land. <A statute of the reign of Henry VII.* 
prohibited the alienation by women of estates tail derived from 
their husbands. When, therefore, a marriage settlement was 
desirable, all that was necessary to be done was to limit the 
lands of the husband to him and his wife, and the heirs of the 
body of the wife by the husband. Neither parent alone could, 
without the consent of the issue, defeat the estates so created; 
but, since both together could effectually bar the entail, this 
furnished but an indifferent protection to the children. It was 
not till the period of the Restoration that the modern settle- 
ment, with its complex limitations, was made an effective 
reality by the invention of ‘trustees to preserve contingent 
‘remainders.’ This device, which has been attributed to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, ‘the Father of Conveyancers,’ rendered 
the estates of the unborn children indestructible by fine or 
recovery. The great families were once more triumphant in 
the conflict, and the land was again, by means of strict settle- 
ments, removed from the category of saleable commodities. 
When the eldest son came of age a re-settlement was almost 
invariably executed ; and thus, from generation to generation, 
the broad acres were retained in the same family. Powers of 
sale, now never omitted, were in the eighteenth century never 
inserted ; and if, for any reason, it became desirable to sell, a 
private Act of Parliament had to be obtained at enormous 
expense. Atlength, in 1856,a general Act was passedf which 
enabled the Court of Chancery, after numerous formalities, to 
authorise sales of settled estates: and in the session of 1882 
the last step was taken towards freedom of land by an Act 
which, theoretically at all events, has brought every settled 
estate within sound of the hammer. This has been achieved 
by the Settled Land Act, which confers upon every tenant for 
life or other ‘limited owner’ power, of which he cannot be 
deprived, to sell the property in any manner he pleases. 
Having traced in outline the pregress of the law of settle- 





* 11 Hen. VII. c. 20. 
7 The Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act, 19 & 20 Vict. c. 120. 
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ment from the reign of Edward I. to the present day, from 
a statutory perpetuity to a statutory power of sale, we must 
now refer to the power of alienation possessed by tenants 
in fee simple. Strange as it sounds to modern ears, there was 
a time when such a tenant could not transfer his interest to 
another without the consent of his lord. Before the reign of 
Edward I., however, not only had this right of transfer been 
established, but also a custom had sprung up of subletting in 
fee simple the whole or part of the land, so as to create a feudal 
tenure between the former tenant and his under-tenant. 
When we remember that it was only the ‘mmediute lord of a 
tenant in actual possession who could claim the valuable 
incidents of escheat, wardship, and marriage, we perceive 
how seriously the interests of the great barons must have been 
compromised by this practice of subinfeudation. In order to 
put an end to this encroachment on their rights, the important 
statute of Quia emptores was passed by the Parliament of 
18 Edward I. The main object of this statute was to prohibit 
subinfeudation; but, as a set-off against this restriction, it 
recognised and confirmed the right of sale. It enacted that it 
should be lawful for every freeman at his pleasure to sell his 
land or part thereof, so nevertheless that the purchaser should 
hold the land of the same chief lord, and by the same services 
and customs, as his feoffor held it before the sale. Thus, 
while it abolished the possibility of creating any new tenure in 
fee simple, this statute authorised that freedom of sale which 
has ever since formed an inseparable incident of such an estate. 

Our attention has so far been chiefly engaged by the origin 
and development of the land laws, which must at all times 
occupy an important place in the code of civil rights. Their 
importance, however, relatively to other branches of law, has 
diminished with the advance of civilisation and the growth 
of other industries. At the present day the statutes and 
decided cases upon real property law represent but an insig- 
nificant fraction of the work done by the legislature and 
the courts; but in early times land was almost the only thing 
worth having, and actions about land furnished the principal 
occupation of the judges. It is only in the fourteenth century 
that trade begins to share with agriculture in the employment 
of the people; and then, for the first time, does commercial 
legislation appear prominently on the Statute-book. 

So early, indeed, as the reign of Athelstan, merchants 
received some encouragement from the law,* and Magna Carta, 





* The laws of Athelstan enact that ‘if a merchant thrived so that 
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in the interests of commerce, provided for the safety of aliens 
who came to buy and sell within the realm. But the trade of 
the kingdom was insignificant in amount, and was chiefly con- 
fined to the export of unmanufactured wool. 

English commerce and manufactures may be said to have 
originated in the reign of Edward III. Several external 
causes—the invention of the compass, the consequent facility 
of maritime intercourse, and the general progress of European 
trade—no doubt contributed to this result ; but it must also be 
in part ascribed to the gradual decay of feudal institutions, and 
the increased value of ‘moveable’ property. It is indeed hard 


to say whether this was ‘a cause or a consequence,’ but we 


incline to believe that greater security brought about enhanced 
value, which in its turn stimulated the energies of men to 
labour for what, by the change in society, had become wealth. 
So little was personal property originally regarded in this 
light, that until this period the chattels of an intestate were 
abandoned to the ordinary, and were frequently applied by him 
in ¢ pious uses,’ without much regard to the claims of creditors 
or next-of-kin.* To remedy this abuse a statute (31 Edw. III. 
c. 11) was passed, whereby it was enacted that the ordinary 
should ‘ depute the next and most lawful friends of the dead 
‘ person intestate to administer his goods;’ and ever since 
these administrators have continued to represent the deceased 
in all dealings with his personal estate. 

The most conclusive proof of the rising importance of 
‘ personalty ’ is furnished by the fact that in the fourteenth 
century the taxation of this kind of property became, as a 
parliamentary grant, a recognised source of supply. In 
M. Glasson’s interesting chapter on taxes at this period,t he 
gives a very complete account of the various sources of royal 
revenue ; and says, in treating the subject of subsidies, that they 
were first imposed under Henry II. on the occasion of the 
Crusades. It was, however, only in the eighth year of the 
reign of Edward III. that the amount which any subsidy 
would produce became determinate; the assessment of the 
districts, boroughs, and cities being then for the first time 
permanently inscribed on the registers of the Exchequer. 

Laws are themselves subject to the operation of an inflexible 
law, and legislation invariably follows the changes in society. 





he thrice fared over the wide sea by his own means, then was he 
thenceforth of thane-right worthy.—Thorpe’s ‘ Ancient Laws,’ p. 81. 
* See M. Glasson’s remarks on this subject, tom. iv. p. 307. 
t Vol. iv. p. 307. 
VOL. CLVIII. NO. CCCXXIII. L 
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The Statute-book is itself the best indication of the current 
in which the national energy is directed. The reign of 
Edward III. is a conspicuous example of this. The commerce 
of the country increases, and instantly the Parliament pours 
forth a flood of Acts, many of them ludicrous in their policy, 
but all showing that the great business of the country is 
henceforward to be conducted on a totally new system. These 
early legislators were ultra-protectionists, and carried protec- 
tion to such an extent that it is difficult for us to imagine how 
trades survived the treatment. By the Statute of the Staple,* 
the sale of the principal articles of commerce—wool, leather, 
and lead—was confined to a few large towns; the harbours of 
export were also specified, a port-town being appropriated to 
each inland staple-town. It was a capital felony for an 
Englishman to engage, directly or indirectly, in the export 
trade; and the foreign merchants, who were alone permitted 
to transport their goods out of the realm, were bound by an 
oath ‘to hold no staple beyond the sea of the same mer- 
* chandises.’ 

It is difficult to follow the train of thought which prompted 
such ridiculous enactments; but the key is probably supplied 
by an earlier statute of the same reign, which sought to restrain 
the exportation of the precious metals. By this statute f it 
was ordained that ‘no religious man, nor other, shall carry any 
‘ sterling out of the Realm of England; ’ and to give practical 
effect to this provision, it was also enacted that hostlers in 
every port should be sworn to search their guests, and that 
pilgrims, upon pain of a year’s imprisonment, ‘ were to pass 
* beyond the sea by Dover alone.’ 

In the interest of home manufactures it was provided } that 
no one, except the king, queen, and their children, should wear 
foreign cloth, the importation of which was absolutely pro- 
hibited. The commercial legislation of the time, however, was 
not all of this puerile character. Encouragement was given to 
the discontented weavers of Flanders to settle in this country, 
whose superior skill was soon communicated to the English 
handicraftsmen. Uniformity in weights and measures was a 
frequent subject of Parliamentary interference; and a con- 
venient procedure was introduced by the Statute of the Staple, 
to which we have already referred, for the regulation and en- 
forcement of contracts between merchants. 

From this feeble beginning the mercantile law of England 
has since developed into a stupendous code; and its progress 


~ * 97 Edw. Ill. st.2. + 9 Edw. Ill. st.2. + 11 Edw, Ill.c. 2. 
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illustrates, better than any other branch of law, the close con- 
nexion between statutes and social institutions. Before the 
time of Edward III. the people had few wants, and no luxuries, 
whose trade was accordingly confined to articles of extreme 
simplicity. But the restless invention of man would not suffer 
society to stagnate. New tastes were formed by foreign in- 
tercourse, and for their gratification countless branches of 
industry arose, which in their turn supplied new subjects of 
statutory regulation. Shipping, railways, banks, joint-stock 
companies, insurance, and many other subjects, more or less 
closely related to trade, have each of them given rise to a 
library of law. So multiform is modern commerce that, in 
comparison with its primitive simplicity, it resembles the 
highly differentiated organism which has developed from a 
single cell. We may, without extravagance, carry the simi- 
litude still further, and compare the all-pervading system of 
law to the network of nerves, which have grown with the 
growth of the frame, and control every movement of the com- 
plicated machine. 

Many other examples of laws called into existence by the 
progress of society are furnished by the Parliamentary records 
of every session. A wider knowledge of the causes of disease 
has brought ‘ Public Health’ within the range of law; a fuller 
comprehension of the evil of ignorance has placed an Education 
Code upon the Statute-book; the distribution of light and 
water to the closely packed inhabitants of our cities can be 
practically effected only under the sanction of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The discoveries of science require constant legislation. 
The application of steam to locomotion has created more law 
and fed more lawyers than any other subject in the range of 
experience. A loop of platinum wire is made to glow in a 
vacuum bulb, and straightway an Electric Lighting Act makes 
its appearance. In an evil hour the chemist treats glycerine 
with nitric acid, and the lives of men require statutory protec- 
tion against the fortuitous compound. In these cases social 
change has manifestly preceded and necessitated legislation. 
They are, it is true, only instances, but they are typical in- 
stances ; and they suffice to illustrate a point of some importance 
in the theory of the origin of law, viz. that statutes, which derive 
their efficacy from the sovereign power of the State, are in re- 
ality the outcome of subtle and complex changes in the framework 
of society, and furnish a running commentary on the moral, 
intellectual, and material life of the people. To trace back the 
laws to their origin is one of the most difficult tasks which the legal 
historian is called upon to perform ; but it is also, perhaps, one of 
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the most important ; for, as Montesquieu has felicitously observed, 
‘il faut éclairer les lois par l’histoire, et Phistoire par les lois.’ 
English law is divided by some writers into common law 
and statute law; but this is by no means an exhaustive classi- 
fication, for there remains a third source which, from day to 
day, reinforces 
‘ The lawless science of our law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances.’ 


The decisions of the judges fill hundreds of volumes, and prac- 
tically regulate the rights of suitors in subsequent cases for 
which a precedent can be found. Yet it is only in a limited 
sense that they can be classed as Jaws, since they neither 
are, nor profess to be, in their origin, legislative acts, but are 
merely declaratory of the law in the particular case before the 
court. Many judgments, however, may be logically dissected, 
so as to separate the enunciation of principle from the facts to 
which it is to be applied. When such a judgment is pro- 
nounced by a court of competent authority, when, moreover, 
the principle forms the basis of the actual decision, and is not 
merely enunciated as a dictum, arule of law is obtained which, 
being independent of detail, is capable of general application. 
It is only to this extent that decided cases have any binding 
force, and, in the character of precedents, assume the power 
of laws over courts of inferior or, after the lapse of time, of 
co-ordinate jurisdiction. Closely connected with the subject of 
judicial decisions, but of still greater importance as a source 
of law, is the equitable jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. 
This jurisdiction, which has, in the result, triumphed over the 
narrow and technical system of the common law, occupied for 
centuries so large a space in our legal annals, that we must 
devote the few pages remaining at our disposal to a brief ac- 
count of its origin and progress. 

The chancellor was, even in Saxon times, an official of con- 
siderable dignity, and under the Norman kings his functions 
became more varied, and his power progressively increased. 
Like other great functionaries of the household, he occupied a 
seat in the Curia Regis; as keeper of the Royal Seal he had 
to authenticate all grants and charters; while, as secretary to 
the king, he became familiar with his most private affairs. In 
the reign of Henry III., when the Chief Justiciary of all 
England was shorn’of his splendour, the chancellor became 
the second personage in the kingdom, and his salary exceeded 
that of any other judge.* When the three great courts of 


* Even allowing for the difference in the value of money, the 
g y> 
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common law had been evolved out of and finally separated 
from the Great Council, a large quantity of legislative and 
judicial work continued to be transacted by the latter. These 
various matters were brought before the king in council in the 
form of petitions, and when their number increased, as it did 
in the reign of Edward III., it became usual to refer them 
to the department conversant with the subject-matter of each 
petition. Tothe chancellor, a grave and learned ecclesiastic, 
the petitions relating to ‘grace and favour’ were naturally 
referred for report and decision; and to this practice must be 
ascribed the origin of that equitable jurisdiction which was 
destined to develop in after times into the High Court of 
Chancery. 

Lord Campbell considers that ‘the chancellor’s equitable 
‘ jurisdiction is as indubitable and as ancient as his common 
‘ law jurisdiction,’ * but in this opinion he differs from all other 
authorities ; and it is beyond question that, although in early 
times he may have occasionally granted relief in cases of hard- 
ship, it was towards the end of the reign of Edward III. that 
his powers were systematically exercised upon petitions pre- 
sented directly to himself. In the next reign we find indig- 
nant protests on the part of the Commons against the en- 
croachments of the chancellor ; and this in itself is sufficient 
to prove that his jurisdiction had then recently entered upon a 
novel career We are not, however, left to conjecture upon 
this point ; for we can place with certainty in this reign the 
origin of the writ of swbpena, which placed inquisitorial power 
in the hands of the chancellor. 

Equity asa distinct system would never have acquired the 
position that it did without the aid of an invention to which 
we must now refer, and which probably dates from the same 
reign of Richard II. We allude to the mode of conveying 
lands to uses, whereby the legal interest was vested in one 
person, and the beneficial enjoyment reserved for another. 
The feoffee to uses was in the position of a trustee, and was 
bound in conscience not to avail himself of his legal powers in 
a manner subversive of his trust. The equitable interference 
of the chancellor was probably first exercised in connexion 
with these uses of land, the origin of which is thus explained 
by M. Glasson :— 





chancellor’s salary will not, according to modern notions, be regarded 
as excessive. According to the Liber Niger, this great officer of State 
received five shillings a day, three cakes, three pints of wine, one large 
candle, and forty candle-ends.’—Glasson, vol. iii. p. 267. 

* Lives of the Chancellors, i. p. 7. 
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‘In order to obtain unauthorised grants of land, the clergy had 
adopted the expedient of applying the Roman system of jidet commissa 
to alienations which they wished to be made in their favour. Instead 
of conveying directly to them, the donor transferred the property to 
a third person, but for the use of such or such a monastery. This new 
method of conveyance was introduced in England towards the end of 
the reign of Edward III. The new nominal owner, like the fiduciarius 
of the Roman law, was owner only so far as to hand on to the religious 
house all the benefits of the acquisition. In law he was owner, but in 
equity the chancellor, who was at this time taken from the ranks of the 
clergy, usurping the powers of the Roman pretor, decided that this 
owner was a trustee, and compelled him to fulfil the obligations by 
which he was bound in conscience towards his cestui-que trust. These 
frauds were repressed by a statute of Richard II. Alienations made 
in this form to mortmain establishments without license were annulled 
among the rest. But this new mode of alienation was incorporated 
in the civil Jaw, and there even underwent very considerable develop- 
ment. It opened the way, in fact, for circumventing the rigour of 
the feudal law, and avoiding the danger of confiscation so common in 
these times of civil war.’ (Vol. iv. p. 254.) 


The trustee constituted in the manner described in this 
extract might evidently act in contravention of his trust either 
by detaining the land in his possession, or by proceeding in a 
court of common law to recover it by the strength of his 
legal title. The chancellor was prepared for both these con- 
tingencies. For the former a subpana was devised, calling 
upon the trustee to answer upon oath as to his trust: the latter 
was effectually prevented by an injunction prohibiting the 
plaintiff at law from proceeding with his action. This assump- 
tion of jurisdiction was not regarded with favour by the courts 
of law. The chancellor was invariably an ecclesiastic, and as 
such a canonist and a civilian. From Sir John Knyvet to 
Sir Thomas More, a period of nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, no lawyer held the seals) We may assume, therefore, 
that in this critical period the Court of Chancery was ignorant 
of, or at least hostile to, the principles of feudal law; and that 
its encroachments were regarded with jealous distrust by the 
courts over which it assumed supremacy. Conflicts between 
the two jurisdictions were not uncommon, and though the 
chancellor might commit for breach of an injunction, the 
King’s Bench could release the prisoner by a writ of habeas 
corpus. Sir Thomas More, it is said, used to regale the common 
law judges at dinner, and ‘ across the walnuts and the wine’ 
convince them of the propriety of his injunctions. The 
celebrated dispute between Sir Edward Coke, Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, and Lord Ellesmere, the Chancellor, as to 
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the interference of equity with judgments at law, shows that, 
so late as the reign of James I., the position of the Court of 
Chancery had not been definitively established. To Sir Heneage 
Finch, afterwards Earl of Nottingham, who held the seals from 
1673 to 1682, the credit undoubtedly belongs of having made 
equity a separate branch of English jurisprudence, and of 
having so defined its limits as to render impossible for the 
future any unseemly squabble with the courts of common law. 

Nothing more extraordinary can be found in the legal history 
of any country than the co-existence for centuries of conflicting 
jurisdictions whereby at one side of Westminster Hall a 
plaintiff might recover judgment, and at the other, in the 
character of defendant, be restrained by injunction from putting 
his judgment in force. This anomaly has in recent years been 
abolished by the amalgamation of the courts, but at least one 
generation of lawyers and judges must pass away before the 
evils of the double system shall have been completely eradi- 
cated. At the beginning of the present year the courts 
entered upon a new and important phase of their existence. 
For the first time since the reign of John the dissociated 
elements of the Curia Regis were then re-united both in juris- 
diction and in session. The Royal Courts of Justice are not 
separated by a wider difference from the primitive simplicity of 
the Aula Regia than that which divides the systems of law 
administered at these two epochs of history. Yet the one has 
by a slow process of organic growth been developed from the 
other. No violent revolution, no foreign interference, has in 
the meantime uprooted any of our institutions. They have 
moulded themselves to suit the exigencies of a progressive 
society ; and the history of law, as the exponent of social 
change, is perhaps what enables us most fully to realise this 
orderly development of our national life. 
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Art. V.—1. Bibliotheca Piscatoria, a Catalogue of Books on 
Angling, the Fisheries, and Fish-culture. By T. West 
woop and T. SatcHeit. London: 1883. 


2. Bibliotheca Ichthyologica et Piscatoria. By D. M. BosGorEb. 
Haarlem: 1874. 


3. Angling Literature. By Osmunp Lampert. London: 
1881. 


4. A History of British Fresh-water Fishes. By the Rev. 


W. Hovuenron, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated with a Coloured. 


Drawing of each Species, and numerous Engrayings. 2 vols. 
4to. London: 1883. 


ranks to such good work as has already been done by the 

Index and Folk-lore Societies, and especially by the 
Conference of Librarians at their annual meetings, biblio- 
graphy within the last few years has rapidly assumed the pro- 
portions both of an art and of a science. As a science, it. 
accurately describes books; as an art, it teaches, first, how to 
catalogue and arrange books in the most convenient order for 
reference, and then applies these principles to the various divi- 
sions and heads under which the literature of a country falls.. 
The bibliographer is necessarily somewhat of a drudge; but 
so is the lexicographer. If the world is not sufficiently grate- 
ful to them, at least it cannot, at a late period of a nation’s 
literature, exist without their toilsome devotion. Fortunately 
the perpetual discovery and cataloguing of new works and 
editions produces in the bibliographer’s otherwise serene soul 
something akin to the pleasing excitement engendered by 
field-sports in their votaries. His mind is ever in a flutter 
with expectation. Sweet hope sits by him. <A hunt througha 
foreign library, or permission to explore the aumbries of some 
venerable religious house, may at any moment disclose trea- 
sures of priceless value. Who can forget the sensations ex- 
cited by the discovery of the bibliographic rarity of the 
Sunderland sale, Botticelli’s designs for the Trionfi of Petrarca 
—and that actually on the morning of the auction?* Besides 
the gratification which his own entrancing occupation affords 
him, the bibliographer is sensible tliat he is earning unbounded 
gratitude from scholars, inasmuch as he is providing them, in 
the most convenient form, materials for the prosecution of 
their own studies. Thus the bibliographer is twice blest; and, 





* This book fetched 1,950/., and is now in the British Museum. 
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to one consumed by a genuine love of his science, the mono- 
tonous toil of eye and pen, the sacred dust of centuries which 
he disturbs, the close confinement of musty libraries among 
moths and book-worms, the perils incident to his vocation (was 
not Martin Routh lamed by a folio, while it is conceivable 
that he might have been brained by it?)—all these are 
esteemed as nothing compared with the monograph or ‘ Sys- 
* tema’ which will result from his labours and render his name 
famous to all who have occasion to apply themselves to the 
researches which he has catalogued. In the nature of things, 
too, his toils never come to an end. They resemble Penelope’s 
web, or the ropes of sand which Thomas the Rhymer crdered 
his familiar to twist. Before his catalogue is printed, more 
works bearing upon the subject will have issued from the press ; 
before it can reach the reader’s hands, it will need a supple- 
ment. Happy, then, above all others, is the lot of the biblio- 
grapher. The bibliophile may buy rare books for the scholar 
to read, but books in general are the all-absorbing object in 
life of the bibliographer, and instead of their insides all he 
need know of them in general may be read on their backs; if 
he attempts to read their pages, he is undone. 
‘ His study—with what authors is it stored ? 
In books, not authors, cunning is my lord ; 
To all their dated backs he turns you round, 
These Aldus printed, those De Sueil has bound.’ 


He has books always in his hands. He is brought into the 
most confidential relations with them. ‘The older he grows 
the sweeter does his work become. Should his years equal 
those of Epimenides or Methuselah, his task is yet unfinished. 
He will enjoy that supreme pleasure to the enthusiastic worker 
of dying in harness. 

In our forefathers’ libraries books were often arranged in 
piles, one volume upon another, the faces being towards the 
beholder, and a ticket fronted him over the face of the book. 
giving all needful particulars of subject, author, and the like. 
A trace of this fashion remains, if memory does not play us 
false, in the books on which the bust of Accepted Frewen is 
placed in York Cathedral.* Although the charms of morocco 
and gilt ornamentation which at present so greatly endear 
books to their possessors would by this method of arrangement 





* The books in the old library of Grantham Church were placed on 
the shelves with their fronts instead of their backs outside, their names 
being written in large characters on the edges of the leaves (N. & Q.. 
6th series, vi. 258). 
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be lost, the task of the bibliographer would be lightened. He 
could take in his stock at a glance. Perhaps a plan of this 
character will be elaborated at some future Conference of 
Librarians. Indeed a literary cynic, as he contemplates the 
hundreds of thousands of volumes contained in the great 
libraries of the country, and reflects on the enormous acces- 
sions annually made to our literature, as revealed by the pub- 
lishers’ catalogues, to say nothing of the mass of foreign 
literature which is added to their shelves, may well speculate 
whether all the reading which will be possible seris nepotibus 
will not possess a bibliographical tinge of the encyclopedic, in 
the sense of knowing something of the available sources of 
information on every subject. Fortunate indeed, and to be 
counted on the fingers, will be those English authors who are 
read, say, a century hence. 

It speaks much for the extreme popularity of angling as a re- 
creation among us that no other sport possesses so large a litera- 
ture, and can boast of such excellent bibliographies. The activity 
of the seventeenth century, indeed, in producing treatises on 
falconry, such as Bert, Latham, Turberville, and. the like, 
is the nearest parallel to the constant stream of books on 
angling which has issued from the press since the memorable 
book of Izaak Walton.* And of all the sportive sciences 
none, save perhaps that of chess, is so naturally fitted with a 
bibliography. The angler is proverbially gentle, scholarly, 
contemplative. If blessed with sufficient leisure and a long 
purse, he can put his art in practice more or less in our islands 
throughout the year. From grayling in the winter months 
he may turn to the spring salmon-fishing, which opens with 
February, in Loch Tay, and then fall back for summer upon 
trout. ‘This will ensure him fly-fishing for the four seasons. 
Should he prefer the coarser delights of worm and livebait 
fishing, pike, perch, and our plebeian fresh-water fish can be 
captured more or less at every season which is not forbidden 
by Mr. Mundella’s bill. Stormy days, however, must be ex- 
pected, and these will drive the most enthusiastic fisherman 
from the water’s edge. In the long nights of winter, too, the 
more scholarly side of his craft is necessarily evoked, its lite- 
rary and philosophic aspects. Seated in the broad window of 








* An excellent catalogue raisonné of all works relating to falconry 
in Greek, Latin, French, German, and a dozen other languages, will be 
found in the ‘ Traité de Fauconnerie’ of Schlegel and Wulverhorst 
(Leyden and Diisseldorf, 1844-53). It has not, however, been brought 
up to the present date. 
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his study or by the fireside, the angler loves to nurse his 
mature wisdom with books, the oldest and best that have been 
written on his favourite science.* He is indeed to be envied 
if he possesses in the original editions many of the older trea- 
tises written by past worthies of the science, such books, for 
example, as those of Dame Juliana Berners; Leonard Mascall 
and Sir Hugh Plat in the next century; Blome, Du Bartas, 
and Markham, in the seventeenth century ; or, to come nearer 
to our own day, ‘ The Songs of the Edinburgh Angling Club.’ 
For no class of books is so “eagerly bought up as those ‘relating 
to fish and fishing —none sooner go out “of print. It makes no 
difference with the vast body of collectors whether its style and 
matter be admirable or worthless. A book of angling, especially 
if it be quaintly illustrated, meret @ra Sosiis, and delights a 
large circle of anglers. For a love of angling grows old with, 
and never dies save with, its devotee. A book on his favourite 
amusement holds its place on his shelves even when neighbours 
of more literary worth are weeded out. After its owner’s 
death it is almost always retained by son or executor when 
the rest of the library comes under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
Many booksellers now give a prominent place to, or issue sepa- 
rate lists of, angling works, They are in great request with 
second-hand dealers ; and at least one worthy octogenarian 
bookseller on the outskirts of London devotes his space and 
care solely to works on fishing, gratifying a large number of 
angling book-lovers by the volumes which he collects for them. 
‘Habe mt sua fata libelli ; what would we not give for the 
russet-covered, isabelline-coloured pages of many a little 
angling book which was carried in an ancestor’s pocket to the 
stream, or which was negligently tossed upon the window-seat 
of some summer parlour among books on farriery and coat- 
armour long since forgotten! Too seldom do such treasures 
turn up at the present day, when all the world collects. With 
much delight we take from its niche a prize of our own, a 
tiny 24mo, ‘Printed for G. Conyers, at the Ring, in 
‘ Little Britain,’ about 1712, and compiled by the industrious 
Gervase Markham: ‘The Young Sportsman’s Delight and 
‘ Instructor in Angling, Fowling, ‘Hay ‘king, Hunting, ordering 
‘ Singing Birds, Haw ks, P oultry, Konies, Hares, Dogs, &e.’ It 
also contains many marvels of credulity with regard to baits, 





* See a pleasant paper in Cambridge Essays, 1856, by Mr. H. R. 
Francis, ‘The Fly-fisher and his Library.’ It is somewhat circum- 
scribed, however, and does not take note of many great names in fly- 
fishing literature, 
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‘ oils and ointments exceeding the oil of osprey,’ and the like, 
while the frontispiece is made up of five rude representations: 
of fish and of the ideal angler. The first edition cost sixpence 
in 1652. This second edition is worth at least as many pcunds. 
Our own copy possesses double claims to its owner (inasmuch 
as it has lost its title-page), on much the same principle that 
parents who receive a son from service abroad are unusually 
proud should he have lost a limb in his country’s behalf. We 
comfort ourselves, too, with the knowledge that only one 
perfect copy of the book is now known, which is in the 
Denison Collection. Hope always whispers to the devotee of 
angling treatises that among the lumber of some dingy pawn- 
broker’s shop, in an old-world farmhouse, or among a casual 
lot of tattered volumes put up for sale with the effects of a 
deceased country parson, some unlooked-for treasure may be 
purchased for a few pence. Such a discovery, when it does 
come, is one of those fearful joys known to all bibliomaniacs. 

To all collectors a guide is indispensable. Much gratitude 
is due from every scholarly angler to those laborious slaves, 
the cataloguers of angling books. We possess a goodly num- 
ber of these lists in the vulgar tongue. The following com- 
prise the chief of them :—Sir H. Ellis in 1811 was the first to 
draw up a list of books devoted to this fascinating art. It was 
originally inserted in the ‘ British Biographer,’ and contained 
twenty-one pages which registered seventy-five distinct angling 
works in order of publication. Less than sixty detached 
copies were struck off; but it was appended (without acknow- 
ledgment) to Daniels’s ‘Rural Sports’ in 1813. Boosey 
added to his ‘ Piscatorial Reminiscences’ (Pickering, 1835) 
an enlarged list founded on that of Sir H. Ellis. He collected 
the titles of one hundred and eighty works. In 1856 Mr. J. 
Russell Smith published a further list extending over two 
hundred and sixty-four entries. Bethune, an American 
biographer, in his ‘ Waltonian Library’ (1847), appended to. 
his first edition—which was also the first American edition— 
of Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ a list comprising some three 
hundred entries. Meanwhile, in 1840, James Wilson (brother 
of the more celebrated Professor Wilson of ‘ Noctes’ fame) had 
published ‘a list of books on angling,’ running to about a hun- 
dred volumes, between his two treatises on ‘ The Rod and the 
* Gun.’ * 





* Black, 1840. The same Wilson wrote ‘A Voyage round the 
‘ Coasts of Scotland and the Isles,’ which may yet be read with 
pleasure by the tourist and angler. 
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It was reserved for Mr. T. Westwood, a veteran both with 
pen and fishing-rod, to put together in 1861 ‘ A New Biblio- 
‘ theca Piscatoria ; or a General Catalogue of Angling and Fish- 
‘ ing Literature with Biographical Notes and Dates.’ In this 
little volume (which has long been out of print), the collector 
for the first time found any useful approximation to the trea- 
sures which might be claimed by his craft. It included 
eighty-two pages of entries, and was a great advance upon its 
predecessors. Still, too much in it was taken upon trust 
from the lists of previous compilers, and no rigid supervision 
was exercised over titles which were admitted. The estimation 
in which it was held by literary anglers only showed what 
need there was for a fuller and more accurate edition. Mr. 
Estcourt has recently contributed a useful article on ‘ The 
‘ Bibliography of Angling’ to the first series of ‘ Anglers’ 
* Evenings,’ the records of the Manchester Angling Club.* 
This exhibits considerable independent research. The whole 
field of angling literature was also surveyed by Mr. O. Lam- 
bert in a pleasant little book published in 1881. 

For many of his entries on classical and even general works 
about angling, Mr. Westwood, as had indeed been the case 
with his predecessors, was more or less indebted to the labours 
of several European scholars. Kreysig{ in 1750 had in- 
dustriously put together a list of all ancient writers on hunt- 
ing, fowling, and fishing. This book naturally formed a use- 
ful quarry for successors in the same field. Engelmann § con- 
tinued it. But the palm must be given to Bosgoed over all 
who have contended in the continental lists. His book is 
painstaking, accurate, comprehensive, and has in its turn, like 
Aaron’s rod swallowing up the serpents of the Egyptian 
magicians, with true international courtesy, assimilated the 
whole of Mr. Westwood’s ‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria.’ Bosgoed’s 
compilation is especially useful to ichthyologists, containing as 
it does the title of every known book on the history of the 
fishes of every country of the world. It is an excellent 
specimen of the perfection to which German perseverance will 
carry out a bibliographical inquiry, and by its exhaustive 
character may well stir up the emulation of our own scholars. 
A second edition, we hear, is in preparation, and this will be 





* Manchester: Heywood. 

+ Angling Literature. Sampson Low & Sons. 

t G. C. Kreysig, ‘ Bibliotheca Scriptorum Venaticorum,’ &c., Al- 
tenburgi. 

§ W. Engelmann, ‘ Bibliotheca Historico-Naturalis,’ Leipzig, 1843. 
See especially p. 431 (books on Ichthyology). 
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awaited with impatience by all who have used the first. Pro- 
fessor Brown Goode, of the Smithsonian Institute and the 
United States Fisheries Commission, has for years been com- 
piling a most elaborate bibliography of ichthyology, fisheries, 

and fish-culture, which will be highly valued on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

In the meantime an admirable substitute has been recently 
produced by Messrs. Satchell and Westwood, a second edition 
of the latter’s ‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria,’ which from the number 
of entries it contains, the extreme care which has been bestowed 
upon their correctness, and the piquant bibliographical notes 
appended to many of the titles, is really a new work, and one 
indispensable as a companion to the angler blessed (and so 
doubly blessed) with scholarly tastes. He can now survey 
with facility the many distinguished authors who have treated 
of the—we had almost said divine—art of angling from the 
thirteenth century until the present year, and assess the wealth 
of prose and verse which has crystallised round the simple 
fisherman with his angle. In this accumulation of literary 
treasure England may well be proud when she looks at the 
number and excellence of the books written by her sons. 
Thus the‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria’ forms, as it were, a hagiology 
of angling for the enthusiastic follower of Walton. But it is 
more ; itis a substantial help to the bibliographer; a series of 
finger-posts planted by the side of English history to guide the 
curious student of diversions which found favour with our fore- 
fathers ; an amusement which the idle angler can look through 
as he notes the rames of those distinguished of old in his 
craft ; a veritable delight to the scholarly angler. It fills a 
void which had long been a subject for lament, as it will instruct 
him in the editions, rarity, &c. of the books which he may de- 
sire for his library. Best of all it is a trustworthy companion 
to the practical angler of the present day in finding the books 
which treat of fishing in the particular district which he may 
be about to visit. On all these accounts, everyone in the least 
degree connected with what Walton terms ‘ my honest humble 
‘ art’ will receive this,boon from Messrs. Westwood and Satchell 
with gratitude. 3,158 editions and reprints of 2,148 distinct 
works are registered by them. 2,465 of these have been person- 
ally inspected, 1,685 in the Denison Collection, 482 in the 
British Museum, and 348 in other libraries of the metropolis. 
The Parliamentary papers on fish and fishing which have been 
included amount to 727, together with the titles of 341 Acts of 
Parliament.* These particulars will give some idea of the 








* See postscript, end of Preface to Bib. Pisc. p. xii. 
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labour necessary for this compilation and of the richness of its 
details. 

Aided by this careful bibliography we purpose in the first 
place to take a brief survey of the chief books on angling 
which have issued from the printing press during each of the 
last four centuries. Many of these are of extreme rarity, not 
a few of great interest either from their own intrinsic merits or 
from some secondary cause endearing them to the scholarly 
angler. Save in some such unique collection of books on 
angling as Mr. Denison possesses, which mounts up to 3,000 
volumes, it is very difficult to examine the rarer works. The 
collector may sigh almost hopelessly for many of the most 
celebrated early books on angling. A copy of Dame Juliana 
Berners’s ‘ Boke,’ for instance, has only appeared twice in an 
auction-room this century. It was naturally secured last year 
by that unconquerable purchaser Mr. B. Quaritch, but at the 
cost of 600 guineas. Mr. Denison has since secured the 
second copy for 4507. Not the most sanguine picker-up of 
rarities can so much as conceive it possible that another copy 
of this charming black-letter volume should ever again be 
hawked up and down the country for a few shillings, as was 
the case with the copy whose fortunes are told in Mr. Blades’s 
delightful ‘ Enemies of Books.’ Some of the scarcest angling 
works, however, have of late years been reprinted by photo- 
graphic processes, so that no one need be ignorant of their 
contents. It is with much pleasure we note that ‘J. D.’s’ 
admirable poetry on fishing, of which four editions were printed 
between 1613 and 1652, has been made accessible by Mr. 
Arber in the first volume of his ‘ English Garner’ (1877). 

The oldest English treatise on fishing is contained in the 
Colloquy of the Saxon /Elfric. The so-called original MS. of 
the tenth century in the Cottonian Library is of course but a 
transcript from an earlier one which is lost. Professor Skeat 
has recently published an English translation of this curious 
piece from the Latin with its interlinear Anglo-Saxon.* This 
Colloquy is valueless, so far as matter is concerned, but its 
form is singular. It was originally intended to give some 
knowledge of Latin, and is vapid enough to our digestion. 
‘What craft do you exercise ?’ asks the Master; and P. (Puer 
or Piscator) replies— 

‘I am a fisher. 
‘M, What do you get by your craft? 
‘P. Victuals, clothes, and money. 





* Angler’s Note Bock (Satchell), 1880, pp. 76, 155, &c. 
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‘ M. How do you catch fish ? 
‘ P. I get into my boat, and cast my nets into the river, and throw 
out my angle [hook] and my rods, and whatever they catch I take.’ 


The real value of this Colloquy, however, consists in its 
list of fishes, both those of fresh and of salt water. Mr. Skeat 
has commented on these from a philological point of view, and 
his lucubrations contain much that is interesting to the philo- 
sophic angler. 

Rare indeed is the first European tract on angling, the 
‘ Boecxken’ printed by Matthias Van der Goes, probably in 
_ 1492. It contains twenty-six chapters of a few lines each, 
giving recipes for artificial baits and the like, and is in black 
letter. A much earlier record of the different modes of fish- 
ing with worm, fly, torch and spear, night-lines, &c., is con- 
tained in R. de Fournival’s ‘ De Vetula,’* attributed to the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century. This existed in manuscript until 
1861, when it was printed by Aubry. The poem was formerly 
ascribed to Ovid, but anyone who looks into the latter poet’s 
‘ Halieutica ’ (of which, however, we only possess a fragment) 
will see that the Latin poet knew nothing of fly-fishing. Mr. 
Chatto was, we believe, the first to point out the earliest men- 
tion of fly-fishing by the classical authors, in a very curious pas- 
sage in the 15th Book of A¢lian’s ‘ History of Animals.’ The 
only other book on angling known to collectors in this century is 
the celebrated treatise of Dame Juliana Berners or plain ‘ Mrs. 
Barnes,’ as Mr. Blades would have it written. Manuscript 
copies of this book are not uncommon in the greater libraries, 
but all the printed editions are more or less rare. The same 
fate seems to overtake even reprints. It is not surprising that 
Haslewood’s edition of 1810 is scarce, as he only printed 150 
copies; but Pickering’s pretty little reprint of 1827 has long 
been unattainable, and ere long Mr. Stock’s reprint of 1880 
seems likely to fall under the same category. For beauty and 
accuracy the attention of antiquarian readers should here be 
directed to it. The ‘ Treatyse on Fysshynge wyth an Angle’ 
is not found in the first edition of the ‘ Boke of St. Alban’s.’ 
It was first printed by Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster in 
1496. 

A few books, also of considerable rarity, occur in the six- 
teenth century, which most anglers make their first acquaint- 
ance with in the pages of Izaak Walton. Dubravius, Bishop 
of Olmutz, is one of these. He wrote in 1552 on fishponds 
and stews, the first of a long line of authors on the same subject. 


* For both these books, see Westwood and Satchell, sub voc. 
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Conrad Heresbach succeeded him in 1570 with his four books 
on rustic occupations. One of these treats of fishing, and 
has been translated by Mr. Westwood.* Leonard Mascall’s 
* Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line,’ a quaint black-letter 
quarto of 1590, among sundry receipts whereby to take ‘ poleats, 
* buzards, rattes, and mice,’ contains much of the ‘ treatyse ’ in 
the ‘Boke of St. Alban’s,’ the first of the many thefts of 
the kind which the student of angling literature continually 
notices. 

It is in the seventeenth century, however, that the stream of 
angling books first wells forth from the heart of rustic England, 
and has ever since continued to flow with a full current. 
Besides Walton, Colonel Venables, and C. Cotton, the patri- 
archs of the art, Barker, Chetham, Nobbes, and Gervase 
Markham flourished, their books being still in request, several 
of them having passed through many editions. The Laureate 
of the craft, as he has been called, J. D. (i.e. John Dennys), 
also belongs to this age. His verses are still fresh and sweet, 
and his sentiments gracious and elevating, so that they are yet 
read with pleasure. The ‘ divine du Bartas,’ translated into 
English by Sylvester, 1641, of whom Walton speaks so highly, 
is searcely to the taste of the present day. His huge folio is 
dull, pretentious, and didactic. Partly from Walton’s enco- 
mium, however, partly from its rarity, it holds a distinguished 
place in most collections of angling books. The grim old 
Puritan, Richard Franck, ‘ Philanthropus,’ as he calls himself, 
must on no account be neglected. He had been a Cromwellian 
trooper, and, when the king came to his own again, travelled 
northwards in disgust to catch salmon in Scotland. His title- 
page alone is stupendous, while his style is ornate, involved, 
and sententious, such as an intellectual madman might have 
written; and we believe Franck to have been a cross-grained 
religious lunatic. Still his book is valuable as being an early 
delineation of Scotland, and his anecdotes of fishing prove him 
to have been no mean performer with a rod and line. Hear 
him in the vein of ’Ercles :— 


‘IT make no doubt on’t, we have Copernicans amongst us, that can 
fancy the earth, as the orbs, turn round; so refined are the minds of 
some in this adulterous generation, to be winding and turning till He 
comes that will overturn and dissolve the elements like ice in warm 
water, so melt down the creation with one single blast, and strike that 
dead that violates his regal commands. The ali-glorious beatifical star 
of heaven’s high tribunal is already risen in our earthly horizon, which, 


* In the ‘ Angler’s Note Book’ (Satchell), 1880, p. 117 seq. 
VOL. CLVIII. NO. CCCXXIII. M 
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virtually lifting up itself by magnetick power, lifts up our souls also 
by a magnetism of Divine sympathy, whereby we shall ascend above 
these muddy cisterns of earth and clay, to blaze aloft in those illustrious 
and most illuminated mansions of beatitude and eternity.’ * 


The knave does not hesitate to gird at Walton himself, but 
time has amply revenged the patriarch of the craft. Speaking 
of artificial flies for every month, such as Walton and many 
others have elaborately ordered, the profane swashbuckler lays 
on his blows apace :— 


‘Isaac Walton (late author of the ‘‘ Compleat Angler”) has imposed 
upon the world this monthly novelty, which he understood not himself; 
but stuffs his book with morals from Dubravius and others, not giving 
us one precedent of his own practical experiments, except otherwise 
where he prefers the trencher before the troling-rod; who lays the 
stress of his arguments upon other men’s observations wherewith he 
stuffs his indigested octavo ; so brings himself under the angler’s cen- 
sure and the common calamity of a plagiary, to be pitied (poor man) 
for his loss of time in scribling and transcribing other men’s notions. 
These are the drones that rob the hive, yet flatter the bees they bring 
them honey.’ T 


No other angler is known to us who has had the hardihood 
to pluck ‘ the common father of all anglers’ by the beard, and 
outside the circle of fishermen no one, save Byron, has essayed 
the graceless feat. ‘To how many thousands has not the ‘Com- 
‘ pleat Angler ’—that * indigested octavo, forsooth !—brought 
solace and wisdom, and what unborn thousands will yet rise up 
and call their sage blessed! As well should a man attempt to 
silence the nightingale or rob the honeysuckle of its sweetness, 
as depreciate the unaffected beauty of the ‘ Compleat Angler.’ 

The eighteenth century was a ‘leaden century,’ even with 
regard to angling books. Indeed very few were published, 
whether it be compared with its predecessor or with our own 
age. The‘ Art of Angling’ by Best, and that by Bowlker, 
are useful treatises which have been frequently reprinted, and 
can hold their own against a crowd of modern competitors. 
The fishing poetry to which this century gave birth is its best 
characteristic. Of Rev. Moses Browne’s ‘ Piscatory Eclogues’ 
we cannot say much; but the case is very different with the 
angling poetry of Gay and Thomson. Nor has Somerville, 
though more generally known by his poem on the Chase, 
altogether forgotten the more contemplative sister art. Gay 

was a North Devon man, and had probably fished in the streams 











* Franck’s ‘ Northern Memcirs ’ (Sir W. Scott's reprint, Edinburgh, 
1821, p. 24). T Ibid. p. i7é, 
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of that piscatorial county. Thomson has written with more 
grace, but not with more exact reference to the incidents com- 
monly met in fiy-fishing. The Scotch burns beside which his 
youth was passed had been his nurses :— 


Now, when the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swelled with the vernal rains, is ebbed away ; 
And, whitening, down their mossy-tinctured stream 
Descends the billowy foam ; now is the time, 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile, 

To tempt the trout. The well-dissembled fly, 

The rod fine-tapering with elastic spring, 

Snatched from the hoary steed the floating line, 
And all thy slender watery stores, prepare.’ * 


The translation of Oppian’s ‘ Halieutics’ by two Oxford 
scholars, Diaper and Jones,t is worth looking into, and is 
certainly a volume to be prized by the collector. The writers 
revel in the marvels told by Oppian, if their verse does not 
always transcend mediocrity. The reader shall judge it for 
himself : — 


‘ First, be the fisher’s limbs compact and sound, 
With solid flesh and well-braced sinews bound, 
Let wat’ry labours be his chief content, 

The briny seas his nat’ral element, 

Judicious art with long experience joined 
Inform the ready dictates of his mind. 

Let resolution all his passions sway, 

Nor pleasures charm his mind, nor fears dismay. 
From short repose let early vigour rise, 

And all his soul awaken with his eyes ; 

Well let his patience and his health sustain 
Jove’s piercing storms and Sirius’ sultry reign.’ 

A sweeter and more attractive writer in every way is the 
Jesuit Father, Vaniére.t In sixteen books, modelled on the 
‘ Georgics ’ of Virgil, he sings the pastoral delights of agricul- 
tural and country life in general. His hexameters are wonder- 
fully even in quality ; always interesting, and not unfrequently 
they rise into true poetry. Thus his pictures of the four 
seasons, of the vintage, and of the garden, are very pleasant, 
couched in a classical style, which at once betrays his models. 
A whole book (xv.) is devoted to stagna, and in describing 
these nye eserves he is incidentelly led to touch upon fishing, 





* 'Thomson, ‘ Secinne’ Spring, 379. A still finer picture succeeds, 
the capture of ‘ oe monarch of the brook.’ 
+ Oxford, 172: 


t Jacobi Vanier ‘Predium Rusticum’ (Col. Munatiane), 1750. 
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upon the fish themselves, the young fry, their perils, and their 
combats ; the similarity, on which moralists have so often dwelt, 
between Pleasure taking man with her baits, and the wiles of 
the fisherman to capture his prey. His amusingly sententious 
manner seldom deserts the poet. When a pond has been 
drained and the eels remain behind in the mud, he cannot 
refrain from a moral :— 


‘ Exhaustis remanet stagnis anguilla, palustri 
Mersa luto caput et sinuosa volumina torquens ; 
Repentem per stagna manu comprende tenaci, 
Ne fluat, et vacuam, cum jam cepisse putabis, 
Fortune similis, frustretur lubrica dextram.’ * 


Among the pests of a stream, Vanicre enumerates the otter, 
water-rat, and beaver, matted jungles of reeds and sedge, but 
above all too little food. And he forestalls the piscicultural 
maxim of the present day, to throw in any dead sheep or other 
animal. The moor-hen has a deservedly evil character among 
modern lovers of fish, and the heron is a worse foe than any 
other bird. The following description of the trout will be read 
with interest by fishermen. It is drawn from the life :— 


‘ Truta vagos amat obscuris in vallibus amnes, 
Et pigris injecta vadis, oblita decorem 
Ipsa suum, partus et amorum nescia, vitam 
Tristis agit, tardumque refert in carne saporem. 
Tedia tanta levat, fessas errore viarum 
Qui stagnis effundit aquas; truteque vaganti 
Providet hospitium labentis ad ostia rivi, 
Et mollem meminit ripam vestire perenni 
Gramine, fulgenti sabulo conspergere fundum, 
Saxorumque mora lympham irritare loquacem : 
Talibus auxiliis vix truta carebit.’ f 


The penultimate line here is a good example of the felicities of 
diction which occur in this poem. 

Our own century has been fertile in books bearing on angling, 
but originality is scarce among them. Taken all in all, the 
book which it has produced of greatest celebrity is undoubtedly 
* Salmonia.’ He who does not know the mild wisdom of Halieus 
is ignorant of the philosophical pleasures of angling. With it 
we are inclined to place Kingsley’s admirable ‘ Chalk Stream 
‘ Studies.’ They are excellent instances of the subsidiary delights 
connected with fishing. Of manuals professing to be practical, 
‘ Ephemera,’ and Mr. F. Francis’s books, are incomparably the 


* P, 259, ut sup. + P, 282. 
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best; although the scholarly angler will find much that is 
characteristic in the treatises of Hofland, Jesse, Newland, 
Wilson (John and James), and Salter. The latter was an 
enthusiastic fisher man, and kept a well-known hatter’s shop in 
London. Eminent in skill and patience at the waterside, as 
well as easy and spontaneous in style when he recounts 
the angling exploits of a long life, must be reckoned Mr. 
W. Henderson. Mr. St. John, Mr. Serope, and Mr. Col- 
quhoun have written with animation on the fishing of 
Scotland. The famous ‘ Newcastle Fishers’ Garlands’ form the 
best specimen of the century’s angling poetry; and as an 
instance of excellent work in the bibliography of angling should 
be named the ‘ Chronicle of the Compleat Angler ® by Mr. T. 
Westwood, who has caught much of Charles Lamb’s archness, 
at whose feet he was brought up. But amongst the modern 
works devoted to the noble art the ‘ History of British Fishes,’ 
by the Rev. William Houghton, which we have placed at the 
head of this article, deserves conspicuous notice. It appears 
in the shape of two noble quarto volumes, illustrated by 
coloured plates of all the varieties of fishes known in our rivers, 
and by vignettes, scarcely less attractive, of the spots most 
dear to the fraternity of the rod. Mr. Houghton has collected 
in these pages all that modern science has ° yet learned of the 
habits and varieties of the finny tribes, and he has combined 
these interesting details with copious allusions to classical 
literature. The chapters on the ‘ Salmonide’ are of especial 
interest and beauty, for if salmon-fishing ranks deservedly as 
the highest branch of the angler’s art, the growth and culture 
of the numerous peculiarities of salmon and trout are amongst 
the most curious phenomena of natural history. No book with 
which we are acquainted deserves a more honourable place 
in the Angler’s Library. In comparison with such a work 
the rest of the literary rank and file of the century may 
well be disregarded. They are diblia abiblia; they swell the 
collector’s shelves, but possess no merits, and only call the 
reader away from better books. Messrs. Satchell and West- 
wood’s pages will guide the literary angler through their 
labyrinthine passages with unerring care and forethought. 

No better example of the bibliographical value of the ‘ Bi- 
‘ bliotheca Piscatoria’ can be pointed out than the number of 
entries and pages devoted to Walton—clarum et venerabile 
nomen. Mr. Westwood, in his charming ‘ Chronicle of Izaak 
‘ Walton,’ describes fifty-three editions ; in conjunction with Mr, 
Satchell he has now registered ninety. Particulars of their 
bibliography occupy some twenty pages. The world has 
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agreed to honour ‘meek Walton, and many a goodly edition 
can now be offered to his juvenile follower, 
‘When wearied with the tale thy times disclose, 
The eye first finds thee out in thy secure repose.’ * 

It is quite possible that the interest which these varied editions 
will excite may yet unearth one or two more which have 
escaped even the lynx eyes of the compilers of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
‘ Piscatoria.’ Forgotten copies of a rare book often come 
forward from dark cupboards and neglected shelves when 
attention is directed to them, like the toads which are sup- 
posed to have lived for two or three generations in the hole of 
a wall, till a sudden frost or the like splits up the stones 
around them, 

Another test may be applied to the bibliography of the 
book. In the seventeenth century broke out a literary epi- 
demic, which concerned itself with the spiritualising or 
allegorising of the fisherman’s art. Ovr Lord Himself had 
given some colour to this method of interpretation. It was 
certainly not alien to primitive Christianity, as sculpture and 
art sufficiently prove. St. Augustine, too, speaks of Christians 
as being ‘ pisciculi,’ and draws out the teaching of baptism in 
connexion with the expression.t Still more curious is his 
remark, ‘ Piscis assus est Christus passus.’ But this passion for 
symbolism was dominant among the Caroline divines. Indeed it 
is scarcely possible to treat fishing in its more serious aspect 
without an eye to the Scriptural associations which it bears. 
This age, however, tended to draw them out to an exaggerated 
length, and not seldom incurred thereby the reproach of 
trifling or dealing ludicrously with the subject. Scattered up 
and down Messrs. Westwood and Satchell’s book are references 
to Gardiner, Rawlinson, and other divines, on which a few 
minutes may be spent to exemplify this love of allegorising. 

The rarest of those treatises which might be named in this 
connexion meets us on the threshold of the seventeenth 
century: ‘A Book of Angling or Fishing. Wherein is 
‘shewed by Conference with Scriptures, the agreement be- 
‘tween the Fishermen, Fishes, Fishing of both Natures, 
‘ Temporall and Spirituall. By Saml. Gardiner, D.D. 1606.’ 
This book is only to be found in the splendid library of Mr. 
Huth, who acquired it from that of Mr. Cotton, Ordinary of 
Newgate, and in the Bodleian. Its connexion with fishing is 





* Keble, ‘ First Sunday in Advent.’ 
+ Compare, too, Tertullian, ‘ De Bapt.’ i.: ‘Nos pisciculi secundum 
ixGiv nostrum Jesum Christum in aqua nascimur.’ 
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purely figurative, and its chapters treat of ‘the Nets and 
* Angle Rod that are for this Fishing; the especiall duties of 
‘ the Spirituall Fisherman, of his Baytes and Fishes,’ and the 
like. Passing chronologically onward to 1609 comes Dr. 
Rawlinson’s ‘ Fishermen Fishers of Men; a sermon preached 
‘at Mercers’ Chapell on Mid Lent Sunday.’ This produc- 
tion is so quaint throughout that we will reproduce a few of 
its choicer sentences. ‘ Very likely,’ says the worthy doctor, 
‘ that while I thus launch forth into the deepe and cast my 
‘nette upon the face of the waters, it will fare with me as 
‘ with other fishermen who among many fish meet with some 
‘ carps, and if by chance they alight upon a sturdy jack there 
‘ is great tug betwixt them, whether they shall catch the jack 
‘or the jack them.’ Further on he asserts that spiritual 
fishers ‘ labour to catch men, and with the draw net of God’s 
‘ word to draw them by the eares a seculo, from the sea of this 
‘world ad sxcula seculorum, to the shore of a better life;’ 
their nets being ‘ stretched out from Engaddi to Engallim, 
‘ from the one end of the Mare Mortuum of this world to the 
‘ other.’ Once more: 


‘It is fabled by the poet (Ovid, Met. iii. 8) that Bacchus began his 
empire by the transmutation of Mariners into Fishes. So doth Christ, 
the true Bacchus, bis genitus, (God of the substance of His Father be- 
gotten before the world, and Man of the substance of His Mother, 
borne in the world), begin His Kingdome, even the Kingdome of His 
Gospel, with the metamorphising of men into fishes, yet doth He not 
either transubstantiate them into fishes, like those mariners, or ingulfe 
them into the bellie of a fish, like Jonas, or make them fish the one 
halfe, flesh the other, like Myrmaides— 

‘“ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne.” 
But herein will He have them to symbolize with fishes, that as fishes are 
caught lineis textis, with a net of twisted lines, so must they be lineis 
ex Scriptura contextis, with the net of God’s word made out of lines 
taken out of the Scripture.’ 


A similar application of angling imagery to ‘that great 
‘ Tiberine fisherman,’ the Pope, ‘ because that certaine great 
‘ fishes had broken out of his netts torne and worne for age,’ 
may be seen in Dr. Lionel Sharpe’s envenomed book, a few 
years later.* Messrs. Westwood and Satchell refer to Jerom 
Phillips’s ‘ Sermon at a Synode held at Southwell,’ as another 





* «A Looking Glasse for the Pope; wherein he may see his owne 
face the expresse Image of Antichrist.’ London, 1616. Epistle Dedi- 
catorie, pp. 7, 8. 
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specimen of spiritualised angling, but have been misled by its 
title. Some ten or twelve lines in the dedication to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the text (Mark i. 17), comprise all that this 
painful preacher writes to the point. That his powers in 
allegorising, however, are not deficient, may be gathered from 
a single sentence (p. 8) which forms the keynote of the 
whole sermon. ‘The former age indeed was a Leah, blear- 
‘ eyed, yet fruitfull in many commendable workes; our age 
‘as Rachel, quicke sighted and beautifull to the eye, but 
‘ barren: we are fruitfull indeed in professed religion, but 
‘ fruitlesse of the true practise of pietie.’* The Honourable 
Robert Boyle’s ‘ Reflections’ are not unknown to our age, as 
they were reprinted in 1848. He is delightfully sententious at 
times on angling amid his verbose contemplations, and, as may 
be expected of a man who can write a whole discourse ‘ upon 
* one’s drinking water out of the brimes of his hat,’ is never 
at a loss for appropriate reflections on commonplace subjects. 
Thus another discourse is On a fish’s struggling after having 
* swallowed the hook;’ another, ‘On a fish’s running away 
‘ with the bait,’ and the like.t The use which a seventeenth 
century moraliser would make of these incidents is suffi- 
ciently obvious. After Sir W. Waller’s ‘Divine Medita- 
‘ tions’ in 1680 this vein of thought runs thin and dies out, 
if we may here trust the ‘ Bibliotheca,’ in 1779, in the arid 
waste of another sermon preached by one S. Stevens at the 
Old Meeting-place, Reading. 

Once more, fishing naturally suggests fishponds, and few 
know in these days, when sea-fish is conveyed swiftly to all 
parts of the country, what a science our forefathers possessed 
of the mode of ‘ordering’ them. In the Middle Ages, while 
the monasteries and the old religion yet flourished, fishponds, 
whence a speedy supply of fish for fast days could be procured, 
were a necessity of life. Walton’s favourite Dubravius, the 
learned Bishop of Olmutz, discourses learnedly of these, and 
more can be gathered of them in the pages of Heresbachius, 
H.R. (i.e. Howlett), and Taverner.t In the eighteenth century, 
from religious uses, fresh-water fish had entered into the 
economical considerations of country gentlemen. A _ large 
literature now taught them how to manage carp, what stock of 


* London, 1623. 

tT No. 19, 5,10. See Boyle’s Works, vol. iv. London, 1772, 4to 
(first published in 1665). 

t Of the respective dates of 1552, 1570, 1596, and 1600. For an 
account of these treatises see Westwood and Satchell. 
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male and female fish respectively was to be kept, the size of 
the ‘stews’ in which these fish were scoured before appearing 
on the table, and the proper mode of draining their ponds and 
snatching a rich crop from their dry ooze. The future historian 
of English life and manners will find his labours lessened by 
the industry with which the Bibliotheca has been compiled. 
The treatises of Mordant, Marshall, North, Jacob, Mortimer, 
and others are here carefully registered, and will well repay 
the curious enquirer who ventures to disturb the dust which 
has settled upon their pages, and which appropriately reminds 
the scholar musing upon many things of the primal doom, as 
well of worn-out man as of trite and exhausted literary topics. 
With Rev. C. Marshall’s ‘ Hints on Fishponds’ (3rd ed. 1800) 
the literature of the subject may be said to end. His remarks 
might be read by squires of the present day with profit. In 
spite of piscicultural and acclimatisation societies the waste of 
water which, if rightly managed, ought to furnish large supplies 
of food throughout the country, is deplorable. Marshall caleu- 
lates that an acre of water ought to support 2,000 lbs. weight of 
fish. Although the farmer never possessed more well-meaning 
friends than at present, we will contribute our quota of advice 
and recommend him to think more of his ponds. After the 
peace of 1815, British enterprise at our fishing ports, railroads 
and increased wealth throughout the country speedily rang the 
knell of this industry. Ponds reverted to shallow sheets of 
water, and tangled masses of weeds, tenanted by a few bloated 
tench and carp, never disturbed save by a stray schoolboy, and, 
despite port-wine sauce, tasting villainously of mud when his 
capture was placed upon the table. 

It is time to bring our survey of angling literature to an 
end. Year by year in these piping times of peace, angling 
and the books written upon it make fresh disciples. The 
increase of the angling clubs in London alone during the last 
twenty years is enormous. Country clubs yearly spring up 
everywhere, and everywhere show robust vitality. New 
angling books, if worth reading, quickly go out of print; old 
ones can only be bought at prices which increase year by year, 
like the Sibyll’s volumes. As we write, the International 
Fisheries Exhibition, the most complete and splendid of its 
kind, testifies to the universal interest felt in the subject. As 
for ourselves, simple, contented anglers, the flowery meads and 
the streams meandering through them, where the artificial fly 
can be thrown to trout, are more to our taste than crowded 
annexes and galleries filled with a bewildering supply of 
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curiosities and interesting objects. Like the country-loving 
Latin poet, 


‘Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 
Flumina amem silvasque inglorius.’ 


And when close seasons or foul weather detain the scholarly 
angler in his study, confinement, as we have striven to show, 
is never irksome. He has friends ranged upon his shelves 
among the great and good of the last four centuries, and each 
one teaches him thankfulness and peace. 


Art. VI1.—WHistoire de Charles VII. Par G. pu Fresne, 
MarQuis pE Beaucourr. Deux tomes. Paris: 1881-2. 


P[HESE volumes are marked by a tendency which of late 

years has been making itself more and more manifest 
throughout Europe, but especially in France, in one of the 
most important departments of Letters. History in the hands 
of Voltaire and Montesquieu, as with us in the hands of Hume 
and Gibbon, dealt with great subjects and large tracts of time, 
and, if somewhat wanting in research and learning, was con- 
spicuous for its luminous thought, and for the breadth and force 
of its general judgments. The same characteristics, with the 
addition of more profound and exact knowledge, appear in the 
works of Macaulay and Arnold, though, unhappily, these are 
only fragments; and they are visible, though in different de- 
grees, in the best writings of Guizot and Thierry, and even 
in the brilliant epic of Michelet. These great men, however, 
attained maturity before the middle of the present century, 
and can write no more; but in this generation a revolution in 
this sphere of knowledge has been -going on, and is all but 
complete. History is now a matter of infinite research into 
the original sources of information on the past which in our 
day are being generally disclosed; and an historian is deemed 
unworthy of the name who does not explore these mines of 


accumulated and undigested fact, and gather the materials of 


his work from them. As a necessary result, historical writers 
avoid large themes and wide spaces of time, and limit them- 
selves to special subjects; their labours exhibit, as a general 
rule, rather erudition and fulness of detail than felicitous 
arrangement and the philosophic spirit; and reflection, art, and 
generalising power are stifled as it were under a load of minute 
incident. They become annalists rather than historians. In 
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France, the land of extremes, the peculiarities of this method 
have recently become most marked and decisive, and with the 
least happy consequences. The French intellect, during the 
last fifteen years, and especially since the war of 1870, has 
been busily engaged in the contemplation of the past, and has 
penetrated the recesses of bygone ages with assiduous care and 
intelligent skill. The fruits, however, of this persevering toil 
have been, on the whole, alike in kind: we have had careful 
narratives of reigns and epochs, of institutions, campaigns, and 
sieges; especially we have had remarkable studies of various 
passages of the great Revolution; but not one of these works 
embraces a grand subject in all its parts, and, if admirable for 
their abundant knowledge, they are generally deficient in 
breadth of view and in comprehensive and discerning thought. 
In fact, if we make the single exception of M. Taine’s able 
and brilliant book on the Revolution, disfigured as it is by 
many faults, France has produced nothing, during the last 
decade, that can be called a great historical work, and for the 
present, at least, she is barren of the genius to which we owe 
masterpieces like the ‘Esprit des Lois’ and the ‘ Ancien 
* Régime ’—two of the noblest specimens of enquiry and 
thought in the domain of philosophical history. 

Our remarks on this style of composing history are illus- 
trated in the present volumes. They are the first instalment 
of what will be an elaborate work of extreme length, on the 
reign of Charles VII. of France; and they abundantly show 
the merits and defects to which we have e just alluded. The 
research of the author deserves high praise; and we readily 
believe that, as he tells us, it has occupied twenty-five years 
of life. M. de Beaucourt has sought out all that the Past 
can disclose with regard to the theme he has chosen; and, with 
this object, he has not only mastered every chronicle and book 
that touches his subject, but has diligently examined th¢ 
immense mass of origiial contemporaneous evidence that can, 
even remotely, relate to it. For this purpose he has ransacked 
the archives of France, England, the Low Countries, and 
Rome: he has consulted public documents of all kinds, and 
the papers of many noble families; and he has thoroughly 
exhausted every source of knowledge, from the correspondence 
of warriors, statesmen, and kings to the daily accounts of royal 
households. In short, nothing has escaped his notice that 
bears on the France of Charles VII.; and the amount of 
material collected by him, however bulky, is of real value. 
But to comprehend the times of Charles VII., and their sig- 
nificance in the march of history, it is necessary to look before 
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and behind them ; and a reader should have a clear conception 
of the state and position of Europe and France during the reigns 
at least of the House of Valois, if he would really understand 
the period. M. de Beaucourt, however, as far as he has gone, 
has confined himself strictly to the years from 1404 to 1435 ; 
he has told us much about the first part of the troubled annals 
of Charles VII., but nothing of what went before it; and to 
judge from his method, he will close his work with equal dis- 
regard of whatever followed. His book is thus without breadth 
of view and information on large spaces of time; it is limited 
in conception, though vast in size; and it is a special study of 
the annals of a reign rather than a complete history. These 
volumes, moreover, have other faults which call for an adverse 
verdict on them. Conscientious and minute almost to a fault, 
M. de Beaucourt has no sense of the picturesque, which some 
of his countrymen, like Michelet, for example, have carried to 
excess. He describes in the tamest fashion such scenes as the 
great day of Agincourt, the memorable battles of Verneuil and 
Baugé, the coronation of Henry V., and the splendid episode 
of the Maid of Orleans: events, assuredly, which a greater 
writer would have made, so to speak, to stand out from the 
canvas. Even the arrangement of the book is defective: the 
narrative wants organic unity; a résumé of general events is 
followed by a succession of chapters, which treat the subject 
in a fragmentary way, but never deal with it as a whole; and 
the result is to perplex the reader, and to leave on the mind a 
weaker impression than so laborious a work deserves. Ina 
word, these volumes are more like a chronicle than what a 
history ought to be—that is, a vivid picture of national life. 
The reign of the king which this work will embrace is one 
of the most important in the history of France. The youth 
and early manhood of Charles VII. fell on times which illus- 
trate the remark of Burke, that it has been the ‘ fate of the 
‘French Monarchy to have ebbs and flows beyond all other 
States.’ Insanity and crime, so to speak, held sway in the 
Palace in the first years of his infancy ; and under the rule 
of his unhappy father, and of his shameless and adulterous 
mother, the work of reconquest and reconstruction which had 
been achieved by Charles the Wise was utterly and, as it 
seemed, for all time undone. From the Somme to the Garonne, 
the realm was convulsed by a civil war, so protracted and 
fierce that large and flourishing tracts were reduced to a desert; 
and the capital was more than once the scene of anarchy, such 
as that of the League and of 1793. The weakness of the 
distracted State then opened a way to the foreign invader; a 
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defeat as crushing as Sedan or Waterloo destroyed the mili- 
tary strength of the monarchy; and when Henry V., with the 
assent of Europe, and amidst the applause of its light populace, 
marched into Paris in the pride of triumph, France seemed on 
the point of complete subjection. Nor did the conquest 
appear transient, like the chivalric raids of Edward III.; the 
rule of Henry was upheld or recognised by the great vassals 
of the French Crown, and was sustained by ably designed 
alliances; and the vanquished nation was so prostrate that it 
maintained only a show of resistance. 

Yet even at this crisis the tendency of France to rise supe- 
rior to adverse fortune, to recover strength, and to regain unity, 
made itself manifest in a few years, and the vigorous elements 
of her national life stirred and quickened amidst disaster and 
ruin. Charles VII., though a boy, was proclaimed king; and 
from the centre of his weak power at Bourges a resistance 
gradually increasing in force was made to foreien and domestic 
foes, and a contest began which ere long showed that his claim 
to the throne was no vain pretence. Charles was, we believe. 
a very feeble ruler, whatever patriotic Frenchmen may say; 
his government was a mere shadow for years, and in many 
respects was as bad as possible; his military success was never 
great, and was overbalanced by many disasters; and, apart 
from one remarkable figure, there was but little genius in his 
camp or his counciis. Yet, notwithstanding repeated defeats, 
his arms, even in the field, made progress; his authority, grow- 
ing in an increasing circle, extended its limits slowly but 
surely ; and, within a generation from the calamitous time at 
which it had seemed all but extinct, it was well-nigh complete 
throughout his kingdom. His chief enemy, England, lost her 
conquests , and abandoned the strife of more than a century ; 
his great feudatories gathered round the Crown; the hemi. 
dable alliances combined against him were weakened or alto- 
gether dissolved; and, above all, France, torn no longer by 
war, and rescued from civil strife and anarchy, was placed 
under a settled government, and could call herself again a 
united people. A few years passed; and though he never 
attained the ordinary length of human life, the king lived to 
see the once fallen State the most really formidable power of 
Europe, and gradually assuming the territorial limits, the in- 
stitutions, and the type of government which characterised 
the great Bourbon monarchy. Lorraine had fallen under the 
influence of France before the death of Charles VII.; the 
great stronghold of Metz had felt his arms; and he had 
asserted that claim to the frontier of the Rhine which 
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Richelieu vindicated in the seventeenth century, and which 
nothing will efface from the minds of Frenchmen. Before 
long, in the reign of his son, the great Power which had 
menaced France from the East was broken up and deprived 
of its strength. French Burgundy was annexed to the 
Crown; Anjou, Provence, and Brittany followed; and the 
sixteenth century beheld the monarchy established from the 
Moselle to the Pyrenees, and, notwithstanding the anarchy of 
the League, and the decrepitude of the House of Valois, and 
the brief hour of the supremacy of Spain, full of force and 
capable of expansion. We must ascribe, moreover, to the 
reign of Charles VII. many of the changes in the adminis- 
tration of the State which made France what she was in the 
age of Louis XIV., and even down to the great Revolution. 
Then, in the collapse of the feudal arrays were formed the 
germs of that great standing army which was destined to make 
the Crown absolute, and for years to be the terror of Europe. 
Then, in the distress and havoe produced by war, and in the 
growing power of the central Government, began that decline 
of the local liberties and franchises of medieval France which 
terminated in the complete suppression of the States-General 
for five generations, and of every check on the all-absorbing 
monarchy, and which ultimately led to a world-wide catastrophe. 
Then, too, the relations between the Church and the State 
which existed in France for the next three centuries were 
established upon a lasting basis; and then, most important 
perhaps of all, we see the beginnings of that encroaching 
system of government and administration which made the 
Royal Council and its subordinates supreme in all departments 
of the State, and which deprived the noblesse of real authority. 

The events of this reign were so remarkable that national 
tradition has affixed the epithet of ‘ victorious’ to the name of 
the king. This, however, is but a patriotic legend ; and, as has 
often happened, it concentrates the lustre of a memorable age 
on a single figure which personifies, so to speak, its tendencies. 
M. de Beaucourt, with his wonted research, has put together 
and prefixed to his book the views of French historians from 
the earliest times, on the conduct and character of Charles VII.; 
but he avoids drawing a conclusion from them. These testi- 
monies show that the writers usually reflect the current 
opinions and prejudices of their respective periods. Speaking 
generally, when the monarchical spirit prevails they describe 
the king as a master mind, controlling and ordering the course 
of events; but when influences of a different kind predomi- 
nate, they either dwell on his worst defects or present him as 
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a mere royal cipher, or confine themselves to the leading ten- 
dencies and broad features of the history of the day. The 
ideas of the age of Louis XIV. thus appear in a work of 
the seventeenth century which declared that ‘the valour of 
‘ Charles VII. expelled the English enemy from Guienne and 
‘ Normandy: that his admirable forethought preserved the 
‘liberties of his kingdom through the Pragmatic Sanction ; 
‘that his administration of the army gives proof of extra- 
‘ ordinary vigilance and skill; and that no monarch of Europe 
‘ possessed an artillery force of equal excellence.’ So too, an 
historian of 1805, who informs us that Charles VII. ‘ deserves 
the title of the Restorer of France ; that he found her invaded 
and freed her soil; and that his wise government stayed the 
plague of war, introduced order into “the courts of justice, 
guaranteed the liberties of the Gallican Church, and settled 
‘ taxation on a sound basis,’ is evidently thinking of Napo- 
leon I.; and, similarly, a writer of 1865 alludes doubtless to 
Napoleon III., when he describes Charles ‘as one of those 
‘rulers who completely mastered the irsubordination and 
‘ license of the first days of his reign, and who, having found 
‘ France discouraged and fallen, gave her fresh confidence and 
‘ renewed energies.” On the other hand, the remarkable sketch 
of the king by the brilliant President Hénault—‘ Charles VII., 
‘so to speak, was but a witness of the extraordinary events 
‘of his reign; Fortune, in one of her freaks, gave him 
‘ powerful enemies and subjects able to defend his throne, but 
‘he really had no part in all this’—refers very probably to 
Louis XV., and breathes the spirit that sapped the Bourbon 
monarchy, Andas for the writers of Democratic France, one 
of the ablest has thus embodied their views :—‘ Charles VIL., 
‘a weak and indolent king, fills a large space in our 09 a 
‘ less from what he accomplished himself than from what wa 
accomplished in his name. It was his merit that he ac- 
cepted the influence and followed the directions of the ablest 
and most intelligent men of his time... . The spirit of 
reform and progress in this reign modelled the whole admi- 
nistration of the kingdom on a new type; the finances, the 
army, the courts of justice, and the police of the State were 
transformed. . .. The form of modern monarchy, of a go- 
vernment destined hereafter to possess unity and freedom, 
had been discovered; its fundamental institutions were in 
existence; all that remained to be done was to maintain and 
extend it, and to root it in the hearts of the nation. The 
reign of Charles VII. was an era of national energy. All 
that was great and original in it, however, proceeded, not 
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‘ from the personal conduct of the sovereign, but from a kind 
‘ of general inspiration which revealed itself everywhere in 
* progress, in new ideas, and in a sagacious policy.’ 

One of his main objects, M. de Beaucourt tells us, is to un- 
ravel the truth from these conflicting judgments, and to evolve 
the character of Charles VII. from trustworthy contempora- 
neous evidence :— 

‘The only way to decide a question debated by historians during 
three centuries, and to determine, accurately and conclusively, the 
place of Charles VII. in history, is to endeavour, before all things, to 
draw him out, so to speak, from the obscurity in which he has been 
hidden ; and to present him on the scene of events, not in an uncertain 
light, and in borrowed colours, according to the fancy of the artist, but 
with full and circumstantial details, with evidence drawn from authentic 
documents, and with that fulness of information which will enable the 
reader to judge for himself, and to decide with all the accessible facts 
before him. Our continual object has been to examine the sources of 
our knowledge in this matter, to penetrate the subject more thoroughly 
than has been attempted hitherto; and for this purpose to exhaust 
not only the writings of previous authors, but all new information which 
our own investigation has been able to collect. This was the only way 
to compose a history which, in truth, had not previously been written, 
and to make the character of the king appear in its real aspect.’ 

In this, as in every part of his work, M. de Beaucourt’s 
industry is very great, and he has accumulated a large store of 
material with reference to this branch of his subject. Yet, 
though he endeavours to claim a verdict on the whole favour- 
able for Charles VII., we cannot say that he has in the least 
changed the view we hold of the character of the king. <As a 
ruler, Charles, we believe, was one of the weakest and least 
capable of men ; and the most striking feature of his reign, per- 
haps, was that the monarchy made immense progress in the 
elements of enduring greatness and strength, and that scarce 
anything of this was due tothe monarch. We shall not dwell 
—though we cannot forget what the youth was of many an 
able prince—on the feebleness of Charles in his earlier years, 
when he was carried about as a mere badge of royalty, and 
when he could not make his authority felt. But in manhood 
and down to the end of his life he seems never to have had 
the faculty of mastering events and ruling men, and more 
than once he showed himself unequal to rise to the level of 
great emergencies, and to cope boldly with adverse fortune. 
Throughout his reign he was controlled by ministers who 
drew him hither and thither at will; and although he was 
personally brave, he shrank from encountering risk on many 
occasions when all seemed to depend on his moral courage. 
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We even doubt if he possessed the quality of discerning merit, 
and of making a choice of good instruments of power. The 
highest praise that can be bestowed on him is, that he seconded 
to some extent the policy of his ablest predecessors, in con- 
solidating and enlarging the monarchy, and that he allowed 
free scope to the march of events which were making that con- 
summation certain. No proof exists that he had any share in 
the great reforms in the administration of the State which 
made his reign so important an era; and, so far as he took part 
in the government, his conduct seems to have been chiefly 
notable for prodigality and abuses of power. As for his pri- 
vate character, tradition records that he was affable, clement, 
and of a kindly nature ; but these good qualities were marred 
by a fault not uncommonly seen in weak persons—a ten- 
dency to distrust and suspicion; and he had a large share 
of the vices and foibles which are the besetting sins of princes. 
M. de Beaucourt thinks that he has accomplished much by 
showing that Charles was probably guiltless of unbridled 
licentiousness in his first youth; that he was too harassed 
by trouble and care to have been a mere votary of idle 
pleasure, and that he was a religious man, in the sense 
that he was not unmindful of the offices of the Church. Yet 
we cannot forget that this reign is supposed to have had a 
Pare aux Cerfs of its own ; the luxury, the waste, and the fri- 
volity of the king are attested by a large body of evidence; as 
for his piety, he was perhaps superstitious, but it certainly was 
not seen in his conduct: and, for the rest, history is not con- 
cerned to dwell on qualities of this kind at length, unless 
they affect the general course of events. 

The character, however, of Charles VII. is of little import- 
ance compared with his reign. The infant who was to rule 
France in one of the most chequered phases of her history, 
was the fifth son of Charles VI. by his consort, Isabel of 
Bavaria, and was born in 1403. M. de Beaucourt describes 
at great length in what courtly splendour the child was 
brought up, and how his earliest years were nursed in the 
pomp and magnificence of the fifteenth century. Yet his boy- 
hood was passed in the midst of troubles, and before he had 
attained youth, his House and his country had been over- 
whelmed by a dark tide of misfortune. His father, before his 
birth, was struck down by a malady which had shattered his 
reason; the fame of his mother was stained by incest and 
adultery of the worst kind; and hands such as theirs proved 
unable to guide a kingdom already rent in twain by the unna- 
tural strife of the princes of the blood. After the assassination 
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of the Duke of Orleans by the Duke of Burgundy, John the 
Fearless, France was plunged in civil war which lasted, with 
intermissions, for more than twenty years; and in that bar- 
barous and internecine contest, in which the oid quarrel of the 
North and South was again waged after the lapse of a century, 
under the hostile standards of Burgundy and Armagnac, the 
whole land was convulsed and deluged with blood. The 
capital, with that strange impulse of which it has given proof 
on many occasions, set up in the hour of national peril a wild 
and passionate claim to independence, and the monarchy, 
decried and without authority, went as it were to pieces and 
gave place to anarchy. The boy shared the fortunes of the 
royal family, tossed to and fro between the contending fac- 
tions ; he, doubtless, heard many a cruel tale of massacre, rapine, 
and deeds of revenge, and he beheld the wild scenes of the 
rising of Caboche when the mobs of Paris broke into the 
palace, expelled the king and queen from its precincts, and, 
anticipating the Jacobinism of a later age, established a go- 
vernment of the streets in blood. Ere long disaster and civil 
strife were to be succeeded by war from abroad. A great 
soldier and no mean statesman, Henry V. of England, saw in 
the divisions of France an opportunity of again asserting the 
Plantagenet claim to the French crown, and he made prepara- 
tions to invade the kingdom while he negotiated with the chiefs 
of the rival parties, who were willing enough to invoke his aid. 
M. de Beaucourt insists that the Duke of Burgundy was alone 
guilty of this unpatriotic treason; but the fact is, that the first 
overtures went to Henry from the Armagnac camp; and we 
see no distinction, in this matter, between the two factions, until 
long afterwards. At last, Henry suddenly dropped the mask, 
and having proclaimed war set sail from Portsmouth. We need 
not dwell on the events that followed ; how, after the success- 
ful siege of Harfleur, the English soldiery, a handful of men, 
and suffering from disease and privations, were brought to bay 
by a great army led by the flower of the nobles of France ; 
and how, in a contest which had seemed hopeless, victory 
remained at last with the English bowmen. The day of Agin- 
court, with its immense slaughter, laid the power of France 
for a time in the dust; and had Henry been able to complete 
his success, he certainly might have entered the capital. 

This terrible defeat made but little change in the attitude of 
the savage factions which were tearing France and each other 
to pieces. Anevent, however, occurred soon afterwards which 
promised to alter the position of affairs. The two elder sons of 
Charles VI.—the other three had passed away before—died 
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suddenly within a few months of each other, and Charles 
became Dauphin at the age of fourteen. As the deceased 
princes had been completely under the influence of the Duke 
of Burgundy—M. de Beaucourt omits to state that their deaths 
were attributed to Armagnac poison—it seemed not impro- 
bable that the new Dauphin would represent the authority of 
the Crown with the semblance of independence at least ; and, 
in fact, a commission in his father’s name invested him with a 
large share in the government. John the Fearless, however, 
was not to be baulked; he got possession of the persons of the 
king and queen, and having entered Paris at the head of his 
troops drove out Charles and all who adhered to him, having 
previously slaughtered in the streets and prisons many thou- 
sands of his Armagnac enemies, a feat of arms which the 
excited capital, threatened alike with famine and foreign 
war, characteristically hailed as a great deliverance, as cen- 
turies afterwards it welcomed the Allies, and, after Sedan, 
shouted for Gambetta and Trochu. Before long Henry had 
again invaded the territory of his defeated enemy, and, Rouen 
having fallen, and Normandy having been overrun, France 
again witnessed the ignoble spectacle of her factions bidding 
against each other in the interest of a relentless conqueror. 
Whatever M. de Beaucourt may say, the Dauphin, now nomi- 
nally chief of the Armagnacs, was just as ready as John the 
Fearless to make large concessions to the national foe; and 
Henry equally maintained towards both an attitude of cool and 
grasping selfishness. The conditions of the English king, 
however, after his late victories, were of such a kind that 
neither competitor could assent to them, and in their dis- 
appointment and baffled hopes they were led gradually to 
approach each other. After long conferences between the 
leaders on each side, it was arranged that Charles and the 
Duke of Burgundy should meet and discuss the terms of a 
truce, and a general reconciliation seemed not improbable. 
The fair prospect was, however, marred by the treacherous 
murder of John the Fearless, slain by followers of Charles on 
the bridge of Montereau, in revenge perhaps for the Duke of 
Orleans. We quote M. de Beaucourt’s account of a tragedy 
which once more opened an era of blood and disaster for 
France :— 


‘ The bridge was wholly palisaded. At each end it was closed by a 
barrier; on the bridge itself, but nearer the town, a closed space had 
been reserved, and this was entered by a kind of wicket. Having 
passed the barrier, the duke, as he walked forward, met the friends of 
the Dauphin. ‘Come and present yourself to his Highness,” they 
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said; “he awaits you.” “I am going,” was the answer. The duke 
then passed the wicket, followed by ten knights whom he had named, 
and by his secretary, Seguinat, and leaving his escort outside. In fact, 
it had been arranged that the people of either prince should hold the 
barriers at the ends of the bridge. As soon as the duke had passed 
the wicket was closed. . . . He then advanced towards the Dauphin, 
who was at the bottom of the enclosed space, with his back against the 
palisades, in armour, and with his sword girt on. John the Fearless, 
taking off his velvet surcoat, bowed low, and knelt with one knee on the 
ground. . . . The Dauphin insisted upon the evils which the soldiers 
of either party were doing, and upon the progress of the enemy ; he 
urged the duke to decide on what was to be done. . . . He dwelt also 
upon the wrongs which the duke had done. “ Sir,” replied the duke, 
“T have only done what I ought.” Angry words were then exchanged. 
De Neuville then approached his master, whose face was aglow with 
anger. . . . The duke, too, had laid his hand on his sword. “ Do 
“ you dare lay hands on your sword in the presence of the Dauphin ?” 
exclaimed Robert de Laire. . . . Swords were drawn, and shouts were 
raised. The Dauphin was hurried out of the enclosure. On this, 
armed men burst through the wicket crying out, “ Kill, kill!” John 
the Fearless fell dead under the blows of the Dauphin’s followers. 
Neuville, with De Vergy, who had tried to defend their master, was 
mortally wounded.’ 


‘ Through the hole in the skull of John the Fearless ’—it is 
the striking phrase of an old chronicler— the English enemy 
‘ made his way inte France.’ The deed of blood rekindled 
the fury of the factions which, for a time, had subsided, and 
largely increased the power of the foreign invader. The 
young successor of the murdered duke held the Dauphin up 
to the execration of Europe as accessary to foul treachery and 
crime, made preparations to renew the strife, and placed the 
whole resources of the great power of Burgundy at the dis- 
posal of the victorious King of England. On their side the 
Armagnacs flew to arms everywhere; and, having at their 
head the heir of the crown, appealed to the patriotic pride 
of France, giving a kind of grandeur to a party feud; and 
from this time, doubtless, the hostile camps represented the 
cause of the foreign enemy, and of a resistance in a certain 
sense national. The miserable state of the unhappy land 
which seemed destined to be the prize of the contest is thus 
described by M. de Beaucourt :— 


* Abandoned during many years to the implacable strife of factions, 
to English invasion, and to the movements and ravages of all kinds of 
troops, France seemed exhausted and destroyed. ‘The tempest of 
“ civil war blew everywhere ; war, in its most cruel aspect, was waged 
“ between children of the same house, and even of the same blood; 
“ and the innumerable quarrels of the nobles mingled in the general 
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“ conflict.” In the towns, heavy taxes, for the most part employed in 
providing for the work of defence, ruined the inhabitants; a frightful 
rise of prices, repeated famines, and frequent epidemics, added to the 
universal suffering of the nation. In Paris, a hundred thousand souls 
perished in a few months; they had come to this, that the corpses were 
flung pell-mell into huge ditches, “laid out, and then covered over with 
“a little clay.” The inhabitants were compelled to abandon their 
dwellings, burdened with ruinous charges, and disappeared, “as if 
“‘ they had become desperate.” Wolves every night made their way 
into the towns, and wrought terrible havoc. In the country, the fields 
were deserted, uncultivated, and lay covered with brambles and furze. 
From the Loire to the Somme, cultivation was for many years inter- 
rupted; you would have said you were in an enemy’s country. Every- 
where the roads had been broken up. There was no security, nor 
commerce, even no religious observances, for the churches had been 
burned or wrecked.’ 


It seemed impossible even to compare the resources and 
strength of the hostile powers in the contest that was about to 
open. Henry certainly was the first soldier of Europe; he was 
at the head of an invincible army; and he was backed by the 
whole might of England, united to a man to carry on the war. 
At this period, too, his ally, Burgundy, was perhaps the most 
powerful prince on the Continent ; he ruled or influenced an 
immense territory from the Zuyder Zee to the verge of Lor- 
raine, and from the Rhine to the Upper Loire; and the 
domains of his vassal or friendly nobles extended almost to the 
gates of Paris. The north of France was thus at the mercy 
of enemies irresistible in the field; and as there was a strong 
English party in Aquitaine, whilst Brittany, under her own 
dukes, maintained a more than dubious allegiance, the 
monarchy was equally ill-defended on the west. Nor had 
Henry failed to secure the aid or the acquiescence of foreign 
States; he had won over the Emperor Sigismund, who at 
first had been unfriendly to him; he had compelled or induced 
the Spanish kingdoms to be neutral or to reject French over- 
tures ; and he had some reason to hope that he might prevent 
Scotland from giving assistance to her old ally, for the heir to 
the Scottish throne was his captive. He had succeeded, too, 
by a stroke of policy in strengthening immensely his own posi- 
tion, and in weakening and dividing his foes. By the Treaty 
of Troyes—a bargain enforced by the conqueror at the point 
of his sword—Charles VI. and his queen had proclaimed the 
Dauphin a criminal unworthy to wear a crown, had declared 
the Plantagenet king their heir, and had given him the hand 
of their daughter in marriage; and this compact, unnatural as 
it was, by affording a legal sanction to Henry’s claims, and 
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offering a fair excuse for desertion, detached several of the 
great vassals of France from what seemed the desperate cause 
of Charles. The triumph of the allies seemed, therefore, cer- 
tain, and little appeared in the opposite scale to redress the 
balance of adverse fortune and to avert the conquest and ruin 
of France. 

Charles, doubtless, was not without resources; and his cause 
had elements of latent power beyond the ken of the men of his 
time. Though he had no force that could cope in the field with 
the trained and formidable English soldiery, he was never 
without a numerous army; and foreign mercenaries flocked to 
his ranks, with large bodies of irregular troops, of real value in 
feudal warfare. Nor was he without allies abroad. Scotland, 
in spite of Henry, threw in her lot with France, and gave her 
effectual aid; some of the German and Italian princes, jealous 
of the encroaching power of Burgundy, showed moral sym- 
pathy at least with Charles, and Martin V. upheld his claims 
with the authority of the Roman Pontiff. What, however, 
chiefly gave him support was a circumstance of which the real 
import was not appreciated in that day: the national forces 
were on his side, though undeveloped and, as yet, crossed and 
interfered with by opposing influences. The South and the 
central provinces of France never faltered in their allegiance 
to him; and in the North, in the West, and even in Burgundy 
—whatever their great overlords might do—his cause was sus- 
tained by many nobles and had the sympathy of the mass of 
the people. In short, though not a nation as yet, France 
dimly felt that her future destinies depended upon the success 
of Charles; and it was significant of the general feeling that, 
even after the Treaty of Troyes, a government was formed in 
the name of the Dauphin, was administered by many of the 
officials of the State, and was largely obeyed by the different 
bodies which represented in medieval France the authority of 
the Crown and the people alike. | These sources of power were, 
however, unseen, or at least wholly underrated at the time ; 
and Europe seems to have thought the conquest and dismem- 
berment of France a certain event. 

M. de Beaucourt describes the incidents of the war, from 
its beginning to the Treaty of Arras, which, by separating 
England and Burgundy, assured the ultimate success of 
Charles. The narrative, as usual, is full of matter; but 
it is related without effect and proportion, and it scarcely 
contains a trace of reflection. The allies, holding a third 
of France, and occupying the not unwilling capital, where 
Henry, after his triumphant entry, had held high state 
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for nearly two years, for the most part were victorious in the 
field; and the cause of France seemed more than ever hope- 
less, when, after the complete defeat of Verneuil, Salisbury 
reached the Loire and laid siege to Orleans. Had that city 
fallen, the royal forces must have been driven behind the 
hills of Auvergne ; and though, owing to one of the strangest 
episodes that have occurred in the annals of war, that event, 
though imminent, did not take place, still, even after the 
achievements of the Maid, the French arms encountered many 
reverses. Yet, though France was overrun to the centre, 
and English fleets more than once made destructive descents 
on her western coasts, the country and people were not sub- 
dued; several towns and fortresses held out in the North, even 
in the midst of the conquered provinces; and long before the 
Treaty of Arras the prospects of the allies had become un- 
promising. On the other hand, his imperfect success at Baugé 
would have made Charles master of Paris had he known how 
to employ the occasion; the discomfiture of his foes at Orleans 
enabled him at once to advance to Rheims; and the ‘ King of 
‘ Bourges,’ as he was contemptuously called, defeated and 
baffled as he constantly was, remained more formidable in 
1435 than he had been when the contest began. M. de Beau- 
court has overlooked the causes of these notable events; but 
they may be collected from his narrative, and we shall en- 
deavour to point them out, for they give enduring interest to 
this passage of history. 

Two circumstances at the outset of the war were highly 
auspicious to the cause of Charles. The death of Henry V. 
removed from the scene the ablest and deadliest of his ene- 
mies; and the death of Charles VI., his ill-fated father, 
placed him on the throne and invested him with increased 
authority. These events, however, though of great importance, 
were but accidents in the march of history ; and more essential 
facts determined the issue. In the character of the warfare 
of the time we must seek one of the reasons, at least, why 
France was not at once subdued, and was able to make a pro- 
longed resistance. That great nation has been invaded three 
times in the course of this century; and on each occasion it 
succumbed to its foes after a struggle of only a few weeks or 
months. Despite his astonishing feats in Champagne, the fall 
of Paris in 1814 deprived Napoleon I. of his Empire; and 
Waterloo, in the following year, placed France completely at 
the Allies’ mercy. The result was the same in 1870-1; and 
though, after the disasters of Metz and Sedan, Paris kept the 
Germans for atime at bay, the nation was never perhaps 
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more prostrate than when it submitted to the Treaty of Frank- 
fort. It was very different during the long contest waged 
between the Plantagenets and the House of Valois in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. France in that strife met 
three great defeats not surpassed in her military annals ; and 
more than once she seemed on the point of extinction as an in- 
dependent State. Yet the disaster of Crécy did little more 
than secure Calais to Edward III.; that of Poitiers had no 
decisive results; that of Agincourt merely gave Henry V. a 
base of operations to invade Normandy ; and notwithstanding 
these immense reverses, France continued to fight, and at last 
triumphed. This striking difference is largely due to the 
change which has passed over the conditions of war between 
our own time and the Middle Ages. Armies are now so or- 
ganised that they can keep the field without the intermission 
of the seasons; they can be moved great distances with ex- 
treme celerity; they are furnished with terrible means of de- 
struction, the formidable inventions of modern science ; they 
are trained to march, to manceuvre, to fight, with an efficacy 
which in the days of Froissart would have seemed beyond the 
capacity of man; and they are composed of multitudes which 
a Du Guesclin or a Talbot would have pronounced impossible. 
On the other hand, civilisation has made the natural defences 
of a country weaker; the multiplication of roads and bridges 
has facilitated the advance of an enemy; the diminution of the 
power and numbers of fortresses has had a like result; and the 
improvement of agriculture, by increasing the means of sub- 
sistence for an invading army, has operated in the same direc- 
tion. Warin the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was carried 
on in a very different fashion, and in character and effects was 
wholly dissimilar. Armies were still, in the main, the feudal 
militia ; they were on foot only a few weeks in summer; their 
movements were pitiably slow and limited; their artillery and 
arms were cumbrous and feeble; their operations were rude, 
imperfect, and seldom produced decisive effects ; and compared 
with the hosts of the present day, they were no more than a 
handful of men. Again, a country in those days presented 
great and various obstacles to an invader; the roads were few 
and bad, and the large rivers were bridged only at wide 
intervals; every avenue was guarded by feudal castles, and 
every town was a kind of fortress; woods and marshes barred 
an invader’s progress; and owing to the backward state of 
husbandry, a hostile army was often unable to obtain supplies 
in its line of march, and was paralysed or compelled to retreat. 
Offeusive operations are thus favoured to an extraordinary 
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degree in modern war; the’obstinate and protracted wars of 
defence which were waged, occasionally with complete success, 
even down to the eighteenth century, have become altogether 
things of the past; and this great distinction in some measure 
accounts for the failure of England and the success of Charles 
in the conflict under our present notice. We may add that 
war in the feudal age was perhaps even slower and less 
decisive than in times reckoned completely barbarous. The 
hosts of Attila overran Gaul unresisted, until they, perished 
at Chalons; and Charles Martel was unable to check the wave 
of Saracen conquest until it had touched the Loire. 

Again, the war between the allies and Charles was that of 
a coalition with a single Power, and of a coalition which con- 
tained elements of division, weakness, and mutual distrust. 
England, doubtless, even after Henry’s death, threw her whole 
energies into the strife; Parliament freely lavished her blood 
and treasure to maintain and extend her French conquests; 
and English nobles in Paris hailed the boy Henry VI. as the 
King of France. It was otherwise, however, with the Power 
which formed her principal support in the long conflict. Philip 
of Burgundy, indeed, regarded Charles as stained with the 
blood of his murdered father; and for a considerable time he 
gave weighty aid to the invaders in their attempted conquest. 
The personal animosities of rulers, however, seldom overcome 
their traditional sympathies and what, in the long run, are 
their interests; and the ties which united England and Bur- 
gundy began gradually to diminish in strength. The duke 
could not but feel that, if he was a sovereign, he was also one 
of the great peers of France, and near in blood to the House 
of Valois; he could not despise the French tendencies of his 
nobles and of the mass of his subjects; and what could he 
gain by keeping the crown of the Capets on a Plantagenet 
head, and making England the chief State of Europe? The 
force of these sentiments was increased by his double quarrel 
with Gloucester and Bedford, by the contempt more than 
once expressed for his conduct and policy by the English com- 
manders, and by the unceasing efforts of France in the field; 
and thus by degrees he became lukewarm in what he probably 
thought was an ill-omened cause; and for years before the 
Treaty of Arras he sent scarcely a man to the English camp, 
and he had set negotiations on foot with Charles. As for the 
Duke of Brittany, he inclined before long to the side of 
France; and though his attitude was never loyal, he refused 
to give the invaders assistance; and his brother Richmond for 
a time led the forces of Charles as Constable of France, 
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recruited them with numerous Breton levies, and was practi- 
cally head of the Dauphin’s government. So, too, nearly all 
the great feudal lords who had ranged themselves under the 
allied standards returned ultimately to their true allegiance ; 
and thus a coalition irresistible in the field, and which seemed 
master of the destinies of France, was really less powerful 
than it appeared to be, and had become a mere name before it 
was finally dissolved. 

The associations besides, which surrounded Charles, in com- 
bination with the spirit of the age, were influences that largely 
told in his favour. That he had a legitimate title to the crown 
of France was as little perhaps to Henry V. as were the 
claims of Louis X VIII. to Metternich, or those of the Count 
of Chambord to Bismarck ; and the Lancastrian generals had no 
scruples in assailing him as a usurping pretender. For Bur- 
gundy, however, and the feudatories of France he possessed 
the hereditary right to the throne and the majesty that attached 
to it: he was a sun in the stars of a noble firmament, a 
centre from which the links depended that bound together a 
great dominant caste; and though feudalism was fast passing 
away, this circumstance powerfully aided his cause. Charles, 
too, not only enjoyed the support of the divinity which hedged 
round a king, he was a near kinsman to every ruler engaged 
against him in this long contest: he was a brother-in-law of 
Henry, and of Philip of Burgundy; he was connected in 
blood with the Duke of Brittany, and with nearly all his great 
rebel vassals; and though too much is not to be made of this, 
it diminished the animosity of the league against him. As 
the allied sovereigns felt the ties of kindred which, in the peril 
of France in 1712-14, bound many of them to Louis XIV., 
so this influence worked in some measure for Charles; just as 
we see an opposite tendency in the treatment received by 
Napoleon III1., and by other rulers not of royal blood, when 
overtaken by defeat and ill fortune. It should be added, too, 
as was to be expected, that the alliances of Charles grew 
more cordial and numerous as his prospects improved. Not- 
withstanding the marriage of James I. with an Englishwoman 
of the House of Lancaster, the efforts of Scotland in the 
interest of France became greater as the war continued; and, 
considering what Scotland was in those days, these efforts must 
be pronounced wonderful. Castile, too, which had hesitated 
at first, inclined finally to the side of Charles; and more than 
once a Castilian fleet protected his coasts from English cruisers. 
The Dukes of Austria, Savoy, and Milan, for different reasons, 
also became more or less active in the cause of France. The 
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marriage of a son of the House of Anjou, from which Charles 
had taken his own consort, extended his influence over Lor- 
raine, and gave him a strong position on the flank of Burgundy, 
and the emperor was at last induced to give his pretensions 
his august sanction. The support, too, afforded by Martin V. 
was continued by his successor Eugenius; and in the brief 
revival of the power of the Church which followed the close 
of the Great Schism this was in itself a gain of importance. 
These circumstances, however, favourable as they were, could 
not have saved Charles but for the devotion of France. The 
nation, we have said, from the outset of the war felt in a 
certain sense that its cause was his, and the sentiment deep- 
ened as the contest progressed. The efforts made by the loyal 
provinces of the centre and South were great and unceas- 
ing, ana it is touching to read how, after Verneuil, ‘ the 
* lords of Dauphiné and Auvergne made their way with their 
‘ vassals to the camp of the Dauphin;’ and how town after 
town supplied arms and men, ‘to maintain the right against 
‘ the English enemy.’ The nobles, thinned by the carnage of 
Agincourt, or largely ranged under the pennon of Burgundy, 
were not very numerous in the army of Charles, but their 
place was supplied by leading men of the lower seigneurie 
and of the middle classes, and the people showed its patriotism 
by sending recruits in thousands to join the royal standards. 
In fact, though as yet it had not taken shape, the future stand- 
ing army of France had its origin in tle levies thus collected 
from the lower classes, and in the mercenaries attached to 
them, and from this date we can trace the beginnings and even 
the renown of the French artillery. The national feeling of a 
part of the kingdom spread in time over the whole of the 
country. The French party, which, we have said, existed in 
the South and West and even in French Burgundy, grew more 
powerful as the war continued, and by degrees, especially after 
the arms of Charles had begun to prosper, it drew to its side 
the mass of the people. In Normandy and Picardy the rule 
of England was maintained solely by mere force, and was 
challenged by angry and frequent risings. The policy of the 
Duke of Brittany was shaped in a great degree by his subjects, 
for the most part zealous in the cause of the Crown; and the 
French sympathies which prevailed in Burgundy contributed 
largely to induce Philip to the reconciliation effected at Arras. 
Even Paris, which had proclaimed the hero of Agincourt the 
deliverer of France, returned to her allegiance at last; the 
city went into mourning for Charles VI., and received Henry 
V1. in silence, and the people would have welcomed the army 
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of Charles, had that prince had the courage to approach its 
walls. Meanwhile—strongest proof of all, perhaps, how the 
feeling of loyalty grew and extended—the government which, 
we have said, was formed by the Dauphin at the beginning of 
the war, though a bad government, was not only obeyed with 
readiness and good will in the South and centre, but spread its 
authority beyond these limits. The orders and decrees of 
Charles’s Parliaments were recognised in the East and West ; 
the coins from his mints were current everywhere ; and deputies 
from provinces far beyond the districts immediately under the 
control of his forces went to the States-General he was wont 
tosummon. Feudal France might oppose him or stand aloof, 
but popular France saw its hope in him, and, comparatively 
weak as it was as yet, the patriotic fervour which at all 
times has been a characteristic of the French nation, and 
which has grown out of the unity of race that knit together 
the Gaulish tribes, and of the institutions of Imperial Rome 
for centuries acting on the life of Gaul, was the most powerful 
force that fought on his side. That force probably saved the 
throne of the Valois; it made the arms of Henry IV. prevail; 
it checked the victorious march of Marlborough, and all but 
wrung at Malplaquet a triumph from fate; it rolled back the 
coalition of Europe in the agony of 1793-4, and it may yet 
scare away the eagles of Prussia from their eyries of conquest 
at Metz and Strasburg. 

One episode of the war is invested with extraordinary and 
tragic interest. France was not saved by the Maid of 
Orleans, and her arms met more than one heavy reverse after 
the passing away of that heroic spirit. The appearance, how- 
ever, of the Maid on the scene had immense influence on the 
course of events. The strange spectacle of the woman in 
mail, with no womanly heart, in the front of the battle, breathed 
new life into the French soldiery, and filled their enemies 
with unwonted fears; until at last the mysterious Presence 
compelled veteran generals to retreat and awestricken for- 
tresses to open their gates. There is no reason to doubt that 
these marvellous results were largely due to a general belief 
that a Being of more than human authority was seconding the 
arms and the cause of France, and that it was impossible to 
resist this tremendous agency. The age was one in which, in 
the general decay of long-settled and traditional faith, the 
tendency to superstition was very strong; and when the 
rumour spread that an unknown figure had suddenly appeared 
in the camp of Charles, and had revealed supernatural messages 
to him, and when king and prelate, noble and knight, had 
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declared that such deeds as these of the Maid could not have 
been done by mortal arms, we can comprehend how a new 
turn was given to the war as if by magic, and how the fortunes 
of France seemed changed by enchantment. It should be 
added, however, that the real wisdom and high capacity shown 
by Jeanne d’Are account, in part at least, for the prodigious 
effects produced in her brief but splendid career. She greatly 
strengthened the cause of Charles, whose legitimacy, owing to 
his mother’s vices, had previously been considered doubtful, 
by announcing, as if by a message from Heaven, that he was 
the ‘ true son of our lord Charles VI. and the rightful heir to 
‘ the throne of the kingdom.’ <A deep policy, too, is seen in 
her counsel that the king should obtain the Divine sanction 
and that of the nation to his pretensions, by placing the crown 
on his head at Rheims, in the presence of the Estates of the 
realm ; and she displayed genius in her persistent efforts to 
induce Charles to advance from the Loire, to march towards 
the North, and to approach Paris. There is something, besides, 
both wise and touching in her earnest advice to the worthless 
king, ‘to place his whole trust in the providence of God, to 
‘keep faith with his loyal servants, and to be forgiving to his 
‘ rebellious subjects.’ And history should record that if the 
Maid of Orleans was invested with more than human attri- 
butes by a credulous age in a national crisis, she certainly 
seems to have had gifts and qualities that mark her out as a 
very striking character. 

M. de Beaucourt’s work contains several passages of interest 
respecting this great woman. He thus describes how the Maid 
first entered the presence of Charles and his Court at 
Chinon :— 


‘She was ushered into the great room of the castle. It was “ata 
“late hour,” as Jeanne has herself told us, and it was by torch-light 
that the Maid advanced, introduced by the Comte de Venddme, through 
a crowd of knights and of men-at-arms. She was in the dress of a 
man, and wore the costume described by the Registrar of La Rochelle 
in his curious and lately published narrative—a black pourpoint, with 
long hose fastened to it, a short robe of black and grey, a black hood 
thrown over her hair, which was dark, and cut round, according to the 
fashion of the time, Everyone admired her simplicity, and was amazed 
at her easy bearing. Charles VII. had hidden himself in the ranks of 
his courtiers, several of whom were more gorgeously arrayed than he 
was, but Jeanne, guided by his voice, and “as if an angel had led her 
“« by the hand,” went straight to the king, and, stopping “ at a lance’s 
‘« distance,” doffed her hood, and made obeisance, “as well,” a con- 
temporary tells us, “as if she had been bred at Court.” “God grant you 
“a good life, gentle Prince,” she said. “I am not the king,” replied 
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Charles. ‘There is the king,” pointing to one of the lords. “ In the 
“ name of God, gentle Prince,” answered Jeanne, “ you are the king and 
“ no other person.” And she added, “I am come with a mission from 
“ God, to aid you and your kingdom ; and the King of Heaven orders, 
“ through me, that you are to be crowned and anointed at Rheims, and 
“ that youare to be viceregent of the King of Heaven, who is also King 
“ of France.” ’ 

An eye-witness has thus sketched the Maid in the field :— 

‘I saw her mount her horse, all except her head in bright armour, 
and with a small axe in her hand. Her horse, a large black one, was 
restive, and would not let her get up. She then said, “‘ Take me to the 
“cross.” This cross was on a road before the church. She then 
mounted, and the horse made no more stir than if he had been tied. 
Turning to the entrance of the church, which was close by, she then 
said in a gentle woman’s voice, “ Priests and churchmen, fall into pro- 
“ cession, and pray to God!” Then she went on her way; her pennon 
was borne by a page, and she carried her axe in her hand.’ 

M. de Beaucourt describes at great length the proceedings 
that led to the Treaty of Arras, and this is the most interest- 
ing part of his book. As we have said, Duke Philip had long 
shown signs of coolness towards the English alliance; and 
negotiations had been in progress to reconcile him with Charles 
VII. The chief personages who took part in them were the 
Constable Richmond, the Duke of Savoy, and Yolande of 
Anjou, the mother-in-law of Charles, an able diplomatist, with 
few scruples; but the most potent agency was the growing 
sympathy felt throughout Burgundy for the cause of France. 
A meeting at Lyons between a brilliant party of great French 
and Burgundian nobles was significant of what was ere long 
to follow :— 

‘In this splendid assembly bygone resentments were quickly for- 
gotten; “they made great festival and rejoicings,” says the chronicler, 
‘nay, they were so cheerful that you might have thought that they 
“ had never warred together.” That evening the prince had supper 
at the house of the Seigneur de Cisy; cups were gaily emptied; and 
lookers-on, amazed at the show of harmony, declared that “ men were 
“ fools who got into trouble and were slain for their lords.”’ 

After several conferences, in which leading men of the prin- 
cipal States of Europe took part, it was arranged that a 
Congress should treat for peace between England, Burgundy, 
and France, and should bring the disastrous war to an end. 
The place for the assembly was fixed at Arras, then, and long 
afterwards, a Burgundian town, but, after undergoing a change 
of sovereigns, incorporated ultimately with the Bourbon 
monarchy. The Congress met in July 1435, and was one 
of those august and majestic pageants that adorn the annals of 
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the Middle Ages. The Church party presided over a convo- 
cation summoned to give repose to Christendom ; and prelates 
from all parts of the Christian world found themselves to- 
gether in the old Flemish city. The great religious quarrel of 
the day, however, was illustrated in the significant fact that 
Eugenius IV, and the Council of Basle had representatives of 
equal rank: the Legate of the Pope was the Cardinal St. 
Croix; the Cardinal of Cyprus appeared for the Council. 
The envoys of England attest by their names the great pro- 
gress already made in the community by the middle classes ; 
they were, with scarcely an exception, of plebeian origin, but 
they filled the highest places in our Church and State. It was 
otherwise with the French ambassadors; they were princes of 
the blood or great nobles, though France had been really saved 
by the people ; this was the case, too, as to those of Burgundy, 
and the distinction indicates the wide difference in the future 
destiny of the two monarchies. It should be observed, too, that 
Paris appears to have had special representatives of her own, 
significant of those claims to all but sovereign state which the 
capital of France has more than once asserted, and which that 
of England has never even thought of. 

The Congress, like other meetings of the kind, was inaugu- 
rated by a round of festivities. One circumstance especially 
attracted notice: the representatives of England were almost 
isolated ; those of France and Burgundy ‘were as joyous 
‘ friends.’ On August 5 the conferences began, the Abbey of 
Saint Vaast having been selected as a fitting place for the 
august assembly, and having been decked out with becoming 
splendour. The opening proceedings were characteristic of the 
dignified order of the Middle Ages, and of the skill of the 
Church in maintaining the attitude of a great moral arbiter in 
affairs of State :— 


‘Some difficulties were made on the point of precedence; but at last 
the Cardinal of Cyprus took his seat a little below the Cardinal St. 
Croix. As soon as the Duke of Burgundy entered the enclosure, the 
Cardinal of Cyprus rose and went to meet him, as far as the door, a 
courtesy which the Cardinal St. Croix could not render, for he had 
hurt his foot. The duke saluted the two cardinals, and took his seat 
below them. . . . Three enclosures had been laid out—one for the 
cardinals, another for the English ambassadors, a third for the French. 
Next day the envoys of Charles VII. appeared before the two cardinals, 
between eight and nine in the morning, in the enclosure where the 
opening of the sittings had taken place. The conferences began by a 
discourse by the Archbishop of Albi, who chose as his text, “ Peace on 
“ earth and good will to men.” The Archbishop of Rheims made 
answer in the name of the king, and gave thanks to the cardinals and 
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the speaker. . . . In the evening, at four o’clock, the cardinals held a 
sitting to receive the ambassadors of England. A discourse was 
preached by the Bishop of Wexio, whose text was, “ Be at peace with 
“ one another, and the God of peace and love will be with you.” The 
Archbishop of York thanked him “ proudly, and in a stately way,” and 
declared that the intentions of his sovereign were pacific.’ 


The name of the prelate was John Kempe; in the spirit of 
English Churchmen of the time, he made this protest as the 
debates began :— 

‘He declared, in the name of his master, and in the presence of the 
cardinals, that the King of England, in temporal matters, acknowledged 
no other superior than God ; and that in appearing by his representa- 
tives before the Congress, he did not admit that he appeared before 
judges, but only before friendly arbitrators, and mediators to arrange 
peace.’ 

We shall not dwell on the conferences that ensued. The 
English ambassadors proposed a truce of even thirty years 
between the belligerents, their object doubtless being to gain 
time, until Henry VI. should have attained full maturity ; they 
were disposed, too, to make some concessions ; but they rejected 
the notion of a final peace, and they steadily refused to forego 
the claim of their sovereign to the crown of France. The 
French envoys, on the other hand, were willing to cede the 
districts held by the English armies, but they insisted that 
these should remain subject to the suzerainty of the King of 
France. They stipulated, too, for a permanent treaty; and, 
above all, they declared that Charles must be recognised as 
rightful King of France, believing probably that with these 
conditions he would speedily recover his entire kingdom. It 
was impossible to reconcile these conflicting pretensions, and 
the negotiations were at last broken off. 


‘On the 31st of August, the Archbishop of York, in the name of the 
plenipotentiaries of England, communicated to the cardinals his answer 
to the French ultimatum. The propositions were rejected; the King 
of England would not renounce his sovereignty over France, or at 
least over his possessions in France. The ambassadors expressed their 
gratitude to the Sovereign Pontiff, and to the Council of Basle, also to 
the cardinals, and the other delegates of the Pope and the council, for 
their efforts to make peace.’ 

The annexation of Aquitaine to the crown of France was 
not accomplished until a later period, which does not fall within 
the volume now under review; but that great event also be- 
longs to the annals of this reign. Mr. Freeman emphatically 
says, in his valuable synopsis of the historical geography of 
Europe, ‘ France, in the sense which the word bears in modern 
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‘use, may date its complete existence from the addition of 
‘ Bordeaux to the dominions of Charles VII.’ But we must 
return to Arras. 

The English embassy having been courteously dismissed, it 
was not difficult to make a separate peace between Burgundy 
and France. Duke Philip was pledged to the English alliance, 
and had sworn to treat Charles as a faithless enemy; but learned 
casuists removed his scruples, and the Church absolved him 
from an inconvenient oath. Large concessions of territory 
were made to him; he was relieved from homage to the King 
of France for his life, as a mark of extraordinary personal 
favour; but his descendants were not exempt from a vassalage 
which in certain circumstances might become dependence. 
The scene which took place when the treaty was signed was a 
remarkable and impressive spectacle :— 


‘On the 2!st of September a great religious ceremony was witnessed 
in the church of Saint Vaast. The Duke of Burgundy, surrounded 
by the princes of his House, and by his councillors, knights, and squires, 
took his seat at the right of the choir. The ambassadors of France 
were seated at the left. A small altar had been raised in the middle 
of the church; and the Gospels, with a crucifix, had been placed upon 
it between two golden candlesticks. The Cardinal of Cyprus celebrated 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost; . . . and then Philip Mangart, Master of 
Requests, read a document publishing the treaty. . . . The spectators, 
unable to restrain their delight, broke out into acclamations. Cries of 
“* Noél, Noél!” echoed under the roof of the sacred edifice, so that, as 
an eye-witness expressed it, you “ could not hear the name of God.” 
The cardinals then took their places in the middle of the choir... . 
An ancient priest was then seen to rise and, moving towards the right 
of the choir, fall on his knees before Philip of Burgundy. It was Jean 
Tudert, an Elder of Paris, one of the ambassadors of the king. . . . 
According to the form that had been arranged beforehand, the Elder 
spoke in a loud voice these words: ‘ That the death of Duke John, 
“whom may God absolve, had been wickedly and maliciously com- 
“ passed, and had given displeasure to the king, who was then very 
* young and had not been able to devise a remedy.” ... This 
humiliating confession having been made, the duke raised Jean Tudert, 
and, having embraced him, declared that, with the help of God, he 
would keep his word, and that there never would be war again between 
the king and himself. . . . Upon this, Philip rose in his turn, and went 
towards the cardinals, The Cardinal Saint Croix removed the Host 
from its receptacle, and elevated it. He then took a golden crucifix, 
and laid it on a cushion. ‘“ Swear,” he said, “‘ never to bear in mind 
“ the death of your father, and faithfully to maintain peace and union 
‘‘ with the king, your sovereign lord, and with his subjects, in accord- 
** ance with the treaty.” The duke, placing his hand on the crucifix, 
took the oath. The two cardinals, laying their hands on the duke’s 
head, pronounced him absolved from his oath to the English. The 
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princes, ambassadors, and lords, who were present, came in turn to 
swear that they would observe the treaty.’ 


Our view of the character of Charles VII. is strongly con- 
firmed by these volumes, notwithstanding M. de Beaucourt’s 
efforts to make as favourable a case for the king as possible. 
It is significant that at the very age when he would have given 
proof of energy and will had he had a manly and daring 
nature, he shrank out of sight and was, so to speak, effaced. 


‘ At this time he seems to have passed through one of those trans- 
formations of which his long career offers more than one example. 
Instead of taking an active part in public life, of placing himself at the 
head of his troops, or of showing himself to his people, he shuts himself 
up within retreats impenetrable alike to his subjects and to history, 
conduct for which one of his council, with courageous frankness, will 
afterwards reproach him. Thenceforward he will only appear before 
us at distant intervals of time, and we shall no longer behold him 
doing his duty as king with persevering energy.’ 


How weak Charles was, and how easily led, is also seen in 
passages like these :— 


‘ His faults begin to show themselves at this period of his life; we 
recognise in the Dauphin an unfortunate tendency to submit to the 
ascendency of those who are around him, and to be blind to their mis- 
conduct, even to the extent of bearing everything at their hands. ‘The 
year that precedes his accession to the throne attests an ominous change 
in his nature; the ardour of his first youth is replaced by a kind of 
slackness, and the young prince seems to prefer new-comers who have 
gained his good graces to the old and faithful councillors who had 
watched over his infancy.’ 


There is ample proof of the profligate waste of Charles, even 
when he seemed at the brink of ruin. For example :— 


‘We must admit that the Court of Bourges indulged in a prodigality 
in deplorable contrast with the bankrupt state of its finances. In 
October, the Dauphin orders a magnificent sword, called a ‘ Turkish 
“ sword; ” in November he gives an order of 40,000 livres to buy 
horses for his own use; in December he orders a robe of black cloth, 
the sleeves of which were covered with silver-gilt lace, worth sixteen 
marks. . . . The sword cost 3,300 livres, the finery on the robe 2,000.’ 


Charles was doubtless liberal, in the sense that he squandered 
his subjects’ means on rapacious favourites, like many of his 
successors. We quote instances of a ‘good nature’ which, 
as was said of Calonne, France had reason to dread :— 

‘From 1418 to 1422, we find a very large sum spent in gifts of 
money, of horses, and of lands. Tanguy du Chastel had for his 
“ personal maintenance” a monthly pension of 1,000 livres tournois 
from August 1419. Pierre Frotin receives for his marriage 10,000 
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livres tournois. Pierre de Beauveau receives 600 livres, Hugues de 
Ure 2,000, and Tanguy du Chastel, again, 2,000 livres. . . . The 
gifts of horses present a formidable list ; and those of estates were to a 
large extent.’ 

The false and distrustful nature of Charles, so clearly 
brought out by the hand of Shakespeare, who reproduced the 
traditions of his day, was conspicuously seen in his conduct to 
Jeanne d’Are. M. de Beaucourt attempts to excuse the king ; 
but he really makes no excuse whatever :— 

‘We ask, without having any intention—we say it in all sincerity— 
of pleading extenuating circumstances on behalf of the king—what 
could Charles VII. do, slave ashe was of unworthy advisers? Had he 
ever wished to come to the assistance of the Maid, would he have had 
the power? The true fault of Charles VII. was not the ingratitude 
with which his memory is reproached, it was his political incapacity ; 
and was he alone to blame for this?’ 

These volumes abound in curious details respecting the 
government of Charles VII. That government, in its leading 
men, was a bad government, in every sense of the word, rapa- 
cious, selfish, mean, and unscrupulous. During the period 
heheee n 1413 and 1435, it passed through three distinct 
phases, and was composed of personages “of very different 
types; but it was throughout the same in its essential features. 
The first ministers of Charles VII. were either chiefs of 
the Armagnac faction, or councillors chosen by Yolande of 
Anjou: and they were, in many instances, men of low origin, 
a bureaucracy filling the high places of the State. The dis- 
aster of Verneuil drove these from the helm; and they were 
succeeded by a Junta of Nobles, headed by Richmond as 
Constable of France; and these in turn gave place to the 
rule of the chief of the great House of La Tremoille, who for 
years enjoyed a complete ascendency. Of these administrations 
the first, we think, was the ablest and the most loyal to the 
Crown ; that of Richmond was marked by repeated efforts at 
reconciling Charles with his great feudatories; that of La 
Tremoille stands out prominently as the domination of a worth- 
less favourite. But the three Governments were stained alike 
by treachery and deeds of revenge and crime; and they were 
characterised by the same corruption, by the same kinds of 
iniquitous wrong, by the same contempt of the just rights of 
the people. The ministers of Charles seldom hesitated at 
getting rid of inconvenient persons by assassination, and devices 
of the kind; they all grew rich on the plunder of the Crown; 
and their financial expedients mainly consisted in levying 
taxes without stint or scruple, and in debasing the coinage to 
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suit their purpose. Even their diplomacy, which appears to be 
their strongest point, owed its success to causes external to 
them; and it is another proof of the vitality of France that 
she was able to endure the rule of these harpies. The follow- 
ing shows how tradition preserved a record of the infamy of 
the deeds of La Tremoille: 


‘It is impossible to get at the bottom of the history of this period of 
six years, when the government was in the hands of La Tremoille. It 
is stated that documents doubtless very injurious to his memory were 
destroyed in the last century. What acts of meanness, of baseness, and 
of crime, would have been brought to light had the list been complete ! 
What strikes one most, as you look closely at the matter, is the insolent 
opulence of the Chamberlain, in painful contrast with the poverty to 
which the king and queen had been reduced. La Tremoille lends to 
everybody ; he holds, through his purse, all the Court in subjection.’ 





This misgovernment, however, of Charles and his ministers 
was corrected by the patriotic energy and practical sense of 
the French nation. It is interesting to read how the judges 
and lawyers who composed the Parliament and bar of Paris 
left their homes regularly to administer justice in the provinces 
under the royal authority, and how town after town made 
large sacrifices to furnish supplies to the royal exchequer. It 
is chiefly, however, in the acts and the language of the States- 
General which Charles convened, that we see most clearly the 
attitude taken, in this period of trial, by the great body of 
Frenchmen. The States-General, indeed, made no preten- 
sions to the influence and the power of the English Parliament, 
at this time nearly supreme in the State; they did not attempt 
to control the king; they scarcely protested against the abuses 
which were weakening and bringing disgrace on the monarchy. 
But they tendered counsels which, if somewhat timid, were 
rational, sober, and founded in wisdom; and they acknow- 
ledged the great truths, that trust in God, obedience to the 
ruling powers and the Jaw, and union in the various orders of 
the State, form the best means, in a national crisis, of working 
out a national deliverance. We quote from M. de Beaucourt’s 
work the following impressive and touching passages; how strik- 
ingly they contrast with the disloyal treachery, and with the 
godless, foolish, and conceited utterances, of French Assemblies 
since the Revolution when confronted by national defeat and 
misfortune :— 


‘We possess the text of the “ Advice proposed by the Three 
“ Estates; ” the soul of France is to be found in these documents, 
inspired by a noble patriotism, but hitherto unknown to historians. 
The deputies, at the outset, declare that in their “ observations and 
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“requests ” they do not intend “to interfere with the government or 
“‘ the authority of the Regent,” but that, in all things, like good 
subjects, they submit themselves “to the ordinances and rule of the 
“ Prince and his Council.” They thank God for “ the favour He has 
“ shown the Regent,” in “ preserving him from danger, and giving him 
“virtue, good sense, understanding, and the determination to love 
“God and to govern as a Catholic ruler.” . . . They entreat the 
Dauphin “ chiefly to commit his cause to God, and to pray for the 
“ support of the Church and the wisest men of his kingdom.” They 
beg of him to bring “ back to himself his relations, and to become re- 
“ conciled with them; to be merciful to those of his subjects who may 
“ submit, to forget all injuries, and to conquer evil by good.” They 
advise him further “to keep on good terms with his allies... 
“to take particular care of the towns and people of Normandy who 
“ shall submit, to allow no pillage, and to enter into the territory that 
“had been regained like a lord who was recovering his lordship and 
“ liberating his subjects from tyranny and captivity.” They “implore 
“the Dauphin to bear in mind the sacrifices made by his subjects . . . 
“that his government shall be conducted by wise men, in small 
“ number, and chosen by royal ordinance, and . . . to have worthy and 
“famous lords in his council, and in all things to pay attention to 
“ what the council may recommend.”’ 


M. de Beaucourt makes the following remarks on what, in 
his judgment, is the lesson conveyed by this part of the reign of 


Charles VII. :— 


‘The power of the monarchical principle never displayed itself more 
conspicuously than during the later years of the reign of Charles V1. 
France had fallen low, divided as she was into two camps, and having 
become the theatre of an embittered contest, besides being trampled 
under foot by a pitiless enemy who relentlessly pursued his success, 
and being betrayed by those who ought to have been her defenders. 
Yet she could still hope, for she preserved her dynasty. Royalty was 
there ; the traditional institution survived, respected by all, and it was 
under the egis of this that the country was about to rise from its ruins. 
If King Charles VI. is incapable of taking part in affairs of State, his 
son exercises power in his name, with the title of Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom. . . . Young Charles is then truly king, recognised as 
such by all loyal Frenchmen, and by the Powers connected with the 
monarchy by treaties, until the day when the death of his father shall 
transmit to him that crown which his enemies have tried in vain to take 
away from him. Assuredly if France, having accepted the yoke of 
John the Fearless and his son, had withdrawn herself from her 
allegiance to the Dauphin, had she consented to the treaty which 
denounced him as unworthy of the crown and fallen from the throne, 
the fate of our country would have been sealed. The Dauphin Charles 
is entitled to the honour of having saved the national independence, 
illustrating in this way a truth attested by our whole history, that the 
safety of France lies in her fidelity to the principle of her traditional 


monarchy.’ 
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These observations contain some truth, though we should 
say that the moral of the time is that the crisis through which 
France passed bears witness to her intense vitality and to the 
inherent force of her national unity. When M. de Beaucourt, 
however, hints—he believes, doubtless, in the Legitimist faith 
—that the hope of France in the nineteenth century rests in 
her trust in the elder branch of the Bourbons, he disregards 
the plain teachings of history. At one time, indeed, and even 
for centuries, the monarchy was the main prop of the nation, 
the great central force which, as it were, informed the frame 
that sustained the national life. But this was because, in those 
days, the monarchy was the worthiest and best embodiment 
of the State, because it really was a beneficent power, which 
contributed to the national welfare, by establishing order, 
government, and law, in the place of anarchy and oppressive 
feudalism. All this has been wholly changed long ago; the 
monarchy, as represented by the Count ‘de Chambord, is 
associated in the memory of Frenchmen with the destructive 
despotism and arbitrary acts of Louis XIV.; with the humili- 
ating reign of his worthless successor; with the weakness of 
Louis XVI.; with the blind bigotry of Charles X.; and it 
represents ideas, traditions, and faiths, repugnant to the great 
mass of the people. To plead now for the ancient monarchy 
is deliberately to forget the march of events, and how the old 
order gives place to the new; and those who urge its claims 
are not, we believe, pursuing a wise or a patriotic course. 
Yet France at this moment stands as much in need of a really 
stable and lasting government as at any period since the Re- 
volution; and it seems unlikely that a Republic, unsustained, 
we suspect, by popular sympathy, and out of accord with the 
order of Europe, or that a military despotism on two occasions 
overtaken by the most frightful disasters, will permanently 
supply that great national want. But the study of the past 
history of France teaches at least this lesson, that she has 
survived and surmounted even greater perils than these. 
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Art. VII.—1. An Account of Indian Serpents, collected on the 
Coast of Coromandel, Containing Descriptions and Drawings 
of each Species, together with Experiments and Remarks on 
their several Poisons. By Parrick Russe.i, M.D., F.R.S. 
In two vols. folio. London: 1796. 

2. North American Herpetology; or, a Description of the 
Reptiles inhabiting the United States. By J. E. Hot- 
BROOK, M.D. Philadelphia: 1842. 

3. The Reptiles of British India. By Avwert C. L. G. 
GunTHER, M.D., Ray Society. London: 1864. 

4, The Snakes of Australia. An illustrated and descriptive 
Catalogue of all the known Species. By Gerarp Krerrr, 
F.L.S., C.M.L.S. Sydney: 1869. 

5. Indian Snakes. An Elementary Treatise on Ophiology in 
India, &e. By Epwarp Nicnoison. Madras: 1870. 


6. The Thanotophidia of India, being a Description of the 
Venomous Snakes of the Indian Peninsula, with an Account 
of the Influence of their Poison on Life, and a Series of Ex- 
periments. By J. Fayrer, M.D., CS.L, F.R.S.E. 
London: 1872. 


7. Snakes. Curiosities and Wonders of Serpent Life. By 
CATHERINE C, Hoptey. London: 1882. 


Or all the creatures that exist, whether of land, sea, or air, 
there is not one which is so generally looked upon 
with feelings of aversion and horror as the serpent. Doubt- 
less these natural feelings are mixed up with some amount 
of prejudice and ignorance, but the fact of the existence 
in several species of snakes of a deadly poisonous apparatus, 
which is able, in the course of a few hours or even of a 
few minutes, to destroy active and healthy life, is enough to 
account for, if not altogether to justify, the almost universal 
abhorrence in which these creatures are held. In vain do we 
seek to appeal to the elegance of the body, the polished surface 
of the gleaming scales, so beautifully and symmetrically 
arranged, the colours often brilliant and of varied tasteful 
patterns, and above all, perhaps, to the serpent’s graceful 
motions, which struck the mind of Agur the son of Jakeh 
when he mentioned ‘ the way of a serpent upon a rock’* as one 
* Prov. xxx. 19. Wm) WWI, ‘derec nakhash,’ well explained by 
Rosenmiiller as ‘non vestigium vie, sed agendi ratio ’—i.e. ‘ mode of 
‘ progression,” 
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of the four things which were too wonderful for him. We may 
admire in the serpent ali that is worthy of our admiration 
whether in external appearance or in the structural adapt- 
ability of its several parts to their respective functions, but we 
cannot eliminate from the mind, without an effort, the terrible 
fact that several kinds are armed with a most deadly power, 
and in consequence we are apt to put the harmless species in 
the same category with the venomous, and to condemn the whole 
generation of vipers simply because they possess the serpent’s 
form and the serpent’s tongue. Moreover it must be conceded 
that there is a most repulsive look which many species habi- 
tually wear; the fixed cold glare of the eye with its frequent 
linear pupil; the threatening aspect, the dark lurid colour of 
some kinds, the black and yellow wasp-like markings of others, 
all these are calculated to inspire fear and aversion. And 
even the naturalist finds it difficult to divest his mind of these 
feelings, although he is perfectly well aware that the poisonous 
kinds are far outnumbered both in families and in individuals 
by the innocuous. It is quite true that very often a venomous 
snake reveals its character by the form of its head and by its 
threatening conduct when excited; but there is no general 
rule by which to judge, on mere external inspection, whether 
a species is innocent or harmless; many of the Hydrophide 
or sea snakes, for instance, all of which are highly poisonous, 
betray in outward form no visible mark of their deadly nature. 
Speaking of a species of Trigonocephalus, on the other hand, 
which the late Mr. Charles Darwin observed in Bahia Blanca, 
South America, he says :— 

‘ The expression of this snake’s face was hideous and fierce; the 
pupil consisted of a vertical slit in a mottled and coppery iris; the 
jaws were broad at the base, and the nose terminated in a triangular 
projection. I do not think i ever saw anything more ugly, excepting, 
perhaps, some of the vampire bats. I imagine this repulsive aspect 
originates from the features being placed in positions, with respect to 
each other, somewhat proportional to those of the human face; and 
thus we obtain a scale of hideousness.’ * 


The form of a snake is more or less familiar to every one ; but 
that, ,;when closely examined, discloses, in some instances, 
something of its past history. In systematic zoology, snakes 
form the order Ophidia of the class Reptilia. The order is thus 
characterised by Dr. Giinther, one of the greatest authorities 
on such subjects :— 


‘Body exceedingly elongate, without limbs, or with merely rudi- 


* Naturalist’s Voyage round the World, p. 97. 
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ments of limbs, scarcely visible from without; the ribs are articulated 


movably with the vertebral column; no sternum; generally both jaws 
and the palate toothed; the mandibles united in front by an elastic 
ligament, and generally very extensible. Eyelids none. Integuments 
with numerous scale-like folds, rarely tubercular.’ 

It is not popularly known that any snakes possess rudiments 
of limbs; but this curious and instructive fact occurs in the 
hoa constrictor, and indeed in all the family Pythonide, which 
have vestiges, very minute it is true, but undoubted vestiges, 
of hind limbs, mere spines or scales, close to the vent; and this 
peculiarity clearly demonstrates a remote relationship in past 
ages to the Sauria or order of lizards; these last-named 
creatures have often, and generally, four well-defined limbs, as 
in the familiar example of our common English lizard (Lacerta 
agilis), but there are lizards which have these organs in a very 
imperfect state, as the Saurophis of Southern Africa, whose 
four little legs are too feeble to aid it much in progression ; or 
the anterior limbs may be entirely wanting, while the posterior 
are represented by very rudimentary bodies wholly useless for 
progression, asin the Australian Pygopus, and the Ophiodes of 
Brazil. So again, there are some saurians which closely re- 
semble most snakes in the entire absence of any external 
vestiges of limbs, as in the so-called Javelin snake ( Acontias 
meleagris) of South Africa, the worm-like Amphisbena alba 
of Brazil, and the Pseudopus or Scheltopusik of Dalmatia and 
Asia Minor, while again the Ophidia are connected with the 
Amphibia—the Snakes, that is, with the Frogs and Salamanders 
—by the apodous Cecilia, of serpent-form body. It is difficult, 
therefore, to distinguish by any fixed line of demarcation the 
group of snakes from the group of lizards, if we regard mere 
external characters; but on examining the internal parts the 
distinctness of the two orders Ophidia and Sauria becomes in 
many cases more evident, so far as relates to existing species. 
But what do the rudimentary scale-like vestiges of the hind 
limbs in the Pythonide teach us? Surely no other lesson 
than one of evolution in some way or other; that these ves- 
tiges, now rudimentary or altogether absent in snakes, did at 
one period of their history exist as well-developed hind limbs 
formed for limb-like progression ; just as the limbless lizards 
referred to above are modifications, as Dr. P. Martin Duncan 
well observes, by a degenerative process, of reptiles which did 
not crawl on their belly, but had those organs in perfection 
which are rudimentary or absent in the serpent. These scale- 
like vestiges in the boa are as surely manifestations of a quon- 


dam more perfectly formed limb, as are the splint-bones of the 
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modern horse the manifestations of the existence of an equine 
animal which originally possessed four or five toes with the cor- 
responding metacarpal and metatarsal bones, which palzonto- 
zoical evidence has made us acquainted with. There is, how- 
ever, at present this difference in the paleontological evidence, 
derived from fossil remains, as to the earliest forms of the 
snake and the horse: that in the latter case we have, as Pro- 
fessor Marsh has shown, a perfect series of fossil forms in 
America, which, beginning with the small ancestral type of 
Orohippus, is gradually modified in size, limb bones, and teeth 
to forms barely distinguishable, specifically, from the horse of 
to-day ; whereas, at present, we are not acquainted with any 
early ancestral ophidian forms which show the existence of 
former perfect locomotive limb bones; for the oldest known 
remains that have yet been found occur, we betieve, in the 
eocene formation of the Isle of Sheppey, and these ophidian 
remains appear to have been large species belonging to the 
Pythonide. So far, then, the geological evidence is imperfect, 
and we still need actual proof of the former existence of a snake 
with well-developed differentiated progressional limbs. 
Another interesting question presents itself. Perhaps there 
is no group of vertebrate animals which exhibits more instruc- 
tive differences in their present geographical distribution than 
the Ophidia, or presents more striking proofs of the changes 
that have taken place in the disposition of land and water, The 
Ophidia are pre-eminently a tropical order; they diminish in 
numbers as we go north in the temperate zone; they cease 
altogether long before we reach the Arctic circle; they are 
more dependent on climate than all other reptiles ; at 62° north 
latitude they cease altogether; they are not found on very 
lofty mountains, not ascending higher than 6,000 feet in the 
Alps. Some species are found in deserts, others prefer swamps 
and marshes, many are adapted for a ground or an arboreal life 
amidst almost impenetrable forests. Many are excellent 
swimmers; but with the exception of the Hydrophide, or sea 
‘ snakes, none are capable of making journeys in the seas, and 
they are rarely found on oceanic islands. How, then, can we 
account for the fact of the existence of the same families of 
snakes in countries separated one from another by vast ex- 
panses of sea water? Mr. Wallace, in his very valuable work 
on ‘ The Geographical Distribution of Animals,’ following in 
the main the system first, we believe, suggested by ‘Dr. 
Sclater, maps out the zoogeographical regions ‘of the earth into 
these six divisions:—(1) The Palearctic, which includes all 
temperate Europe and Asia from Iceland to Behring Strait 
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and from the Azores to Japan; it comprises all the extra- 
tropical part of the Sahara and Arabia, and all Persia, Cabul, 
and Beloochistan to the Indus, and the northern half of China. 
(2) The Ethiopian, which comprises all Africa southward of 
the Sahara and its islands, and the southern half of Arabia. 
(3) The Oriental, which consists of all India and the southern 
part of China; all the Malay peninsula and islands as far 
east as Java, Borneo, and the Philippine Islands, and For- 
mosa. (4+) The Australian, which comprises Australia, the 
Celebes, New Guinea, and the Solomon Islands, the tropical 
islands of the Pacific, and New Zealand. (5) The Neotropical, 
which comprises the great central mass of South America, 
Central America, and the West India Islands; and (6) The 
Nearctic Region, which comprises all temperate North 
America and Greenland. The twenty-five known families of 
snakes are thus distributed: six are found in the Nearetic 
region, ten in the Palearctic, thirteen in the Australian, 
sixteen in the Neotropical, seventeen in the Ethiopian, and no 
less than twenty-two in the Oriental, which last is thus seen to 
be by far the richest of the great regions in the variety of its 
forms of ophidian life. ‘The only regions, Mr. Wallace re- 
marks, ‘ that possess altogether peculiar families of this order 
‘are the Ethiopian (S. African sub-region), and the Oriental 
‘ (Southern India and Ceylon); the usually rich and peculiar 
Neotropical region not possessing, exclusively, any family of 
snakes; and what is still more remarkable, the Neotropical 
and Australian regions together do not possess a family 
peculiar to them. Every family inhabiting these two regions 
is found alsoin the Oriental.’ In other words, the same families 
of snakes are found in South America, Australia, and India - 
and as these countries are now separated by ocean waters 
which snakes could not have travelled over, the question 
arises, How came they there? Mr. Wallace remarks that 
this fact, taken in connexion with the superior richness of the 
Oriental region both in families and genera, would indicate 
that the Ophidia had their origin in the northern hemisphere 
of the Old World (the ancient Palearctic region), whence they 
spread on all sides, in successive waves of migration, to the 
other regions; that at some geological period Australia and 
South America were each united with some part of the northern 
hemisphere, and that the Palearctic and Oriental regions are. 
probably the source whence other regions were supplied with 
snakes and other forms of animal life. 

Of the twenty-five families of snakes enumerated by natural- 
ists, six families are known to be more or less poisonous, in-. 
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cluding about two hundred and twenty species; the whole 
number of species, both venomous and harmless, being about 
one thousand three hundred; India being conspicuous for 
the mortality caused by the bites of these poisonous creatures. 
The different kinds of snakes are thus distinguished by Dr. 
Giinther in his work on ‘ The Reptiles of British India : ’— 


‘1. Burrowing snakes, living under ground, only occasionally ap- 
pearing above the surface. They are distinguished by a rigid cylin- 
drical body, short tail, narrow mouth, small head not distinct from the 
neck, little teeth in small number, and by the absence or feeble 
development of the ventral shields. They feed chiefly on small 
invertebrate animals. None of them are venomous. 

‘2. Ground snakes, or species which live above ground, and only 
occasionaliy climb bushes or enter the water; their body is more or 
less cylindrical, very flexible in every part, and of moderate propor- 
tions, Their ventral shields are broad. They feed chiefly on terres- 
trial vertebrate animals. By far the greater number of snakes belong 
to this category, and it is represented by many variations in all the 
three sub-orders. 

‘3. Tree snakes, or species passing the greater part of their life on 
bushes and trees, which they climb with the greatest facility. They 
are distinguished either by an exceedingly slender body, with broad, 
sometimes carinated ventral shields, or by a prehensile tail. Many of 
the species are characterised by their vivid coloration, of which green 
forms the principal part. . . . They feed on animals which have a 
mode of life similar to their own; only a few species on eggs. 

‘4. Fresh-water snakes, distinguished by the position of the nostrils, 
which are placed on the top of the snout, and by a tapering tail. 
They inhabit fresh waters, and are, therefore, excellent swimmers and 
divers ; only a few species (which also in external characters approach 
the following group, that of the true sea snakes) venture out to sea. 
They feed on fish, frogs, crustacea, and other water animals, and are 
viviparous. None are venomous. 

*d. Sea snakes, distinguished by a strongly compressed tail, and by 
the position of the nostrils, which are placed as in the last group. 
They live in the sea only, occasionally approaching the land, feed on 
marine fish, are viviparous and venomous. One genus only (Platurus) 
has the ventral shields so much developed as to be able to move on 


land.’ 


The ‘ way of a serpent upon a rock’ was first definitely and 
accurately described by Sir Everard Home. It is now well 
known that the instruments of progression in the Ophidia are 
the numerous ribs, which in some of the larger pythons are 
several hundred in number. The whole under surface of a 
snake’s body is provided with broad plates, called scuta, the 
posterior margins of which are free. 


‘ When the snake,’ says Sir E. Home, ‘ begins to put itself in motion, 
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the ribs of the opposite sides are drawn apart from each other, and the 
small cartilages at the end of them are bent upon the upper surfaces 
of the abdominal scuta, on which the ends of the ribs rest; and as 
the ribs move in pairs, the scutum under each pair is carried along 
with it. This scutum, by its posterior edge, lays hold of the ground 
and becomes a fixed point from whence to set out anew. This motion 
is beautifully seen when a snake is climbing over an angle to get upon 
a flat surface. When the animal is moving, it alters its shape from a 
circular or an oval form to something approaching a triangle, of which 
the surface on the ground forms the base. The coluber and the boa 
having large abdominal scuta, which may be considered as hoofs or 
shoes, are the best fitted for this kind of progressive motion. . . . An 
observation of Sir Joseph Banks during the exhibition of a coluber of 
unusual size first led to this discovery. While it was moving briskly 
along the carpet, he said, he thought he saw the ribs come forward in 
succession, like the feet of a caterpillar. This remark led me to exa- 
mine the animal’s motion with more accuracy, and on putting the 
hand under its belly, while the snake was in the act of passing over 
the palm, the ends of the ribs were distinctly felt pressing upon the 
surface in regular succession, so as to leave no doubt of the ribs forming 
so many pairs of levers, by which the animal moves its body from 
place to place.’ 

The free posterior margins of the python’s large abdominal 
scuta may be readily seen by any one whois afraid of handling 
these creatures alive, in their cast-off skins, a good specimen 
of which is before us as we write; but those who, like Miss 
Hopley, are not afraid of the harmless snakes, may satisfy 
themselves of the efficiency of these scuta as levers of progres- 
sion by allowing some tame specimen in the gardens of the 
Zoological Society to crawl along the arms and body. A sur- 
face more or less rough is necessary for the action of the scuta, 
for snakes are incapable of moving over a_ perfectly smooth 
surface. 

The ability of some of the snakes, asnotably in the Pythonide 
to swallow prey the size of which is greater than that of their 
heads and necks, would seem to be impossible were it no 
spectacle familiar to many observers. Stomachs and viscera 
of all animals are more or less elastic, and sufficiently dilatable 
to allow of the passage of a large mass of food; but not so, as 
a rule, with the mouth, whose bones are generally fixed and 
unyielding. In snakes the bones of the mouth are not fixed, 
and allow an immense expansion. The lower jaw is not hinged 
to the upper jaw, but is connected by a long (tympanic) bone 
to the posterior part of the skull by lig: aments 
as to permit great movability. As $ 


said :— 


‘It is the peculiar structure of the jaws that forms one of the chiet 
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characteristics of the ophidians. The bones which compose the upper 
jaw and palate, as well as the mandibles, are freely movable, the latter 
being loosely hung from the tympanic bones and united in front 
by ligament. The mastoid bones with which the tympanic bones 
articulate are also movable, so that the distensibility of the mouth is 
very great, as it often needs to be, to enable the snake to swallow prey 
larger in diameter than itself. The mechanism of deglutition in the 
Ophidia is very remarkable: the mouth can not only be opened verti- 


cally, but transversely ; and further, each lateral half has the power of 


separate and independent motion, which is called into action when the 
prey is swallowed. By the continual action of the jaws and teeth, the 
animal brought within the grasp of the mouth is slowly drawn in and 
engulfed; it is first held firmly by the sharp recurved teeth, one side 
of the jaw is then protruded, the teeth being withdrawn to be again 
implanted further on; the same process is repeated alternately on 
either side, until the prey is finally drawn within the grasp of the 
gullet. This is the mode of deglutition in the python and other non- 
venomous snakes, A similar process, with certain modifications in the 
dental arrangement, obtains in the poisonous snakes; the chief struc- 
tural distinction being found in the maxillary teeth, which in them are 
long, sharp, recurved, and perforated fangs, through which the secretion 
of the poison gland is hypodermically injected into the bitten animal.’ * 


Great as are the python’s or the boa’s pewers of swallowing 
large bodies, the accounts which travellers give of them must 
not always be too implicitly believed. Such tales are often 
very much exaggerated, and generally discredited by natural- 
ists. Full-sized deer with well-grown antlers would be too 
much for the largest of the Pythonide. Mr. Krefft, who has 
paid much attention to the snakes of Australia, says :— 


‘Such stories as Waterton tells of his Dutch friend who killed a 
boa 22 feet long that had a pair of stag’s horns in its mouth, and was 
apparently waiting for the body just swallowed to be digested, are 
nothing but canards; Du Chaillu and other sensational authors have 
followed in his footsteps; the illustrations given by them of African 
pythons are about on a par with the well-known engraving representing 
a boa, apparently about forty feet long, being ripped up by a negro, 
while it is swinging from the branch of a tree. The present generation 
will not believe such exaggerations, for when the foot-rule is applied 
to the monsters in question, they dwindle down to more ordinary size.’ 


Dr. Giinther’s remarks are to the same effect. Speaking of 


the Indian Python reticulatus, the Ular sawa of the Malays, 
and the P. molurus, the Adjiger of the Hindoos, he writes :— 

‘The two species of Indian rock snakes are among the largest of living 
reptiles. Of snakes only their African congeners and the American 
Eunectes murinus can be placed beside them. Their dimensions and 





* The Thanatophidia, &c., p. 2. 
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their strength, however, have been much exaggerated. Specimens of 
18 to 20 feet in length are very rare, although isolated statements of 
the occurrence of individuals which measured 30 feet are on record 
and worthy of credit. We regret to find in the “ Reise der Novara,” 
li. p. 247, a passage in which it is stated that the travellers saw in 
Manilla a living “boa constrictor” 48 feet long and 7 inches thick. 
Surely none of the naturalists accompanying the expedition can have 
seen this passage before it went to press. Rock snakes from 15 to 20 
feet long have the thickness of a man’s thigh, and will easily overpower 
a small deer, a sheep, or a good-sized dog. But although able to kill 
these animals, the width of their mouth is not so large that they can 
swallow one larger than a half-grown sheep.’ 


As a general rule snakes are oviparous, and lay eggs of an 
oblong form, with a soft leathery membrane for a shell; the 
egg chains of our common English snake ( Tropidonotus natrix) 
are familiar to many observers. Oviparous snakes leave their 
eggs to be developed by the warmth of the place where they 
have been deposited. The pythons have for some years been 
known to incubate their eggs, and this they have done in con- 
finement; the Indian P. molurus has bred in Paris, and the 
African P. sebe in London; the mother in both cases sat wpon 
the eggs, but only those of the Indian species were success- 
fully hatched. The female of P. molurus deposited fifteen 
eggs, about the size of that of a goose, on May 6, collected 
them in a conical heap, coiled herself spirally round and on 
this heap, entirely covering the eggs, so that her head rested in 
the centre and at the top of the cone; she remained in this 
position till July 3, when eight of the eggs were hatched. An 
increase of the temperature was observed between the coils of 
the snakes, so that a higher degree of warmth is, probably, 
necessary for the development of the embryonic pythons than 
for that of other snakes. Some snakes (the fresh-water and 
poisonous species) are viviparous, the young being produced in 
the oviduct of the mother or at the time of the exclusion of the 
ova. The female snake is larger than the male, and there are 
certain differences in colour which may distinguish the sexes : 
but with the exception of the poisonous sea snakes, the Hydro- 
phide, which have, in the male, a swelling on each side of the 
tail, there is no external character to distinguish the sex. 

The sea snakes just mentioned are highly poisonous. They 
inhabit the salt-water estuaries and tidal streams, and are widely 
distributed, being found in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
from Madagascar to the Isthmus of Panama. Sir Joseph 
Fayrer mentions several species of these sea snakes which are 
found on the Indian coasts. The family is thus generally 
described :— 
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‘The sea snakes have great varieties of form, but the transitions from 
one to another are very gradual. Some of them attain a considerable 
size. Giinther speaks of some species attaining to the length of 
twelve feet. The longest I have seen is under five feet; there is no 
reason to believe that they attain to so great a size as certain fabulous 
stories would suggest. They are very poisonous. The case related of 
a sailor of H.M.S. “ Algerine” who was bitten by one recently caught 
at Madras, proves them to be so. I am informed by Mr. Galiffe that 
a fisherman bitten by a salt-water snake somewhere near the Salt 
Lakes, died in one hour and a quarter. And your experiments and 
those of Mr. Stewart at Pooree prove that not only when able to bite 
voluntarily, but even when weak and unable to bite when the jaws 
were compressed on the animal, death resulted. The fishermen on the 
coast know their dangerous properties and carefully avoid them. They 
have smaller jaws and much smaller fangs than the land snakes gene- 
rally, with open grooves, though not always completely open, as sup- 
posed by some naturalists; but the virus is very active, and appears 
to act as speedily and certainly as that of the terrestrial poisonous 
colubrine snakes. They have an elongated body like the land snakes ; 
in some instances it is short and thick, whilst in others it is very thick 
towards the tail, and most disproportionately elongated and attenuated 
in the neck ; the head is very minute. The hinder part of the body 
and tail is flattened and compressed vertically, almost like the fin or 
tail of a fish, and it answers the same purpose, for with it they swim 
with grace and rapidity. They swim like fish, and live, with some 
exceptions, continually in the sea or tidal water. When thrown on 
the land by the surf, as they constantly are at Pooree and other places 
along the coast, they are helpless and almost blind. Their food con- 
sists of fish and other aquatic animals, which they pursue and over- 
take in the salt water. There are certain parts of the Bay of Bengal 
in which they are often seen in great numbers, and their movements 
in the clear blue water are very agile, graceful, and beautiful.’ (P. 23.) 

The order Ophidia of the class Reptilia is divided by 
naturalists into the three following sub-divisions: 1. Ophidii 
colubriformes, innocuous snakes; 2. Ophidii colubriformes 
venenosi, or poisonous colubrine snakes; 3. Ophidii viperi- 
formes, or viperine snakes, poisonous. The two last sub-orders 
are referred by Sir Joseph Fayrer, under the designation of 
Thanatophidia (death snakes), to those species which occur in 
India and in the Bengal Presidency. The first sub-order com- 
prises all those snakes which are without grooved or perforated 
fang-like teeth in front; the second sub-order includes all those 
snakes which have an erect, immovable, grooved, or perforated 
tooth in front of the maxillary; the third sub-order contains 
snakes with a long, perforated, erectile fang on the maxillary 
which is extremely short, without any other teeth. In the 
British Isles there are only three species of indigenous snakes, 
namely, the ringed snake ( Tropidonotus natrix), the small 
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crowned smooth snake ( Coronella levis), a well-known conti- 
nental species, first ascertained to belong to the Dritish fauna 
by Mr. Bartlett and Dr. Giinther in 1862, and the viper 
(Pelias berus), which alone is poisonous. The first two belong 
to the harmless colubrines ; the last, as its English name im- 
plies, to the viperine sub-order. The first sub-order contains 
nineteen families, the second four, and the last two families. 
The venomous colubrine snakes comprise, according to Dr. 
Giinther, the four families of (1) Elapide, to which the cobras 
belong, (2) the Dendraspide, (3) Atractaspide, of which two 
families only two species of each are at present known, and 
they are confined to South and West Africa, and (4) the Hydro- 
phide, or poisonous sea snakes already mentioned; the 
viperine sub-order includes the two families of Crotalide or 
pit vipers, as the rattlesnakes, and the Viperide, as the 
common English adder, the puff adder, &. America may be 
considered the head-quarters of the Crotalide or rattlesnakes ; 
Africa of the Viperide; Australia of the Elapide; and the 
Indian Ocean of the Hydrophide. There are no rattlesnakes 
in Europe, Australia, and Africa; those which occur in Asia 
are smaller in size and less venomous than the American 
species; there are none of the Viperide in America; in Aus- 
tralia the death adder ( Acanthophis antarctica) of the colonists 
is the sole representative of this family. As a rule, in all 
countries the non-venomous snakes are largely in excess of the 
venomous species, but in Australia there is more than double 
the number of the latter kind; Krefft enumerates twenty-one 
non-venomous and fifty-seven venomous species, viz. forty-one 
species of Elapide, one viper, and fifteen sea snakes. Perhaps 
the non-venomous species make up about four-fifths of the 
snake fauna of the entire world. Of the twenty-one non- 
venomous snakes of Australia six are pythons, while eight 
belong to the genus Typhops (blind snakes), of a family which 
contains forms ‘ most remote from the true ophidian type,’ and 
which were formerly classed with the lizards. However, of 
these forty-two venomous snakes of Australia, Krefft considers 
that not more than five species are really dangerous to man 
and the higher animals; and these retire under ground for 
nearly five months in the year. Writing in 1869 Krefft says 
that through exertions made the dangerous snakes of the 
neighbourhood of Sydney have been greatly reduced. When 
we consider the modified structure of the rattlesnakes, which 
departs furthest from the non-venomous kinds, as well as their 
geographical range, it seems probable that the American 
rattlesnakes have succeeded their Asiatic representatives, and 
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that, viewing the whole, the Ophidia have been preceded by 
the other orders of reptiles; the venomous snakes by non- 
venomous, viperine by venomous colubrine snakes, and the 
rattlesnakes or Crotalide by Viperide. 

There are many questions relating to snake structure and 
snake habits which still await satisfactory explanation; one of 
the most interesting, perhaps, is that which relates to the 
rattlesnake’s tail. Why does the reptile sound its rattle ? 
The most recent popular English work on snakes is that by 
Miss Hopley, who, strangely enough for a lady, has paid a 
great deal of attention to these creatures, and seems to be 
rather fond of them on the whole; but though not fearing to 
handle many of the harmless colubrines and pythons, she 
would decidedly object to admit a viper to her bosom. The 
chapter which treats of the ‘ Rattle’ seems to us to be remark- 
ably good. Miss Hopley gives drawings of the interesting 
tail part, both as to size and development, and shows how the 
rattles differ in form in various species of snakes, and how the 
links differ in one and the same rattle, and gives instances of 
opinions expressed by different authors as to the reason of the 
rattle. One of the most popular but erroneous notions held 
with regard to this serpent’s tail is that it was specially 
designed by the Creator in order to warn the inadvertent 
intruder of danger. 

‘Formerly, when only the dangerous powers of the reptile were 
understood, it was sufficient to say of it in a tone of pious thankful- 
ness that the Almighty had so armed this serpent as a warning to its 
enemies. Some of these early writers introduce the rattlesnake to us 
as the most benevolent and disinterested of dumb animals, conscien- 
tiously living up to his duties, obedient to that “ peculiar Providence ” 
which has given him a rattle “to warn the inadvertent intruder of 
“danger.” ‘He maketh such a noise that he catcheth very few,” an 
evidence of imprudeuce wholly inconsistent with his inherited “ wis- 
“dom.” Indeed, between the character given of this “ superb reptile” 
by Chateaubriand, and the self-sacrificing qualities assigned it by some 
other writers, we can only wonder how a hungry rattlesnake ever 
managed to survive at all, and how it is that the race is not extinct 
long ago.’ * 

It is certainly surprising to find that no less an authority than 
Professor Rymer Jones recognises in the rattlesnake’s tail an 
admirable provision of nature which serves to give timely 
warning of the vicinity of a dangerous assailant. ‘ We need 
‘ merely mention,’ writes Professor R. Jones, ‘ the rattle of the 
‘ rattlesnakes ( Crotalus); an organ the intention of which is 





* Snakes, &c., p. 306. 
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* so obvious, that the most obtuse cannot contemplate it with- 
* out at once appreciating the beauty of its contrivance.’ * The 
late Charles Darwin, briefly commenting upon this method of 
accounting for the rattlesnake’s tail, says :— reer | 


‘It is admitted that the rattlesnake has a poison fang for its own 
defence, and for the destruction of its prey; but some authors sup- 
pose that at the same time it is furnished with a rattle for its own 
injury, namely, to warn its prey. I would almost as soon believe that 
the cat curls the end of its tail when preparing to spring, in order to 
warn the doomed mouse. It is a much more probable view that the 
rattlesnake uses its rattle, the cobra expands its frill, and the puff adder 
swells whilst hissing so loudly and harshly, in order to alarm the many 
birds and beasts which are known to attack even the most venomous 
species. Snakes act on the same principle which makes the hen rufile 
her feathers and expand her wings when a dog approaches her 


chickens.’ ¢ 


Professor Shaler believes that, as the sound of this snake’s rattle 
resembles that of some of the stridulating insects upon which 
certain birds feed, its use is to attract these to itself; he himself 
had mistaken the rattle sound for that of a locust. Another 
American writer says that he has often mistaken the sound for 
that of a grasshopper, locust, or cicada. Miss Hopley, who 
resided some years in Virginia, speaks of the ‘ ceaseless chirps 
‘ and whizzings of those ubiquitous insects which are furnished 
‘with the stridulating apparatus, and which lead you almost 
‘to expect to see a scissors-grinder behind every tree.’ Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, in a paper read before the Zoological Society 
in 1871, drew attention to the resemblance between the sound 
of this snake’s rattle and the singing of a cricket, and was of 
opinion that the rattle’s use is to decoy insectivorous animals. 
The editor of the ‘ American Naturalist’ (vol. vi. 1872) 
thinks that rattlesnakes do not systematically sound their 
rattles when seeking prey; and Miss Hopley adds that, so far 
as observation of snakes in confinement can be of use, the 
opinion above expressed may be confirmed. ‘ We do not find,’ 
she says, ‘ that the snake uses its rattle upon food being placed 
in its cage, unless the rat or the guinea-pig come tumbling 
unexpectedly or unceremoniously upon the snake, when it 
would sound its rattle in alarm; but it waits quietly, silently, 
‘ather receding than advancing towards the destined prey, 
and then, after cautious observation, stealthily approaching 
to give the fatal bite.” In answer to this objection it may be 
fairly said that a snake in confinement does not of necessity 
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* General Structure of the Animal Kingdom, p. 685. 
+ Origin of Species, sixth edition, p. 162. 
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behave like one at liberty in its own natural haunts; more- 
over, when the snake already saw its dinner provided for it and 
within reach, there would be no necessity for it to sound its. 
‘ dinner bell.’ 

Perhaps Miss Hopley is correct in her own opinion that the 
Crotalus in common with other snakes, and like dogs and cats, 
expresses a variety of feelings with its sounding tail, fear being 
the most predominant one. ‘ That the sound has a language 
‘ of its own is known by the fact that when [a snake is] dis- 
‘turbed and one rattle is springing all other rattlesnakes 
‘within hearing take up the chorus. That the sexes also 
‘ understand each other through crotaline eloquence is gene- 
‘ rally believed.’ Miss Hopley mentions that a rattlesnake 
never hisses, and that the only possible way in which a snake 
can audibly express its emotions, whatever they may be, is by 
its rattling tail; she believes, therefore, with good reason we 
think, that the rattle is a substitute for the voice, so far as 
hissing can be called a voice ; ‘ and that what would cause other 
‘ excessively nervous, timid, terrified snakes to hiss, causes the 
‘ rattle to vibrate. It may attract insectivorous birds ; it may 
‘ alarm other timid creatures; it may summon its mate; . . . it 
* may be to express anger, fear, and for aught we know pleasure, 
‘in a state of liberty and enjoyment, feelings expressed by the 
‘ tail of other creatures.’ (Pp. 313, 314.) 

Miss Hopley has spent many hours in watching the habits 
of various snakes in the reptile house of the Regent’s Park 
Zoological Gardens, and in consequence most of her observa- 
tions are full of interest. There is at present in the reptile 
house a prettily marked python, which was born in the 
Gardens in June 1877; it is consequently still a young one ; 
in the adjoining compartment is another python of the same 
age, but not quite so large. These snakes are brothers or 
sisters ; at any rate they are the offspring of the same mother ; 
one, whose form suspended from a branch is depicted (on p. 
201 of Miss Hopley’s book) in an attitude as if about to make a 
meal of some sparrows on the ground, is known by the name of 
Totsey. This snake is quite tame, never offers to bite or to 
show the least resistance, and we have ourselves had the 
creature in our arms; but its brother or sister in the adjoining 
cage is what the keeper calls very ‘ spiteful, and he would 
never think of handling it. Equal in age and origin, 


‘ Ambo florentes xtatibus, Arcades ambo,’ 


but by no means equal in disposition. 
Roget rightly says of a python that ‘its whole body isa 
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‘hand.’ Miss Hopley illustrates this by a drawing and by 
description. The drawing on p. 205 represents (1) a snake 
with a couple of its anterior coils round a sparrow and with 
another sparrow held down by the extended tail; (2) with one 
bird held by the mouth, another by a double coil, and a third 
similarly held down; (3) the first bird half in the mouth, the 
second with a double medial coil, and the third bird with a 
double coil around it near the snake’s tail. 


‘One of the most remarkable cases of what we may call independent 
constricting powers—that is, two or more parts of the reptile being 
engaged at the same time—was in some very hungry, or very greedy, 
or very sagacious little constrictors, “ the four-rayed snakes,” Eluphis 
quater-lineatus. They are slender for their length, which may be 
from three to five feet, of an inconspicuous colour, but with two black 
lines on each side, running the whole length of their body; hence 
their name “ four-lined” or “ four-rayed.” In the present instance, 
there were in the cage three of these, also one young royal python, 
one small common boa, and one thick-necked tree boa (Epicratis 
cenchris), all constrictors. The day was close and warm for April, 
and the snakes, reviving from their winter torpor, seemed particularly 
active and lively. Probably they had not fed much of late, and 
thought now was their opportunity, for the keeper no sooner threw the 
birds-—finding plenty of them for all-—into the cage, than there was a 
general scuffle Each of the six snakes seized its bird and entwined 
it; then on the part of the reptiles all was comparatively still. The 
rest of the poor little birds, fluttering hither and thither, were, how- 
ever, not disregarded, for although each snake was constricting its 
captive, several of them captured another bird by pressing it beneath 
them, and holding it down with a disengaged part of themselves. One 
of the four-rayed snakes felt its held-down victim struggling, and 
instautaneously a second coil was thrown round it. Then another 
caught a second bird in its mouth, for its head and neck were not 
occupied with the bird already held, and, in order to have coils at its 
disposal, slipped down its first captive, or rather passed itself onwards 
to constrict the second, the earlier coils not changing in form in the 
slightest degree, any more than a ring passed down a cord would 


‘change its form. The next moment I saw one of those two hungry 


ones with three birds under its control. It had already begun to eat 
the first, a second was coiled about eight inches behind, and a good 
deal of the posterior portion of the reptile was still disengaged, when a 
bird passed across its tail, and instantly that was captured. All this 
was done by a sense of feeling only, as the snakes did not once turn 
their heads. Two of these “four-rayed” snakes were so close to- 
gether, so rapid in their movements, so excited and eager for their 
prey, that which of them first began his bird, and which one caught 
the third, it is impossible to affirm confidently.’ 


All this seems very dreadful and cruel on the part of the 
snakes, no doubt, and likely to excite the anger of the Society 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which appears to 
have been the case about this time. ‘ After this date, April 1, 
‘1881, nothing more was to be seen! Henceforth visitors 
‘ were to be excluded, and the reptiles were to be fed after 
‘sunset.’ We believe that the Zoological Society were 
threatened with legal proceedings unless they fed their snakes 
on dead birds, guinea-pigs, &c.; but as a snake will hardly 
ever eat dead food, that humane but ignorant suggestion could 
not be put into practice. In point of fact, however, we 
apprehend that the death of a constricted animal or of one 
bitten by a venomous snake is attended with, comparatively 
speaking, very little pain. Death is often rapid, and uncon- 
sciousness probably more rapid still. There are hundreds of 
cases in the world of nature which suggest to us the idea of 
cruelty to a far greater extent than really attaches to snakes ; 
but perhaps the most wantonly cruel creature in existence is 
the domestic cat. ‘ Poor pussy’ seems to be in eestasies of 
delight as she tortures the little mouse she has caught, now 
tossing its panting body up into the air with both of her paws, 
now pushing it about and getting angry if the half-dead victim 
will not exhibit a few more faint indications of life to her 
delighted eyes. 

‘ Venomous snakes,’ says Krefft, ‘ bite and let go; pythons 
‘ retain their hold. It is hard to disengage one’s fingers from 
* between the jaws of a rock snake, for if main force be used, 
* the flesh will be torn to shreds, as all the teeth are curved 
‘ backwards.’ The venomous snake depends upon its poison 
for its food ; it is, doubtless, conscious of its power, and knows. 
well, when it lets go its hold, that it will soon regain it. 

Miss Hopley has an interesting chapter on the question, ‘ Do 
‘ snakes afford a refuge to their young?’ ‘ Do vipers swallow 
‘ their young in times of danger?’ She gives the opinions 
of naturalists on this much-mooted point; the general evidence 
would seem to lead to an affirmatory conclusion, if reliance 
ean be placed on the correctness of actual eye-witnesses 
of young snakes entering the mouth of the mother and of 
their being found in the stomach after she had been killed. 
That young snakes should temporarily take refuge in their 
mother’s mouth, strange as the phenomenon may appear, is not 
more strange than what is known to take place in certain 
fishes, as in some species of Arius, one of the Siluride, the 
male of which carries the ova in his capacious pharynx, where 
they are developed; other fishes belonging to other families, as 
a species of Chromis found in the Sea of Galilee, are said to 
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take care of their ova in a similar manner. Speaking of a 
species of Geophagus, Agassiz writes :— 

‘This fish has a most extraordinary mode of reproduction. The 
eggs pass, I know not how, into the mouth, the bottom of which is 
lined by them, between the inner appendages of the branchial arches, 
and especially into a pouch formed by the upper pharyngeals, which 
they completely fill. Then they are hatched, and the little ones, freed 
from the egg case, are developed until they are in a condition to pro- 
vide for their own existence. I do not know how long this continues ; 
but I have already met with specimens whose young had no longer 
any vitelline sac, but were still harboured by the progenitor.’ * 

The question has been well considered in America. In February 
1873, Professor G. Browne Goode, of Connecticut, invited all 
the authentic information that could be procured on the ques- 
tion, ‘ Do snakes swallow their young?’ He received as many 
as one hundred and twenty testimonies from as many persons 
in various parts of the United States that single season. The 
conclusion to which Professor Goode arrived is that the popu- 
lar idea is sustained by facts: 





‘Of the hundred or more instances occurring in America and pre- 
sented to the assembly, those considered of especial interest were pub- 
lished in the Reports of the Association; and after some further 
discussion, Professor Gill said that he considered the evidence sufficient 
to finally decide the matter. ‘Since many important facts in biology 
“are accepted on the statements of one single observer, these testi- 
‘“* monies are claimed to be sufficient to set the matter for ever at rest.” 
This was the conclusion arrived at by the members of the American 
*“ Science Convention on Snakes” in 1875. Of the witnesses intro- 
duced on that occasion, Professor Goode dismissed those who had only 


found the young snakes within the parent, but had not seen them 


enter. ‘Let us not trust to untrained observations,” he said, those 
whose testimony was accepted being, in addition to the well-known 
men already mentioned, “ an intelligent class of farmers, planters, and 
“business men, intelligent readers of an agricultural magazine.” .. . 
The well-attested cases included many non-venomous species, the 
habit probably extending to all those which are known as oviparous, 
as well as the Crotalide. The examples embraced the garter snake, 
Eutania sirtalis and E. saurita; the water snake, Tropidonotus sipedon ; 
the rattlesnake, Caudisona horridus; the copper-head and moccasin, 
Ancistrodon contortrix and piscivorus; the ‘‘massasauga,” Crotalus 
tergeminus ; the English viper, Pelias berus; and the mountain black 
snake, Coluber Alleghaniensis. Probably all the Crotalide might be 
included. It remains to be shown whether the habit extends to the 
egg-laying snakes, but as yet no proof had occurred.’ (Pp. 494, 495.) 


A writer who signs his name James Simson, in a letter 





* Journey in Brazil, p. 220 note. 
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(dated New York, March 21, 1883) to the editor of the 
* Journal of Science’ (May, 1883), goes so far as to say that 
all snakes when living in a state of nature swallow their young. 
He lays this down ‘ as an axiom till the opposite be proved of 
‘ any particular species.’ (!) 

The question arises, however, how far the swallowing is an 
act not prompted by maternal love but by hunger or fear; this 
was the opinion of Dr. J. Davy, who reported on the young 
snakes seen by Mr. Norman’s keeper to enter the old one’s 
mouth and found in the inside, which together with their parent 
were submitted to that eminent physiologist (see the ‘ Natural 
History Review,’ January and April 1862). 

It is most necessary to be very cautious in these and similar 
natural history questions; scepticism, though doubtless some- 
times carried too far, is after all a virtue. Still, the opinions 
of such scientific authorities as Professor Goode and Professor 
Gill undoubtedly tend to dissipate incredulity in this old snake 
story. 

Less satisfactory, we think, is Miss Hopley’s chapter ‘ On 
‘ the Great Sea Serpent.’ There is no trustworthy evidence 
as to the existence of any gigantic sea snake. The supposed 
creatures have always proved to be something quite different ; 
or wilful hoaxes have served to supply, in newspaper columns, 
the love of the marvellous. That there may be creatures of 
some kind or other living in the sea of enormous size, of 
whose form we are at present ignorant, there is no @ priori 
physiological reason to deny, but until we have clear proof of 
their existence we shall refuse to give any credit to the 
accounts. The story, as related by the crew of the ‘ Pauline,’ 
on July 8, 1875, of a large sperm whale ‘ being gripped round 
‘the body with two turns of what appeared to be a huge 
‘ serpent,’ is a perfectly trustworthy narrative of something 
which was seen on that occasion. We believe ourselves that 
the creature seen was some species of enormous squid ( Cepha- 
lopod) which had attached itself by two of its arms to the body 
of a sperm whale ; these two arms at a distance might well re- 
semble the coils of a serpent; that the supposed body of the 
snake raised high above the water was the locked pair of long 
tentacles, which these creatures are in the habit of raising above 
the water. The existence of gigantic cuttle-fishes is a veritable 
fact; the last Report of the United States Commission of 
Fish and Fisheries contains an interesting paper on ‘ the 
* Cephalopods of the North-Eastern Coast of America.’ Archi- 
teuthis princeps afforded a specimen of itself 20 feet long from 
beak to tail, and 35 feet in length of tentacles. The ends of 
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the two tentacles being locked together in most of their length 
would be free at the extremity, and resemble the open mouth 
of asnake. The presence of sperm whales and cephalopods 
together is natural, for the former feed on the latter; and the 
gigantic specimens of squid are known to be fierce and retalia- 
tive. However, be this as it may, a true snake cannot answer 
to the descriptions of the ‘ great sea serpent,’ which supposed 
creature has been discovered to be a couple of sharks following 
each other, or a string of porpoises or long bunches of sea- 
weed, &c. Serpents are air-breathers, and must, when active, 
come to the surface of the water continually to breathe ; con- 
sequently, like the veritable sea snakes, or Hydrophide, they 
would be frequently seen, and the real nature of great sea 


‘serpents must have revealed itself long ere now did such crea- 


tures exist. Fishes may live long in the ocean’s depths and 
escape observation for years, like the newly discovered Eury- 
pharynx pelecanoides, taken off the coast of Morocco. Many 
fishes have no need to come to the surface at all, and therefore 
new forms are frequently found. Nor will it meet the case to 
say that, as reptiles hybernate or spend much of their lives in 
a state of periodic repose, great sea serpents, as recorded, are 
not improbable creatures. Land snakes pass their time of 
repose under ground or in concealment somewhere on land; 
sea snakes (Hydrophide) take their periodic rest on the top of 
the water, with their nostrils exposed to the air. According 
to the observations of Dr. Cantor, they seem so soundly asleep 
on the surface of the water, ‘that a ship passing among them 
* does not awaken them.’ Perhaps some fortunate vessel may 
succeed in catching a great sea serpent asleep! Again, the 
recorded instances of great sea serpents are sometimes repre- 
sented as possessing ‘ fins’ or ‘ flappers’ or other appendages. 
Moreover, it is extremely improbable that any such gigantic 
creatures should exist without leaving some part of their 
remains, as vertebra, to be stranded on the shore somewhere 
or to be dredged up from the bottom. We think that the 
chapter on the great sea serpent, in which Miss Hopley seems 
rather inclined to believe, out of place in a book which pro- 
fesses to deal with ophidian realities. There are a few am- 
biguous expressions here and there to be found in this volume, 
and one or two mistakes in anatomy and zoology, but on the 
whole it is the best popular treatise on the subject of snakes 
and snake-life which exists. Though we do not anticipate 
the time when ladies will take to keep pet snakes as a 
natural history pastime, there is no doubt that much remains 
to be learned concerning these creatures by continual and close 
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observation. Snakes are certainly ‘ out-of-the-way pets;’ but 
as an illustration of the knowledge to be gained by keeping 
them, we may mention the interesting fact, not generally 
known, that our common English snake ( 7'ropidonotus natrix) 
occasionally incubates her eggs. Dr. Arthur Stradley, a gen- 
tleman who has resided in Brazil and paid much attention to 
serpent life, has given an interesting account of the common 
snake occasionally incubating, as witnessed by himself.* 

Experience alone can teach us what kinds of animals, even 
of low organisation, are capable of being tamed, and he would 
be a rash man who denied to the humblest the possession of all 
intelligence. Sir John Lubbock tames wasps and ants; Dr. 
Stradling kept a partially tamed spider that would take a 
beetle from his fingers; and even a story is told of a sailor 
who possessed a tame cockroach which knew his voice and fed 
out of his hand, and lived in a little cardboard model of 
Windsor Castle for seven years! As to tame snakes, Dr. 
Stradling says that ‘ there is no charming or music or mystery 
‘about the matter; snakes are tamed on precisely the same 
‘ principles as other animals.’ In time they will become in a 
great measure ‘ habituated to your presence, and begin to know 
* that you do not mean to hurt them, and when the latter idea 
* is permanently instilled into them they will be tame. It is 
this, an implicit trust, that constitutes tameness, far more than 
the expectation of reward, and the two great agents in effecting 
it are constant handling and talking to them... . Talk to 
them always... . It may seem queer to read about talking to 
a snake, but I do not know that the notion is more absurd 
* than that of talking to a baby.’ 

But among snakes there are many venomous kinds, and 
their deservedly evil reputation is enough to occasion in 
most minds a feeling of abhorrence for the whole tribe. 
Conspicuous amongst the venomous kinds are some which 
cause thousands of deaths among human beings in India 
every year. India is richer in snakes than any other coun- 
try in the world; about one hundred and fifty species 
inhabiting the Indian peninsula have been described, and of 
these twenty-five are poisonous, but in this estimate the sea 
snakes or Hydrophide are included. Of the Viperide there 
are only two Indian species. The other venomous snakes are 
nearly equally divided between the two families, the Crotalide, 
chiefly belonging to the genus T’rimeresurus, and the Elapide. 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, whose large and splendid work is the 
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* See ‘ Boy’s Own Paper,’ Dec, 1882, p. 107. 
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highest authority on all that relates to the poisonous snakes of 
India, considers, from the statistics he has been able to obtain, 
that in order of destructiveness the cobra (Naja tripudians), 
in its several varieties, ‘ occupies the first place on the list; the 
‘ krait (Bungarus ceruleus) occupies the second place; whilst 
under the headings of “ other snakes and unknown” must 
be included many deaths due to the cobra, Bungurus ceruleus, 
hamadryad, Daboia, Bungarus fasciatus, Hydrophide, and 
‘some perhaps to Eehis carinata and the Trimeresuri; though 
* as to the last there is reason to believe that deaths from their 
bites are comparatively very rare.’ Sir Joseph Fayrer made 
a great number of experiments on the influence of snake 
poison on various animals, and he arrived at the following 
interesting conclusions amongst others :—1. After death by a 
colubrine snake the blood generally coagulates on removal 
from the body; and after death by viperine poison the blood 
remains fluid. 2. Cats resist the influence of poison almost as 
long as dogs three or four times their size. 3. The poisonous 
snakes are not affected by their own poison; a cobra may 
be made to bite itself or another cobra without any effect. 
4, Snake poison may be absorbed and fatal in its action when 
applied to a mucous or serous membrane, to the stomach or 
the conjunctiva. 5. Bodies of snakes are eaten with impunity 
by man and animals. 6. The blood of an animal killed by 
snake poison is itself poisonous. 

It appears that the milk of a woman bitten by a poisonous 
snake has power to poison her infant. We subjoin the account 
of Mr. Shircore to Sir J. Fayrer :— 


. 
‘ 


‘ 
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* Case of snake poisoning in which the mother died, and her infant, 
who was at the breast after the mother was bitten, died also from the 
poison.—On July 16, 1871, a woman named Gurra Dassee, residing in 
the village of Rughoohath, near Dum-Dum, in the district of twenty- 
four Pergunnahs, was aroused from a sound sleep at about 1 A.M. by a 
smarting sensation in the forefinger of her right hand, and thought 
that something had bitten her. She had at the time her infant—seven 
months old—by her side; and her husband, with her other children, 
was sleeping in the same room a little distance from her. She called 
out to her husband and told him what had happened, but feeling very 
drowsy, and receiving no answer from her husband, who is excessively 
deaf, she fell into a slumber, and while in that state allowed her infant 
to take her breast. Soon after this she began to experience a painful 
sensation along her right arm, and a general restlessness of the whole 
body, and at the same time she observed that her child had likewise 
become very restless and was foaming at the mouth. Alarmed at this, 
she got up and called her neighbours, who came immediately to her 
assistance. Nothing, however, was done in the way of treatment 
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beyond repeating “ muntros” (chanting charms) to expel the poison 
from the body, which is the usual mode of treating cases of snake- 
bite in India. The consequence was that both mother and child 
became rapidly worse and died ; the mother about four hours after she 
was bitten, and the child about two hours after she had taken the 
mother’s breast. The snake was not seen by any one, and no attempt 
was made by a search inside the room to ascertain what kind of snake 
had bitten the woman. Both the bodies were sent to me by the police, 
and were examined on the morning of July 17. The face in both 
cases was livid and swollen, and there was an issue of bloody froth 
from the mouth and nostrils. In the forefinger of the right hand ot 
the mother was a distinct mark of a snake-bite. The finger and the 
hand were considerably swollen with discoloration of the soft parts. 
This was very marked in the finger, which when dissected appeared 
as though it had been severely bruised. The biood was quite fluid in 
both cases, and the organs were all more or less congested. The body 
of the child was carefully inspected, but not the slightest trace of a 
bite or any kind of injury could be detected in any part of it. The 
conclusion drawn from the above fact is, that the mother died from the 
effects of the snake-bite, and the child was poisoned through her 
milk.’ * 

Sir Joseph Fayrer considers the hamadryad ( Ophiophagus 
elaps), the snake-eating snake, of which a specimen has been 
for some years a resident in the reptile house of the Regent’s 
Park Gardens, probably the largest and most venomous snake 
known ; but fortunately it is not very common. This snake 
feeds entirely upon other snakes when it is able to take them ; 
the specimen in the Zoological Gardens, we believe, refuses all 
food unless presented to it in the shape of another snake ; we 
have witnessed this creature in the act of feeding upon a com- 
mon ring snake, the anterior part of whose body was engulfed 
within the jaws and esophagus of the hamadryad, and whose 
posterior portion was vainly endeavouring to aid liberation 
by twisting round a branch of the tree inside its cage. This 
snake is very fierce, and ‘is always ready not only to attack 
* but to pursue when opposed.’ A story is told of a Burman 
who disturbed a nest of these serpents and immediately re- 
treated, the old female giving chase ; the man reached a small 


river, into which he plunged, hoping he had escaped his fiery 
enemy — 


*but lo! on reaching the opposite bank up reared the furious hama- 
dryad, its dilated eyes glistening with rage, ready to bury its fangs in 
his trembling body. In utter despair he bethought himself of his 
turban, and in a moment dashed it upon the serpent, which darted 
upon it like lightning, and for some moments wreaked its vengeance in 
turious bites; after which it returned quietly to its former haunts.’ f 





* Thanatophidia, p. 43. t Ibid. p. 9. 
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The ‘ Krait’ (Bangarus ceruleus) is considered to be next 
to the cobra the most destructive snake to human life in India, 
though not actually so venomous as some others; the fangs are 
rather short, and excision is more practicable, recoveries more 
numerous. Kraits are found in the open country, in grass and 
low jungle and in fields, and sometimes find their way into 
houses and huts. This species is not usually aggressive, and like 
most snakes tries to escape when discovered, ‘ but if attacked 
‘it retaliates fiercely, and its bite is very dangerous.’ The 
B. ceruleus is prettily marked with purple and white, and the 
drawing of this species would not lead us to believe that it was 
one of the most dangerous snakes. 

The Tic-polonga (Daboia Russellii) is a very beautifully 
marked snake of a light chocolate colour, with three series of 
large black, white-edged rings, those of the middle series ovate, 
those of the outer circular. In Ceylon, where it is known as 
the Tic-polonga, it is justly dreaded as a very deadly snake. 
Dr. Russell and Sir J. Fayrer consider it nearly as deadly as 
the cobra. 


‘ Fowls bitten by the snake expired in from thirty-five seconds to 
several minutes; dogs in from seven minutes to several hours; a cat 
in fifty-seven minutes; a horse in eleven and a half hours. Death 
was not in any case so rapid as after the cobra bite; but though 
slower in action, the poison seemed just as deadly. The blood remains 
fluid after death from the poison of the daboia, whereas after cobra 
poisoning it coagulates firmly on being removed from the heart and 
great vessels. The dabota is nocturnal in habits; in confinement it is 
sluggish, and does not readily strike unless roused and irritated, when 
it bites with great force and determination. When disturbed it hisses 
fiercely, and when it strikes does so with great vigour. Its long 
movable fangs are very prominent objects, and with them it is capable 
of inflicting a very deep as well as poisoned wound. ... In the 
official returns of deaths from snake-bites a large number are attributed 
to snakes unknown. If the real offender could be detected, it is pro- 
bable that the daboia would have a more prominent place than it 
occupies at present.’ 


The only other viper known in India besides the dabota is 
the Echis carinata, known to the natives of Delhi as the 
‘ Aftie:’ it is the Horatta Pam of Russell’s work on Ser- 
pents, and appears to come the fourth in order as a cause of 
death. The echis is a small viper seldom exceeding two feet 
in length. Sir J. Fayrer says it is fierce and aggressive— 
always on the defensive and ready to attack :— 

‘ It throws itself into a double coil, the folds of which are in perpetual 
motion, and as they rub against each other, they make a loud rustling 
noise very like hissing. This sound is produced by the three or four 
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outer rows of carinated scales, which are very prominent and point 
downwards at a different angle to the rest; their friction against each 
other causes the sound. This little viper does not, I think, hiss at all. 
[ts fangs are very long and mobile, like those of daboia. Its eye has a 
peculiarly vicious appearance.’ 


Dr. Giinther, however, states that the bite of the Echis cari- 
nata is not known to have proved fatal; but Sir J. Fayrer 
mentions that one in his possession killed a fowl in four 
minutes, another in two minutes, and a dog in about four 
hours. Of the family of Crotalide, or pit vipers, there are 
several kinds in british India. They are called pit vipers 
because there is a large pit or depression on each side of the 
face between the eve and the nostril. About two-thirds of the 
Indian Crotalide belong to the genus Trimeresurus; the 
general colour is grass green or brown, in harmony with their 
arboreal life. These snakes have a decidedly viperiform look 
about them; the head is broad and triangular, the neck narrow, 
and the body robust. The fangs of the Trimeresuri are long 
and capable of inflicting a deep puncture; they are fierce and 
venomous, but very few deaths are ascribed to their bites, show- 
ing a striking contrast to the Crotalide or rattlesnakes of 
America in this respect. It is the opinion of those who have 
experimented on the poison of the Trimeresuri, that its effects 
are less dangerous than those of other venomous snakes. ‘ The 
‘ symptoms are severe pain and swelling of the bitten part or 
of the whole limb, with nausea, sickness, depression, fever, 
and then sloughing of the bitten part, after which recovery is 
rapid. In weak or sickly individuals fatal results might 
occur, but such cases are exceptional.’ One of the genera of 
the pit vipers, namely Ha/ys, has a long spinous scale at the 
end of the tail, evidently a rudiment of the ‘rattle,’ well 
developed in the American Crotalide. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer has little faith in any of the so-called 
antidotes to snake poison :— 


. 


° 


. 


. 


‘To name all these supposed antidotes would be impossible; but I 
may say that most reliance has been placed on a few, such as ammonia, 
arsenic, iodine, bromine, the poison and the bite of other snakes, 
the guaco plant, ipecacnanha, aristolochia, senega. Indeed, nearly 
every drug in or out of the Pharmacopeia has been recommended ; to 
say nothing of many other things that have been in vogue among the 
ignorant, vulgar, or superstitious, and that have nothing whatever but 
credulity to suggest their utility. I have made repeated experiments 
with many of them on the lower animals, and have seen nothing to 
induce me to believe that they have any good effect whatever. I 
have no hesitation in saying that I believe them to be useless, and 
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that, excepting for their stimulant action, when they have any, they 
are inert.’ * 


The death-rate among the natives of India is certainly very 
fearful; the deaths may be set down with tolerable certainty 
to these three pre-eminently venomous species which are more 
common than some of the other kinds, viz. the Cobra, the 
Daboia and the * Krait’ (Bungarus ceruleus). Doubtless other 
snakes may claim a share in the deaths caused to human 
beings, but the share is a small one. In 1869 the deaths from 
snake-bites in the Bengal Presidency amounted to 6,219 as 
recorded ; unrecorded cases may be supposed to have occurred. 
Of these 959 were ascribed to the cobra, 160 to the krait, and 
4.752 to ‘snakes unknown,’ because the snakes are not often 
seen after they have bitten. There was an excess of 145 
females over the males; adult females suffering most. In 

sritish Burmah, out of 120 deaths recorded during the same 
year, 45 were ascribed to the cobra, and nearly all the rest to 
the daboia. Sir Joseph Fayrer is probably within the mark 
when he concludes that were returns made from the whole of 
Hindostan, it would be found that more than 20,000 inhabit- 
ants of British India meet their deaths annually from snake- 
bite alone. And what can be done to diminish the death-rate 
from a cause so terrible? The first obvious answer would be, 
to diminish the number of snakes by waging war against them. 
But this is easier said than done in such a country as India. 
As to the advisability of offering a Government reward for 
the capture of living poisonous snakes, there seems to be great 
difference of opinion, Sir J. Fayrer is in favour of money 
rewards, 

‘I cannot help thinking,’ he says, ‘that if local governments made 
it part of the duty of district officers not merely to proclaim these 
rewards, but to encourage the destruction of wild animals and snakes, 
by the operation of an organised establishment, with which they should 
be supplied in these districts, much benefit would result. The money 
rewards already offered would probably suffice for wild animals, but 
those for venomous snakes should be increased; and if the people 
were encouraged to work for them and were aided by persons acting 
under properly selected superiors, the result would soon be a diminu- 
tion of the wild animals and snakes.’ 


The most recent opinion on the question of the extermination 
of venomous serpents is that expressed by Dr. Arthur Strad- 
ling in ‘The Scientific American’ of April 14, 1883. His re- 
marks are well worthy of consideration. 





* Thanatophidia, pp. 38, 39. 
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‘The appalling destruction of life by snake-bite in India has for 
many years caused the minds of learned and inquiring men to be 
exercised in quest of some remedy which shall effectively cope with so 
terrible an evil. That these efforts have hitherto been directed rather 
towards discovering an antidote for the venom than to what is pro- 
verbially better than cure, viz. prevention, or, in other words, the 
extermination of the reptiles themselves, is not to be wondered at, 
when collateral circumstances are taken into account—the exuberance 
of vegetation and smaller forms of animal life which afford the 
creatures shelter and sustenance, even in the immediate vicinity of 
human habitations, the intense susceptibility of the natives both to the 
accident of the bite and its fatality from various causes, their religious 
prejudices, which at the outset greatly hamper the success of Govern- 
ment rewards for the slaughter of certain species as proposed by Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, and the fact that the multiplicity of venoms as well as 
species has only recently been recognised. The dense population, 
tolerance if not encouragement of the cobra, the habit of walking 
barefoot and consequent liability to be bitten on the ankle (the most 
dangerous situation in the body, owing to the large size and superficial 
position of the veins in that region), the low physique and apathy of 
the Hindoo which cause him to lie down and die or trust to charms, 
instead of resorting to prompt and vigorous measures—all these and 
many other conditions contribute their influence in keeping up the 
enormous death-rate in India.’ 


Dr. Stradling thinks that a pitfall of some sort would be the 
best means for diminishing the number of snakes in a district. 
The pitfall might be in the form of a cistern sunk below the 
level of the ground, and furnished with water, frogs, and a 
cage of rats, or ‘some such small deer,’ as baits. Certainly 
the reward-system cannot be recommended if it be true that 
the mild Hindoo, alive to the desirability of reaping the 
proffered annas, ‘ hatches all the snakes’ eggs he can find by 
‘ artificial heat in earthen pots, feeding the young ones until 
* they are big enough to earn the tariffe reward.’ 

Dr. Stradling’s suggestions that snake-eating animals, such 
as the Mongoose, should be encouraged with a view to aid in 
keeping down the venomous reptiles, are certainly well worthy 
of consideration. We should much like to know how far, on 
the other hand, certain animals, as the Rodentia, are destructive 
to cultivated land or to young trees in British India, and how 
far the snakes keep the destructive pests of this nature in check. 
We seem to want definite information on these two points. 
There is scarcely an animal, perhaps, which does not combine in 
its operations both useful and injurious qualities ; that animal is 
most useful whose agency for good far outbalances its agency 
for injury, either directly to man or to products serviceable to 
man. If the good effected is far in excess of the evil, then 
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the animal is a friend and should be protected; if the converse 
is true, the animal is a foe and must be treated as such. We 
know by experience in our own country that vast tracts of 
cultivated land and extensive plantations of young trees are 
not unfrequently disastrously damaged by the field vole 
( Arvicola agrestis) and the long-tailed field mouse (Mus syl- 
vaticus) ; owls, hawks, and other predaceous birds, if unmo- 
lested, and not, as is too often the case, foolishly destroyed by 
vamekeepers, help to keep these destructive little ~ammalian 
pests in check, and should be encouraged in certa’ .ocalities 
at all events. How far India suffers from such p .cts, and how 
far snakes are beneficial in diminishing their numbers, are 
questions on which it seems to us it is desirable to obtain infor- 
mation if it be possible to do so. A complete and indiscrimi- 
nate extermination of snakes from a given district might 
possibly result in the creation of a greater evil than the snakes 
themselves. 


Art. VIIL—1l. A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire. By Sir 
Bernarp Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. 
45th Edition. London: 1883. 


2. The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of the British 
Empire. By Josern Foster. Fourth Edition. Two vols. 
Westminster: 1883. 


iG the old heralds sometimes went a shade too far in their 
glorification of ‘ blood,’ the tendency of these later times 
seems to be to ignore, or at least to undervalue, the sentiment 
of birth, and to substitute the worship of Mammon. Without 
going the length of saying that three generations are, in every 
instance, required to make a gentleman, perhaps the theory is, 
in most cases, nearer the truth than many moderns are dis- 
posed to acknowledge. In the present day, the ‘ self-made 
‘man’ is persistently held up for our admiration; and the 
principle of ‘a fair field and no favour’ can scarcely be said to 
be impartially acted upon in certain quarters, where the cir- 
cumstance of a man having been born a gentleman is actually 
regarded as a disadvantage ! 
‘Tis not the world you knew, granny ; its fetters have fallen off; 
The lowliest now may rise and rule where the proud used to sit and 
scoff. 
VOL. CLVITI. NO. CCCXXIII, Q 
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No need to boast of a scutcheoned stock, claim rights from an ancient 
wrong ; 

All are born with a silver spoon in their mouths whose gums are 
sound and strong.’ 


So, at least, we have lately been informed by a living poet. 
It cannot be denied that, to a large extent, the plutocracy 
have assumed the place formerly occupied by the aristocracy 
of birth; but whether the change is, in all respects, beneficial 
to the public weal is more than doubtful. In former times, 


the fair and honourable ambition of emulating the virtues of 


his ancestors was regarded as a very wholesome incentive to 
the well-born youth; but the old-fashioned ‘ prejudice’ in 
favour of men of family is pronounced by the school of modern 
philosophers to be a snare and a delusion. <A thoughtful and 
eloquent writer—the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton 
—makes some striking remarks on the usual results of the 


change in question, in his interesting lecture on Wordsworth. 


‘There are chiefly,’ he says, ‘three influences counteractive of that 
great danger, accumulated wealth. The first is religion, the second is 
hereditary rank, and the third is the influence of men of contemplative 
lives. The first is religion, of which, as belonging to another place, 
for the sake of reverence, I will not speak here. The second counter- 
acting influence to accumulated wealth is hereditary rank. It is not 
generally the fashion in the present day to speak highly of rank, much 
less before the members of an Atheneum or of a working man’s in- 
stitute; it is the fashion rather to speak of our common humanity, and 
to deprecate rank; and good and right it is that common humanity 
should be dignified and elevated far above the distinction of conven- 
tion and all the arbitrary and artificial differences of class; and yet, 
after all this, in an age when it is certainly not the fashion to speak 
well of hereditary rank, it is well for us all to remember the ad- 
vantages that have accrued to us in the past from that hereditary rank. 
I will say that rank is a power in itself more spiritual, because less 
tangible, than the power of wealth. The man who commands others 
by the extent of his broad acres, or by the number of his bales of 
cotton, rules them by a power more degrading and more earthly than 
he who rules them simply by the prestige of long hereditary claims. 
. . . And therefore it is that, with feelings strong on the side of human 
progress and with but little reverence for mushroom rank, I am yet 
free to acknowledge that I feel sometimes a pang when I hear or read 
of the extinction of great names, grey with the hoar of innumerable 
ages—sorrow when I read, in paper after paper, of the passing of great 
ancestral estates under the hammer of the auctioneer; and for this 
reason, that in every such case I feel that there is one more sword gone 
that would have helped us in the battle which we must all fight against 
the superstitious idolatry of wealth.’ 


We take the same view of the challenge of the old régime 
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for social pre-eminence by the modern aristocracy of wealth. 
In some respects, the rivalry which this engenders is attended 
with very good results. If culture and manners exhibit palp- 
able sy mptoms of deterioration in the conflict, and if, in many 
instances, the influences of ‘the City’ do not prove a very 
pleasing substitute for the tone and polish usually associated 
with old acres and historic names; on the other hand, the in- 
fusion of new blood is of no small practical importance. Many 
an extinct old stock might have been perpetuated, if its blue 
blood had been occasionally enriched with the calipash of the 
alderman, or renewed by a golden graft from the acquisitions 
of the prosperous merchant. Tow ards the end of last ce ntury, 
a humorous Scottish nobleman remarked, with reference to 
the intended marriage of one of his daughters to a successful 
‘man of the people, that ‘ bluid and suet mak the best 

*‘ puddin’;” and the same belief seems to have inspired the 


following lines of George Eliot, in one of her least known 
poems :— 


‘For still your traders like a mixture fair 
Of blood that hurries to some higher strain 
Than reckoning money’s loss and money’s gain. 
And of such mixture, good may surely come: 
Lords’ scions so may learn to cast a sum, 
A trader’s grandson bear a well-set head, 
And have less conscious manners, better bred ; 
Nor when he tries to be polite, be rude instead.’ 


A good many hard things have been said, in recent times, 
about. the pretensions of the herald and the genealogist. The 
avocation of the latter has been described as ‘ the science of fools 
‘ with long memories ;’ and even before the appearance of 
Matthew Prior’s a Maa epitaph, the claims of ancient 
lineage had been unscrupulously derided in a Scottish church- 
yard— 

‘ Johnnie Carnegie lais heer, 
Descendit of Adam and Eve; 
Gif ony con gang hieher, 
Ise willing give him leve.’ 

A Russian nobleman, who assumed the rdéle of humility, on 
being interrogated by the Czar respecting the antiquity of his 
descent, replied that, like everybody “else, he was sprung 
from one of Noah’s three sons. Notso, however, the eccentric 
Laird of Macnab, who boldly repudiated any such miserable 
limitation. When asked how he contrived to get over the 
little difficulty of the Flood, he coolly explained that his 
ancestor possessed ‘a coble o’ his ain;’ and to this day, the 
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proud Highlander’s descendants carry an open boat in the base 
of their escutcheon. A radical Scottish lawyer, recently gone 
to his rest, once contemptuously said to a professional brother 
who did not sympathise with his opinions, ‘ What, pray, is the 
‘ difference between a peer and a peasant—are not both made 
‘ from the same clay ?’ ‘ True,’ his friend responded, ‘ but the 
‘one is probably china, and the other common ware.’ A 
somewhat similar opinion appears to have been entertained by 
the author of the ‘ Faerie Queen’—‘the brightest jewel in 
‘ the Spenser coronet "—who thus commences one of his cele- 
brated cantos :— 


‘In brave poursuitt of honourable deed, 
There is I know not what great difference 
Betweene the vulgar and the noble seed, 
Which unto things of valorous pretence, 
Seemes to be borne by native influence.’ 


A propos to that sentiment, however, every genuine genealogist 
is well aware that some of the best blood in this kingdom flows 
in the veins of persons in very humble life. In his ‘ Reminis- 
‘ cences of the Oxford Movement,’ speaking of Henry Ella- 
combe’s addiction to genealogies and the universality of his 
sympathy, Mr. Mozley informs us that ‘ heraldry is no trifle in 
‘ Devonshire, where a single name and coat may ramify into 
* some dozen differences. At least a dozen of my labourers could 
‘have shown good coats of arms.’ In like manner, the Jate 
John Riddell, the celebrated genealogist, bears testimony to 
the fact of many ordinary shopkeepers and tradesmen having 
been able to establish their descent from ancient and noble 
families. Not many years ago, the undoubted heir of line of 
an illustrious Scottish house—held by the same high authority 
to possess the ‘ reddest’ blood in North Britain—occupied the 
humble position of a milliner in Cheapside. It was formerly 
the custom in Brittany for members of noble families when 
they went into trade to renounce, for a time, their hereditary 
armorial ensigns, and to resume them when they retired from 
a successful business. Such procedure was probably sug- 
gested by the views of the old heralds, who regarded the right 
to carry arms as quite incompatible with the prosecution of 
« viles et mechanicas artes.’ Hence the use of what were 
termed ‘ merchants’ marks,’ referred to by Sir George Mac- 
kenzie and other writers on the noble science of heraldry. 
We are not aware that the Breton practice was ever followed 
in our own country; and it is to be presumed that when the 
son of a duke, in the present day, does not hesitate to devote 
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himself to commercial pursuits, he considers it quite unneces- 
sary to abandon the use of his family scutcheon. 

Not seldom the tendency of self-made men is rather to 
glorify their humble origin, in accordance with the conduct 
of the French archbishop, who made a point of always keep- 
ing a rude wheel in his study, to remind him that he was the 
son of a carter. An interesting story is told of a prosperous 
Scottish shipbuilder entertaining, at his hospitable board, a 
mixed company which embraced distinguished representatives 
of the aristocracies of birth, wealth, and culture. An old 
gentleman, who happened to be present, alluded to the cir- 
cumstance of the party being assembled on the fortieth an- 
niversary of his wedding. His host politely corrected him, 
alleging that the previous day was the actual anniversary, and 
contirming his opinion by a series of questions. ‘ You may re- 
member,’ he said, ‘ that after your marriage you left Glasgow 
in a chariot and four, by the road leading to , and about 
a mile beyond the boundaries of the city, after passing 
through a toll-bar, one of your leaders cast a shoe. For- 
tunately a smith’s shop ( Scoftice smiddy) was close at hand, 
and a youthful Vulcan came to the rescue, put on a fresh 
shoe, and you gave him half-a-crown.’ * Possibly you may 
be right,’ the old gentleman replied, ‘ but I have forgotten 
the incident.’ * Not so I,’ rejoined the honest shipbuilder, * for 
‘Iwas the young blacksmith’! Unhappily the memory of 
such traditions is not usually cherished by the second gene- 
ration. 

The sarcastic sayings of Voltaires and Chesterfields re- 
specting the ‘accident’ of birth have been repeatedly and 
conclusively answered by very competent authorities, of whom 
it is sufficient to mention Edmund Gibbon and Sir Walter 
Scott. The historian of the Roman Empire remarks that 
‘ our calmer judgment will rather tend to moderate than to sup- 
‘ press the pride of an ancient and worthy race. The satirist 
may laugh, the philosopher may preach; but Reason herself 
will respect the prejudices and habits which have been 
consecrated by the experience of mankind.’ It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that there is a considerable amount of 
truth in Sir Egerton Brydges’ remarks upon the topic in 
question. In his ‘ Autobiography,’ he says that ‘ there is no 
* subject more difficult to be dwelt on than that of honourable 
descent; none on which the world are greater sceptics, none 
more offensive to them; and yet there is no quality to which 
every one in his heart pays so great a respect.’ It was a 
happy saying of Sir Thomas Overbury that the man who was 
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perpetually boasting of his pedigree was like a potato, of 
which the best part was underground; and both Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson speak very sensibly on the same subject :— 
‘ Honours best thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers.’ 
‘Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing 

From dead men’s dust and bones, and none of yours 

Except you make and hold it.’ 


Finally, on this point, we cannot do better than quote the 
eloquent words of the lamented Earl of Crawford, in the 
introductory letter, addressed to two of his nearest kinsfolk, 
which is prefixed to his charming ‘ Lives of the Lindsays : ’"— 

‘Be grateful, then, for your descent from religious, as well as from 
noble ancestors; it is your duty to be so, and this is the only worthy 
tribute you can now pay to their ashes. Yet, at the same time, be 
most jealously on your guard lest this lawful satisfaction derogate into 
arrogance, or a fancied superiority over those nobles of God's creation, 
who, endowed in other respects with every exalted quality, cannot 
point to a long line of ancestry. Pride 1s of all sins the most hateful 
in the sight of God, and, of the proud, who is so mean, who so despic- 
able as he that values himself on the merits of others? And were they 
all so meritorious, these boasted ancestors? Were they all Christians ? 
Remember, remember—it some of them have deserved praise, others 
have equally merited censure—if there have been “ stainless knights,” 
never yet was there a stainless family since Adam’s fall. “ Where, 
“then, is boasting ?”—for we would not, I hope, glory in iniquity. 

“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” ’ 


A reverence for ancestry has been felt and acknowledged 
by many distinguished men remarkable for their simplicity of 
char acter, and an entire exemption from vanity or ostentation. 
Even in this money-loving age, the contempt of scutcheons 
is not quite so univ ersal as some persons are disposed to 
believe ; and the practice of our American cousins is by no 
means consistent with their professed belief in equality and 
democracy. One of the most curious proofs of our allegation 
is to be found in the not unfrequent fabrication of a fictitious 
ancestry on behalf of wealthy upstarts, which naturally reminds 
us of La Rochefoucauld’ s happy definition of hypocrisy,— the 
‘homage which vice pays to virtue.’ The heralds of the 
Middle Ages were sometimes inclined to carry back their 
pedigrees to a very remote period, and to invent a good many 
: forebears’ for the earliest ancestor on record. U pwards of 
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two hundred years ago, we find Butler putting the following 
words into the mouth of his valiant hero :— 
‘Tis not Antiquity nor Author 

That makes truth truth, altho’ time’s daughter ; 

Nor does it follow, cause a Herauld 

Can make a gentleman, scarce a year old, 

To be descended of a race 

Of ancient kings in a small space, 

That we should all opinion hold 

Authentick that we can make old.’ 


The modern professors of the science of genealogy are still 
bolder in their procedure ; and such is the persuasive power of 
wealth, that, in the course of a single week, they contrive to 
furnish the obscurest novus homo with an historic name, an 
elaborate pedigree, and a highly respectable gallery of family 
portraits! As to change of surname, we are all familiar with 
the unscrupulous transformation of Joshua Bug into Norfolk 
Howard, to say nothing of the less barefaced conversion of such 
names as Muggins, Bullock, Cuddy, and Taylor, into De 
Mogyn, Belcombe, Cuthbert, and Tayleure, a process which 
has been unfortunately encouraged by numerous legal decisions 
regarding the assumption of surnames on both sides of the 
Tweed. In this important matter we venture to think that 
the British Legislature might advantageously borrow a leaf 
from the statute-book of our French neighbours. 

The exclusive appropriation of the term ‘ nobility’ to the 
peerage is quite contrary to the theory of all sound heralds, 
and has only found acceptance in comparatively recent times. 
The correct view of the matter is undoubtedly this, that every 
British gentleman is noble who has a right to use armorial 
bearings, whether titled or not. ‘ Nobiles sunt,’ says Sir 
Edward Coke, ‘ qui arma gentilicia antecessorum suorum 
‘proferre possunt.’ In the fifteenth chapter of his ‘ Consti- 
‘tutional History of England,’ Professor Stubbs makes some 
very instructive remarks on the character of English as con- 
trasted with Continental nobility, pronouncing the former to be 
merely the nobility of hereditary counsellors of the Crown, the 
right to that position being at one time involved in the tenure 
of land, at another in the fact of summons, at another in the 
terms of a patent—the result rather than the cause of peerage. 
‘The English law,’ he adds, ‘ recognises simply the right of 
* peerage, not the privilege of nobility as properly understood ; 
‘it recognises office, dignity, estate, and class, but not caste. . .. 
‘ Social opinions and the rules of heraldry, which had perhaps 
‘their chief use in determining an international standard of 
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‘blood, alone recognise the distinction.’ Many of the oldest 
families in each of the three divisions of the United Kingdom 
have never reached the dignity of the peerage; while, on the 
other hand, not a few modern noblemen have very little to 
boast of in the shape of lineage. A glance at Mr. Shirley’s 
libro @ oro, ‘The Noble and Gentle Men of England,’ and at 
any recent Peerage, will corroborate our assertion. The 
former work, a small quarto of little more than 300 pages. 
contains a brief notice of all the English families existing in 
the male line, which were regularly established either a- 
knightly or gentle houses before the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. Of the 329 families which the volume embraces, 
only 85 are represented by peers, 87 by baronets, and 157 by 
untitled squires. With regard to the British Peerage, as the 
late Mr. Hannay observes in one of his admirable essays, it is 


somewhat remarkable, ‘as illustrative of the mutability of 


‘fortune, that there is not a male descendant of one of the 
‘twenty-five English barons appointed to enforce the obser- 
‘vance of Magna Charta, early in the thirteenth century, and 
‘that only two of the names (Perey and De Ros) occur in the 

‘ present Upper House.’ Besides these two, however, who are 
both through females, there are several other descendants, als« 
through females, including Lord Hereford, the Howards, and 
Lord Saye and Sele. Excluding the Bishops and the Scottish 
and Irish representative peers (amounting in all to 68), the 


present House of Lords consists of 451 members, only ten of 





whom—all holding baronies—date prior to the year 1400, the 
earliest being De Ros (1264). The surviving peerages of the 
fifteenth century amount to only seven; and of the two follow- 
ing centuries, to thirteen and thirty-four respectively. Ac- 
cordingly, while only sixty-two date prior to 1700, no fewer 
than 389 have been created since that year.* During the 
thirty-eight years ending 1868, about 160 new patents of 
peerage were issued by seven different Administrations, the 
whole of which, however, were not absolute additions to the 
strength of the Upper Chamber. In the majority of instances, 
the dukes have been recruited from the ranks of the mar- 
quises, the marquises from the earls, the earls from the 
viscounts, and the viscounts from the barons. 

The origin of our modern nobility would form an interesting 
subject for analy sis. Thus, tw enty existing poorng ages had their 





AE the seven existing peeresses of nn ein’ in their own right, 
no fewer than four hold peerages created prior to 1600, the earliest 
being Le Despencer (1264). 
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rise in nayal, and twenty-four in military heroes, one of each 
having been contributed by the late Egyptian war. The law 
has long been a prolific source of hereditary legislators, upwards 
of thirty of the present peerages having been originally conferred 
upon distinguished members of the long robe, of whom two 
were ennobled during the past year. Trade, too, has been 
rewarded with a fair quota of coronets. The earldom of 
Essex was founded by a draper, and that of Craven by a 
merchant tailor. The present Earl of Warwick is descended 
not from Richard Neville, the celebrated ‘ kingmaker,’ but 
from William Greville, an honest woolstapler. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that, in the case of a good many 
peerages sprung from commerce, the founder was a younger 
son of a family of gentle birth. 

The earliest approach to a ‘ Peerage’ in the bibliographical 
sense of that term appears to have been published in 1610, the 
compiler being Thomas Milles of Davington Hall, Kent, nephew 
of Robert Glover, Somerset Herald in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, to whose industry he was indebted for most of his 
materials. The book was founded upon the model of the great 
French work of Claude Paradin, published in 1561, and Milles 
occupied no less than eighteen years in rendering the volume 
fit for the public eye. In the epistle dedicatory to the Earls 
of Salisbury and Northampton, he informs the reader that 
‘this work, entending nothing but honor unto all, disputes no 
‘ titles, publique nor private, but aymes at ¢ruth onely in matter 
‘ of descents, genealogies, armes, and pedegrees.’* Milles’ work 
was followed in 1619 and 1622 by the first and second editions 
of the * Catalogue and Succession of the Kings, Princes, Dukes, 
* Marquesses, Earles, and Viscounts of this Realme of England,’ 
by Ralph Brooke, York Herald, in which he professes to have 
discovered ‘ many errors committed by men of other professions, 
‘and lately published in print, to the great wronging of the 





* It extends to 1,180 pages folio, the tull title being as follows :— 
‘The Catalogue of Honor, or Tresury of true Nobility peculiar and 
‘proper to the Isle of Great Britaine; that is to say, a Collection 
* Historicall of all the free Monarches as well Kinges of England as 
‘ Scotlande (nowe united togither), with the Princes of Walles, Dukes, 
‘ Marquisses, and Erles; their wives, children, alliances, families, 
‘ descentes, and achievementes of Honor. Whereunto is properly pre- 
‘ fixed, a speciall Treatise of that kind of Nobility which Soverayne 
‘ Grace and favor and Contryes Customes have made meerly Politicall, 
‘and peculiarly Civill (never distinctly handled before). By Thomas 
‘Milles. Translated out of Latyne into English. London: printed 
‘ by William Jaggard, 1610.’ 
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« Nobility, and prejudice of His Maiestie’s Officers of Armes.’ 
In a long poetical address ‘ To Posteritie,’ the author states 
that :— 
‘ Fvll fiftie winters are now spent, since I 
First learn’d the elements of Herauldrie, 
Twice twentie also are expired since 
I first was sworne a seruant to my Prince; 
And with much paine, expence of time and cost, 
Many heapes of worne Records haue turn’d and tost.’ 
Brooke’s work has been generally regarded as one of real 

value, from the circumstance of his ready access to those 
official records which impart the greatest validity to genealo- 
gical statements. It was, nev ertheless ss, speedily impugned by 
Augustine Vincent, Rouge-Croix Pursuivant of Arms, a pro- 
tégé of Camden’s, whose. own ‘ Britannia’ had been severely 
criticised by Brooke a few years after its publication in 1594. 
The mutual charges of ignorance and inaccuracy brought 
forward in these heraldic controversies naturally produced a 
want of confidence in the compilations of professed genealo- 
gists, which has unfortunately continued to the present day. 

In 1640 was published ‘ The Union of Honour, illustrated by 
woodcuts of the armorial bearings of the English nobility, the 
author being James Yorke, a blacksmith of Lincoln. According 
to Fuller, he was an excellent workman in his profession, 
‘insomuch that if Pegasus himself would wear shoes, this man 
‘alone is fit to make them.’ ‘ But.’ he adds, ‘he is a servant 
as well of Apollo as Vulcan, turning his stiddy (anvil) into 
a study, having lately set forth a book of heraldry, and 
although there be some mistakes (no hand so steady as always 
to hit the nail on the head), yet it is of singular use and in- 
dustriously performed.’ 

Thirty-five years later (1675-6) appeared the well-known 
Baronage of England, or an Historical Account of the lives 
and most memorable actions of our E nglish Nobility ... 
deduced from public records, ancient historians, and other 
* authorities,” by William Dugdale, Norroy King of Arms, in 
three folio volumes. Although a work of laborious rese: arch, 
the author’s friend, Anthony “W ood, was able to supply him 
with numerous emendations; and an anonymous writer 
(Charles Hornby), in 1738, makes some very severe comments 
on the compilation. As Dallaway truly observes, however, 
‘ imperfection can only be culpable when opportunities of im- 
‘provement are neglected’—a charge which he does not 
appear to be disposed to bring against the Norroy King. 

Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century (1709), 
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the indefatigable Arthur Collins produced the first edition of 
his ‘ Peerage of England, containing the descent, original 
creations, and most remarkable actions of the nobility of that 
country, with their marriages and issue, accompanied by the 
paternal coats of each family in blazon. The author makes 
the following modest statement in the preface :—‘I have 
‘ avoided all partial characters and reflexions, wherever I have 
‘ found them strewed up and down in history, or other public 
‘ volumes I have followed; for, next to being void of errors, 
‘I shall account myself happy to have given no offence.’ Born 
in the year 1682, the worthy Arthur was the son of William 
Collins, Gentleman Usher to Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
and appears, at one time, to have been in business as a book- 
seller. Having received a liberal education and being inclined 
to the cultivation of letters, he conceived the arduous design 
of compiling a copious account of the English nobility ; and 
the third and last edition of the work actually prepared by 
himself was published in 1756, four years before his death. 
In the preface to that edition he says :— 


‘I am not conscious of delivering the least untruth; my accounts of 
these and other families I have published being warranted by records 
and informations I cannot distrust, and I have endeavoured to discharge 
myself to everyone with the utmost impartiality, without any respect 
to persons or party interest, which my readers may be apprised of by 
the authorities I have cited, and which prove the difficulties of the 
undertaking, and the expense that attends the performance.’ 


He acknowledges the assistance which he had received from 
some of the greatest antiquaries of his time, and also the fact 
of several noblemen having favoured him with the perusal of 
their ‘family evidences.’ ‘ For the execution of his task,’ says 
Moule, in his ‘ Bibliotheca Heraldica,’ ‘he was certainly entitled 
to the gratitude of the nobility, considering the pains he took 
to investigate, and the perspicuous manner in which he 
recorded, the illustrious deeds of their ancestors, tracing with 
a faithful and interesting pen the steps by which each family 
had risen to eminence... . The merit of his works is un- 
questionable, and to the present day they have continued 
the great authorities to which all subsequent writers on the 
same subject have had recourse.’ Besides his ‘ Peerage’ and 
other genealogical works, Collins was the author of Lives of 
Cecil Lord Burleigh and Edward the Black Prince. Two 
editions of his ‘ Peerage’ (the fourth and fifth) appeared in 
1767 and in 1779, while the latest and best edition (the sixth), 
‘ greatly augmented and continued to the present time,’ was 
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published by Sir Egerton Brydges, in nine octavo volumes, in 
the year 1812. 

‘ Of the materials and authorities,’ says the learned editor, ‘ on which 
this work is built, little further requires to be said. The references 
at the bottom of almost every page speak for themselves. A long 
familiarity with all the minutie of pedigree, and habits of research 
for more than twenty years, among original documents and ancient 
memorials, more especially the immense mass of genealogical MSS. 
in the British Museum, have given the editor a critical judgment on 
such subjects, which secures him from indiscriminate compilation. 
Something more might unquestionably have been done in some cases 
by aid of the respective families of whom he has treated, but he is 
not ashamed to confess that to the task of solicitation his pride would 
not submit. Besides, it might have restrained his pen in the exer- 
cise of that freedom, integrity, and truth, tempered by candour, with 
which he has most sedulously endeavoured to give the history of 
every family.’ 

In the inaugural address delivered on the oceasicn of his 
installation as Rector of the University of Edinburgh in 1866, 
Carlyle bears witness to the diligence and fidelity exhibited in 

. < ~ 
old Collins’s ‘ excellent book,’ and gratefully acknowledges the 
help which he had obtained from his laborious researches when 
writing his ‘ Life of Oliver Cromwell.’ Besides finding the 
solution of everything he had expected, the ‘ Sage of Chelsea’ 
gradually discovered this ‘immense fact,’ ‘the grand soul of 
‘ England’s history —that the kings of England, from the 
Norman Conquest down to the times of Charles L., 
‘ had actually, in a good degree, as far as they knew, been in the habit 
of appointing as peers those who deserved to be appointed. In 
general, I perceived, those peers of theirs were all royal men of a sort, 
with minds full of justice, valour, and humanity, and all kinds of 
qualities that men ought to have who rule over others. And then 
their genealogy, the kind of sons and descendants they had, this also 
was remarkable; for there is a great deal more in genealogy than is 
generally believed at present. 1 never heard tell of any clever man 
that came of entirely stupid people.’ 
He then refers to the ‘family stamp’ which is distinctly 
legible in many of our historical families, and to the vast im- 
portance of the ‘ hereditary principle,’ contrasting the righteous 
fate of the foolish peer with the consistent demeanour of the 
pious, high-minded, grave, and dignified nobleman—the ‘ good 
‘and valiant man’—with his kindness and pity for the 
poor, and his fine hospitalities. He is, however, forced to 
acknowledge that, in the days of the ‘ Martyr King,’— 


‘if a man was born a gentleman, and cared to lay out 10,000/. judi- 


ciously up and down among courtiers, he could be made a_ peer. 
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Under Charles II. it went on still faster, and has been going on with 

ever-increasing velocity, until we see the perfectly break-neck pace at 

which they are going now, so that now a peerage is a paltry kind of 

thing to what it was in those old times.’ 

The only portion of Carlvle’s statement that appears to 
require qualification is that with regard to the period during 
which the practice of promoting deserving persons to the 
peerage prevailed. If Queen Elizabeth had the reputation of 
keeping the fountain of honour somewhat dry, her successor 
on the throne inclined to the other extreme, and scattered 
coronets in such a Javish manner that a waggish pamphlet was 
published which professed to teach the community * How to 
‘remember the names of the Nobility!’ Again, in the case 
of the Baronets of Ulster and Nova Scotia, there is good 
reason to believe that King James authorised the institution 
of the Order, nominally with a view to colonisation, but really 
that he might raise money in an easy way by the sale of 
hereditary titles. 

For the first ‘ Peerage’ relating to Scotland we are indebted 
to George Crawfurd, author of the * Description of the Shire 
‘of Renfrew,’ and of the ‘ Lives and Characters of the 
‘ Scottish Officers of State.’ His ‘ Peerage of Scotland ’—a 
folio volume of 502 pages—was published in 1716, and appears 
to have been carefully compiled from various authentic sources. 
A copy of the work, interleaved and bound in two volumes, 
was purchased from the author’s heirs by Mr. Cumming, of the 
Scottish Lyon Office. It contained various additions and 
corrections, probably made with a view to a second edition, 
which, however, the author did not live to issue. In 1764, 
Sir Robert Douglas published his * Historical and Genealogical 
* Account of the Peerage of Scotland,’ in a single folio volume, 
extending to 718 pages, with copper-plate engravings of the 
arms. 

‘Tf? he says in the preface, ‘ the most assiduous application for many 
years—if a painful inquiry into the public records and ancient chartu- 
laries—if an unwearied research after every degree of knowledge 
necessary for carrying on so arduous a task—if these have ony merit, 
or deserve the favour of the public, the author flatters himself this 
work, on perusal, will not be found deficient. The chief and principal 
point the author had in view, and the great object of his attention, was, 
in a plain and distinct manner, to deduce the history of each family 
from its origin to the present generation, and to ascertain their 
genealogy and chronology by indisputable documents.’ 


Considering the limited nature of his materials, the * Peerage’ 
of Sir Robert Douglas may be regarded as a very creditable 
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performance. His desire to obtain authentic information is 
clearly indicated in the advertisement relative to his ‘ Baronage 
‘of Scotland,’ published in 1798, in which he solicits those 
gentlemen who have not favoured him with an account of their 
families to transmit their ‘ writs or history’ along with the 
vouchers. He also refers to certain mistakes and omissions in 
the ‘ Peerage,’ which he hoped to rectify and supply in a con- 
templated Supplement. 

The second and only other edition of Douglas’s work appeared 

in 1813, under the editorship of Mr. John Philip Wood, in 
the shape of two folio volumes, together extending to upwards 
of 1,500 pages, with engravings of the arms of the peers. 
The royal charters quoted in the work are taken from the 
Register of the Great Seal down to the Regency of Robert, 
Duke of Albany, from Macfarlane’s MS. transcripts in the 
Advocates’ Library and other sources. An appendix embraces 
the creations of the titles in chronological order, with the 
destinations so far as ascertained, and other papers relating to 
the peerage. Since the publication of the first edition of 
Douglas in 1764, a good deal of light had been thrown upon 
the history of several important families, and many valuable 
additions and corrections were undoubtedly made by Mr. 
Wood; but seventy years have elapsed since his work was 
published, and during that period, to use the language of the 
author of § Popular Genealogists,’ 
‘a race of learned and accurate investigators have sprung up, who, 
approaching genealogy in a critical spirit, have brought entirely new 
resources to bear on it. Rejecting all that is not borne out by authentic 
evidence, they have applied themselves to the patient examination 
of the national records, the archives and chronicles of the monasteries, 
and the contents of private charter-chests. Each source has yielded 
its quota of facts, and these facts have been woven into genealogical 
biographies. Heraldry itself, after having been abandoned to coach- 
makers and undertakers, has again come into favour, having been found 
to be a valuable, if not indispensable, aid to the knowledge both of 
family and of national history.’ 


Let us hope, therefore, that a carefully compiled ‘ Peerage, 
not only of Scotland, but also of the two other divisions of the 
United Kingdom, may yet be preduced, written in a scholarly 
style, based upon the materials already referred to, and in- 
spired by the noble sentiment of the Scottish judicial oath: 
‘ The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ * 





* In the first volume of the ‘ Analecta Scotica? Mr. Maidment 
prints a selection of notes on Sir Robert Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ by the 
learned and accurate Lord Hailes, which do not seem to have been 
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Five years after the appearance of Crawfurd’s ‘ Peerage of 
* Scotland’ (1725), the first attempt at an account of the Irish 
Peerage was given to the world in the shape of a folio volume 
by Aaron Crossley, herald painter, of Dublin, now compara- 
tively scarce. It embraces a treatise on ‘ The Signification of 
‘most Things that are borne in Heraldry,’ and, according to 
some later writers, is not to be depended on; but, like all ori- 
ginal efforts in the same field, the work is entitled to be treated 
with indulgence. In 1754, encouraged by the success of 
Collins, an improved ‘ Irish Peerage, in four octavo volumes, 
was issued by Mr. Lodge, Deputy Keeper of the Records in 
Bermingham Tower, who appears to have consulted numerous 
important sources of information. A second edition of the 
work, in seven volumes, was published in 1789, by the Rev. 
Mervyn Archdall, Rector of Slane, in the diocese of Meath, 
and author of ‘ Monasticon Hibernicum.’ 

Prior to the appearance of the last edition of Collins in 
1812, numerous ‘ Peerages ’ had been published, of which we 
may mention those of Salmon (1751 and 1758), Guthrie 
(1763), Edmondson (1764), Kimber and Jacob (1766), Almon 
(1767-8), Barlow (1775), Debrett (1802), Brydges and Stock- 
dale (1808), and Playfair (1809-12). Much was expected 
from Guthrie’s ‘Complete History of the English Peerage,’ in 
which he was assisted by the well-known Ralph Bigland, 
Somerset Herald. The errors and absurdities, however, with 
which it abounds, are humorously shown up by Churchill in 
the following lines :— 


‘Ts there not Guthrie? Who, like him, can call 
All opposites to truth, and conquer all ? 








utilised by Mr. Wood. ‘His Lordship,’ says Mr. Maidment, ‘ appears 
‘to have had a thorough contempt for peerage writers, which is not to 
* be wondered at, as in general their works are little to be relied on. 
‘A true peerage,’ he adds, ‘would be really an interesting book.’ 
Among the valuable books and papers of the late John Riddell, now in 
the Advocates’ Library, are copies of both editions of Douglas’s ‘ Peer- 
‘age.’ The first edition, interleaved throughout and annotated, con- 
tains numerous additions and corrections. Various MSS. and papers 
bearing upon the descent of the Scottish nobility are also inserted. 
Wood’s edition—a large-paper copy—is similarly corrected and 
annotated, and Mr. Riddell has taken the greatest care to record the 
various sources, both printed and manuscript, from which he de- 
rived his invaluable information. Original MS. letters are inserted 
in several places. A living Scottish genealogist is understood to 
possess a copy of Wood’s ‘Douglas, interspersed with numerous. 
notes and emendations. 
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He calls forth living waters from the rock ; 

He calls forth children from the barren stock ; 

He, far beyond the springs of nature led, 

Makes women bring forth after they are dead ; 

He, on a curious, new, and happy plan, 

In wedlock’s sacred band joins man to man ; 

And to complete the whole, most strange but true, 

By some rare magic makes them fruitful too ; 

Whilst from their loins, in the due course of years, 

Flows the rich blood of Guthrie’s English peers.’ 
The elaborate production of Joseph Edmondson, ‘ Mowbray 
* Herald Extraordinary,’ and author of the ‘Complete Body 
‘ of Heraldry,’ consists of five folio volumes, and was originally 
published in numbers, the total cost being twenty-five cuineas. 
Some of the plates of arms, which are well executed although 
not in the best taste, were engraved by Francesco Bartolozzi, 
R.A. The Rey. Frederic Barlow, in the preface to his ‘ Com- 
‘ pleat English Peerage,’ quaintly informs his readers that, 
‘ as unbiassed authors, we shall not be afraid to pull aside the 
‘ ermine, to show the corruption which lies hidden behind; 
* and our reverence for truth will embolden us to disclose the 
‘ weakness of the head, even when encircled with the diadem’! 
The work contains translations of the mottos, for the benefit of 
unlearned readers, ‘a circumstance which has never been at- 
‘tended to in any other Peerage.’ William Playfair’s per- 
formance, entitled § British Family Antiquity,’ extends to nine 
quarto volumes, of which the first five embrace the respective 
Peerages of England, Scotland, and Ireland, while the remain- 
ing four treat of the Baronets, The author, who was a 
younger brother of the well-known mathematician, obtained 
patents for various inventions, engaged in numerous specula- 
tions, and was a prolific writer on politics and other subjects. 
His reputation as a genealogist, however, is not of the highest 
order. According to the late Mr. Maidment, he was a‘ whole- 
* sale manufacturer of pedigrees,’ and ‘ notoriously inaccurate 
‘as the compiler of the nine dull and ponderous tomes,’ to 
which we have already referred. Playfair informs his readers 
that some of the pedigrees in his ‘ Baronetage’ were compiled 
on the authority of a manuscript written a hundred years pre- 
viously ‘ by one whose certain knowledge reached back to the 
‘middle of the seventeenth century.” In other words, the 
manuscript in question was written about 1711, and the mys- 
terious author’s ‘ certain knowledge’ extended to 1650. Sup- 
posing him to have been ‘ threescore years and ten’ when he 
penned the manuscript, he must have been born about 1641, 
and consequently was only nine years of age at the date to 
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which his ‘ certain knowledge ’ is said to have extended. Play- 
fair coolly adds, that ‘in all essential particulars, the manu- 
‘ script agrees with the documents on record, and supplies 
* chasms with regard to facts of less importance’! A chasm 
in a pedigree is a somewhat serious blemish, but the author of 
‘ British Family Antiquity’ is equal to the emergency, and 
does not hesitate to supply the missing link. He elsewhere 
acknowledges that ‘ precision of circumstances’ is, in some 
cases, a good ground for suspicion, while in others it is the 
test of truth and reality. In the proof of certain transactions, 
precision is very properly regarded as highly important; and 
the fabricators of pedigrees frequently endeavour to impose 
upon credulous and inexperienced readers, by setting forth 
their fictions in very minute detail. 

Of existing ‘ Peerages,’ besides those of Burke and Foster, to 
which we shall presently refer, a few words must be said re- 
garding two old and popular publications, viz. Debrett and 
Lodge. In the issue for 1883, under the editorship of Dr. 
Robert H. Mair, Debrett’s ‘ Peerage and Titles of Courtesy ’ 
is said to have reached the venerable age of 170 years. On 
the assumption that the work had appeared annually, this 
would imply that its first publication was early in the eighteenth 
century. On referring, however, to Moule’s Catalogue, we 
find that John Debrett first entered the ‘ Peerage’ field in 
1802. The partner and successor of Almon, already referred 
to, he was a respectable bookseller in Piccadilly, and died in 
1823. It does not appear to whose ‘ goodwill’ Almon suc- 
ceeded ; but we presume that he also had one or more pre- 
decessors in the genealogical line, and that, on the strength of 
what may be termed an hereditary fiction, the editor of the 
latest edition of Debrett claims the highly respectable antiquity 
which is indicated on his title-page. Besides including a good 
deal of useful information respecting the collateral branches of 
the various peers, the work embraces upwards of sixty pages 
relative to their predecessors, and is illustrated with 600 wood- 
cuts of armorial bearings. In this handy small octavo volume 
of nearly 800 pages, the alphabetical arrangement includes: 
(1) surnames of peers; (2) their superior and inferior titles; 
(3) titles borne by their eldest sons; and (4) extinct, dor- 
mant, or abeyant peerages which are still represented in the 
female line; while the Appendix contains a series of useful 
indexes and other matter. The editor states in the preface, 
that during the past year he submitted proofs to every adult 
whose name is mentioned in the work and whose address he 
could procure, and that he received nearly 19,060 replies, with 
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marks of correction or approval. Accordingly, he appears to 
be fully justified in stating, on his title-page, that the work has 
been ‘personally revised by the nobility.’ Debrett’s ‘ Ba- 
‘ ronetage and Knightage,’ by the same editor—a volume very 
similar in size and style to the ‘ Peerage ’"—contains 800 armo- 
rial illustrations, and the edition for 1883 professes to represent 
the seventy-fifth year of publication. In the course of a speech 
in the House of Lords in April 1876, Lord Chancellor Cairns 
pronounced Debrett to be ‘a depository of information which 
‘ he never opened without amazement or admiration.’ 

The latest issue of the ‘Peerage and Baronetage of the 
‘ British Empire,’ bearing the name of Edmund Lodge, late 
Norroy King of Arms, is also for the current year, and con- 
stitutes the fifty-second edition, ‘revised and enlarged.’ It 
forms a handsome large octavo volume of nearly 900 pages, of 
which the first 656 are devoted to the Peers, and the remaining 
portion to the Baronets and Knights—the notices of the 
Baronets being very brief and unaccompanied by armorial 
bearings. The ‘Annual Peerage,’ which was first published 
in 1832 under the name of Mr. Lodge, had been compiled for 
more than a quarter of a century by three intelligent sisters 
of the name of Innes, the last of whom continued her con- 
nexion with the work till her death in 1856, at a very ad- 
vanced age, the Norroy King having predeceased her in 1839. 
For some years after her decease, the superintendence of 
*Lodge’s Peerage’ was entrusted to Mr. Edward Walford, 
the editor of ‘ County Families’ and other well-known genea- 
logical and antiquarian works. As a companion ‘ Genealogical 
* Volume,’ containing concise historical sketches of their an- 
cestry, is occasionally issued, the notices of the peers in the 
annual publication are comparatively short. The latest issue 
of the * Genealogical Volume’ was in 1859. Of the same size 
and style as the ‘ Annual Peerage and Baronetage,’ it consists 
of 870 pages, the same armorial illustrations being prefixed to 
each notice as in the annual publication. ‘ The earlier story 
‘ of the ancestors of the nobility,’ which the volume contains, 
although by no means exhaustive, is, on the whole, pretty 
satisfactory—sometimes extending to three or four closely 
printed pages, as in the case of the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Northumberland, while the notice of his Grace of Hamilton 
occupies nearly twice that space. Many of the memoirs, how- 
ever. do not exceed half a page, and are consequently very 
incomplete. The ancestry of the baronets is very briefly stated, 
three or four different families being sometimes summarily 
disposed of on a single page. Both Debrett and Lodge are 
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highly creditable compilations ; and, for ordinary purposes of 
reference, they are more easily consulted than either of their 
more bulky rivals. The fact of the one being now within 
thirty years of the close of its second century, and of the other 
having reached its fifty-second edition, is the most convincing 
proof that can be adduced of the high estimation in which 
these volumes continue to be held. 

The ‘ Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the British 
‘Empire,’ by Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms, is a 
much more elaborate production than either Debrett or Lodge, 
the volume for 1883 extending to nearly 1,750 royal octavo 
pages of double columns, and forming the forty-fifth edition of 
the work. The introductory portion (128 pages) embraces (1) a 
‘key’ to the work, in the form of an extensive and useful 
index, and (2) an account of the royal lineage, and other 
valuable information. About 200 pages at the end of the 
volume are devoted to the ‘ Spiritual Lords,’ foreign titles, 
tables of precedence, &c., while the Peerage and Baronetage 
proper occupies 1,420 pages. Unlike Debrett and Lodge, Sir 

3ernard mixes up the peers and baronets under one alphabe- 
tical arrangement, which we consider an objectionable and un- 
heraldic course. Although the baronets undoubtedly constitute 
a highly important body, it must be borne in mind that, 
notwithstanding their hereditary titles, they are merely com- 
moners, and ought therefore to be kept quite apart from the 
peers of the realm. Some thirty or forty years ago, a great 
clamour was made by certain members of the order respecting 
their supposed ‘privileges,’ which induced more than one 
competent authority to expose the utter groundlessness of 
their claims. These claims embraced the right to be styled 
‘honourable,’ and to carry a coronet and supporters in their 
armorial achievements; the wearing, on State occasions, the 
insignia of the ancient Eqguites Aurati (a thumb ring, gilt 
spurs, and the collar of SS); the holding of ‘chapters ;’ the 
same privileges at the universities as the nobility ; and the use 
of the title of ‘master’ by their eldest sons. Lvery herald is 
aware that the historical designation of ‘ master,’ which was 
probably derived from France, has been exclusively borne in 
Scotland, from the beginning of the fifteenth century, by the 
heirs apparent of certain noblemen, and is now confined to the 
eldest sons of barons and a few viscounts. Occasionally, 
according to Sir George Mackenzie, ‘ the uncles of lords, after 
‘the death of their elder brother, though he left a son, were 
‘called masters, till the nephew had a son; for which,’ adds 
the learned Lord Advocate, ‘1 know no other reason, but that 
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‘because they wanted a title they took this!” When the Scot- 
tish order of baronets was first established in 1625, a good deal 
of jealousy was shown by some of the ‘ minor barons,’ originally 
‘heritable counsellors to the king,’ in connexion with the 
question of precedency. An amusing illustration of this 
rivalry is given by Sir Andrew Agnew in his ‘ Sheriffs of 
‘Galloway.’ Dunbar of Mochrum, an old baron, and Sir 
William Maxwell, the first baronet of Monreith, being at a 
county meeting, the newly made baronet was going to take 
precedence. ‘ Mochrum before Monreith, Sir William,’ quoth 
the Laird of Mochrum, a tall and powerful man. ‘ Tut, tut, 
‘ Mochrum, do not stand upon ceremony ; I will send you a pipe 
‘of claret to drink my health. ‘ That is another matter, Sir 
‘William; pass on!’ Next time they met, the same scene was 
re-enacted; Sir William remonstrated, on which old Mochrum 
explained, ‘ The claret is all drunk, Sir William!’ Even in 
these later days, similar misunderstandings occasionally occur. 
Not many years ago, a worthy carpet knight, associated with 
the woollen trade, happened to meet an untitled military officer 
of good family at the house of an intimate and outspoken friend. 
When dinner was announced the new-fledged knight was pro- 
ceeding to walk out of the room before the son of Mars, when 
the host coolly held him back, saying, ‘ Na, na, the warrior 
‘ before the wabster (weaver) in my hoose’! 

To return to Sir Bernard. In his ‘ Prefatory Notice,’ the 
Ulster King informs his readers that the various memoirs of the 
peers and baronets are submitted to ‘ the revision of the fami- 
‘ lies themselves,’ and, pace Sir Egerton Brydges, it is difficult to 
imagine how any such work as a Peerage could be satisfactorily 
prepared without such assistance. We have good reason to 
believe that the editor makes considerable efforts to obtain ac- 
curate information, and year after year the volume presents 
evidence of improvement. 

To say nothing of certain serious omissions, Sir Bernard’s 
genealogy of the Queen in some of the earlier editions of his 
* Peerage’ was objectionably redundant, in respect of the fre- 
quent digressions into unimportant lines of female descent, for 
the obvious purpose of introducing very ordinary persons who 
happen to be descended from royalty, and who are therefore, 
as was alleged, entitled to quarter the royal arms. If space 
permitted, it would be easy to show that this preposterous 
doctrine is utterly opposed to the principles and practice of 
sound heraldry. In Scotland, at least, if any such individual 
should be rash enough to act upon the theory in question, the 
result might prove somewhat serious. In the words of an 
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eminent jurist and herald already referred to: ‘ By the civil 
‘law, he who bears and uses another man’s arms to his pre- 
‘ judice, vel in ejus scandalum aut ignominiam, is to be punished 
‘ arbitrarily at the discretion of the judge ; but he who usurps 
‘his prince’s arms loses his head, and his goods are confiscated.’ 
The erroneous assertion that the Harden Scotts, in the person 
of Lord Polwarth, are entitled to claim the male representation 
of the house of Buccleuch, is given by the author of * Popular 
* Genealogists ’ as an example of Sir Bernard’s inaccuracy. The 
same critic also refers to the pretty common occurrence of 
heraldic errors, the verbal blazon and the illustrative woodeut 
being frequently at variance. Thus a coat described as quar- 
tered is, in many instances, represented as a plain coat, only 
one of the quarters, and very generally the least important, 
being engraved in the illustration. It is gratifying, however, 
to be able to add that neither these heraldic irregularities, nor 
the redundancies in the royal lineage, occur in the more recent 
editions of Ulster’s ‘Peerage,’ in which, moreover, much 
greater accuracy appears in many of the genealogies ; and, as 
might have been expected, the Irish pedigrees are particularly 
complete and satisfactory. 

Certain pedigrees in some of Sir Bernard’s other genea- 
logical works have been repeatedly assailed ; and, in numerous 
instances, itis to be feared that the criticisms are by no means 
unfounded. The learned author already referred to devotes 
a very considerable portion of his little volume to a trenchant 
exposé of two notorious genealogies embraced in a compara- 
tively recent edition of the ‘ Landed Gentry,’ which we trust 
will have the wholesome effect of preventing the republication 
of any such glaring absurdities. One of the two distinguished 
families in question is seriously traced from a Roman lieutenant 
mentioned by Tacitus; and the existing representative is said 
to possess a marriage settlement dated in the twenty-first 
year of the reign of a more or less fabulous Scottish monarch, 
yclept Kenneth III. It unfortunately happens, moreover, 
that the names of both parties in this venerable contract per- 
tain to the male sex! The other family is described as having 
sprung from a valvassor of Aquitaine, claiming descent from 
certain Danish Vikinggars of the ninth century, whose ex- 
planatory exclamation ‘in the rude Latin of the day,’ respect- 
ing an ugly act of sacrilege, is alleged to have given rise to 
the patronymic of his house! The armorial bearings are in 
charming keeping with the pedigree, embracing as they doa 
dexter hand vested with a shirt-sleeve, presenting a tempting 
shoulder of mutton to a hungry lion—a somewhat startling 
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example of the heraldic debasement, of which Mr. Seton gives 
several ludicrous instances in his ‘Law and Practice of 
‘ Heraldry in Scotland.’ Had the author of the ‘ Landed 
* Gentry’ confined himself to such palpable ‘imaginations,’ 
serious criticism might have been regarded as wholly un- 
necessary ; but when a King of Arms represents the battle 
of Bannockburn as having been fought in the year 1448, 
besides giving two different dates to the less illustrious field of 
Beaugé,* it is surely time to remind him that historical 
inaccuracy cannot be treated with the same leniency as the 
self-evident genealogical fables to which we have referred. 
Of course, Sir Bernard’s official position, as the head of the 
Irish College of Arms, imparts a certain stamp of authority to 
his various publications, which they would not otherwise 
possess. Hence, in his case at least, the greatest care and 
caution ought to be invariably adopted in the investigation of 
the pedigrees transmitted to him for publication. Whether it 
can reasonably be expected that the editor of such an exten- 
sive work as the ‘ Landed Gentry’ should critically examine 
every genealogy that is placed in his hands is perhaps open to 
question. The mere unvouched assertion of the supposed 
representative of any family ought certainly not to be accepted 
as ‘gospel,’ even although such a course should render the 
editor liable to the charge of taking too uncharitable a view 
of human nature. That has long been the convenient plea of 
the so-called ‘ heraldic artists’ and ‘ professors of genealogy, 
who complacently prosper on the munificence of the nowveauz 
riches. It is much to be regretted that these unscrupulous 
adventurers are no longer liable to the salutary punishment 
administered to certain framers of false pedigrees in the six- 
teenth century—to wit, the loss of an ear. 

By a somewhat curious coincidence, the character of ordinary 
Peerage writers has been happily drawn by a distinguished 





* The battle-field of Beaugé, on the plains ef Anjou, has long been 
a favourite locality with amateur genealogists for the death of imaginary 
ancestors; and the numerous competitors for the honour of slaying 
the Duke of Clarence, in ug encounter, constitute an historical 
mystery, which oughi surely to be cleared up. Besides the gallant 
Ear] of Buchan, afterwards Constable of France, members of the 
families of Swinton, Carmichael, and Buchanan have been respectively 
represented as having given the death-blow to Thomas Plantagenet. 
Fordun mentions all these, except Buchanan, as having been collec- 
tively concerned in the duke’s slaughter; while the author of the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ attributes the deed to the Knight of 
Swinton. 
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namesake of Sir Bernard’s. ‘These gentle historians,’ says 
Edmund Burke, ‘dip their pens in nothing but the milk of 
‘human kindness. They seek no farther for merit than the 
‘ preamble of a patent or the inscription of a tomb. Every 
‘ man created a peer isa heroready made. . . . Every general 
‘ officer is a Marlborough; every statesman a Burleigh; every 
‘ judge a Murray or a Yorke.’ 

The last work to which we intend to allude is Mr. Joseph 
Foster's ‘ Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of the British 
‘ Empire,’ of which the issue for the current year forms the 
fourth edition. It consists of two handsome royal octavo 
volumes, embracing the Peerage and Baronetage respectively, 
and constitutes a formidable rival to Ulster’s annual publica- 
tion. The Peerage volume extends to nearly 900 pages, about 
100 of which are devoted to an index, a list of peers in order 
of precedence, and the lineage of the Royal Family, which is 
accompanied by several useful genealogical tables. 

Influenced, perhaps, by the example of the ancient heralds, 
who sounded their trumpets (hence Blazon) before declaring 
the bearings of the knights who presented themselves at the 
lists, Mr. Foster certainly does not fail, in his preface, to * blow 
‘ his own trumpet’ with great vigour, if not with very good 
taste, or even truthfulness. Among other things, he informs 
his readers that his ‘ Peerage’ is ‘gradually acquiring an increas- 
‘ ing reputation for possessing a greater amount of original 
‘ genealogical information than any other kindred work.’ 
Doubtless any competent critic will have little difficulty in 
discovering a good deal of very original information! And 
now, forsooth, he most ungratefully turns his back upon 
Douglas and Wood, in whom he elsewhere firmly trusts, and 
refers to their ‘ many inaccuracies,’ which he was not the first 
to detect. He writes as if he were the only genealogist who 
ever considered that the lineages and creations of certain 
Scottish peerages stood in need of revision. Thus, he com- 
placently regardshimself as the discoverer of the true destination 
of the Ruthven barony, to which Riddell devotes no fewer 
than ten pages in his smaller work on Scottish peerage law, 
published exactly fifty years ago! In the earlier editions ot 
Mr. Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ it was naturally to be expected that 
errors in names and dates should be pretty numerous ; but we 
were hardly prepared to find even an amateur genealogist mis- 
spelling an historic surname, converting a well-known English 
peer into an Irish representative, and pretixing ‘ Lady’ to the 
name of a baron’s daughter espoused to a commoner; to say 
nothing of other similar blemishes. 
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With regard to the genealogies of the peers, while the great 
houses of Hamilton, Norfolk, and Northumberland only occupy 
about two pages each in Mr. Foster’s volume, from three to 
three and a half pages are assigned to such comparatively un- 
important titles as Anglesey, Egmont, Charlemont, Moles- 
worth, Churston, and ele The ‘ bold Buccleuch’ is 
honoured with only a page and a half; the Duke of Montrose, 
Marquis of Exeter, Earl of Home, Barons Hastings and De 
Ros, each witha single page; and the titles of Strathmore, Le 
Despencer, and Torphichen with a considerably smaller space. 
If, again, we compare the amount of room allotted by Burke 
and Foster respectively to the three distinguished families of 
Derby, Abercorn, and Leinster—which we select as represen- 
tatives of the three different sections of the United Kingdom 
—we find that, roughly speaking, Sir Bernard devotes three 
pages to each of them, while under Mr. Foster’s treatment 
little more than one-third of that space is regarded as sufficient. 
In the notice of the Earl of Derby, Mr. Foster begins the 
lineage with Sir John Stanley who died in 1414, while Ulster 
furnishes particulars respecting seven or eight previous gene- 
rations, besides giving a much fuller account of most of the 
later representatives of the family, and especially of the last 
Earl of Derby, the distinguished scholar and statesman. Sir 
Bernard also introduces an interesting note relative to the 
origin of the crest, respecting which Mr. Foster is silent. In 
the case of the Duke of Abercorn, the early history of the 
family is very briefly stated by Mr. Foster, several generations 
being entirely omitted. Of the first five Earls of Abercorn, 
he condescends to mention only the first, from whom he jumps 
summarily to the sixth. Sir Bernard, on the other hand, is 
much fuller and more satisfactory, and devotes nearly half a 
column of small type to the Dukedom of Chatellerault. In 
the notice of the Lrish Dukedom of Leinster, it was naturally 
to be expected that the Ulster King should provide an interest- 
ing and comprehensive pedigree. When, however, we turn 
from the his toric houses of Stanley, Hamilton, and Fitzgerald, 
to the comparatively unknown, though highly respectable, 
peerages of recent times, the treatment of the rival genea- 
logists affords an equally ‘striking contrast of an entirely oppo- 
site character. Thus, while the notice of Baron Carrington in 
Burke does not extend beyond a page and a half, Foster’s 
pedigree occupies no less than three and a half pages. Burke 
begins one generation earlier, and also gives a much fuller 
account of the family proper than Foster, who occupies nearly 
three-fourths of his space with a detailed notice of six different 
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cadets of the family—most of them entirely unknown to fame 
—who still adhere to the world-wide patronymic of Smith, 
which was exchanged for Carrington by the head of the house 
in 1839. Not content, however, with the male descendants 
of these illustrious collaterals, Mr. Foster introduces the 
children of all the married daughters down to the latest birth 
reported to him in 1882. A younger son of one of the cadets, 
born in 1788, is transformed into a Pauncefote, and his 
descendants are also circumstantially accounted for, including 
three Silesian grandchildren, the offspring of a daughter. The 
wholesale specification of remote cousins and the female lines 
of descent may, perhaps, be intensely interesting to the parties 
immediately concerned, who, no doubt, dearly love to see their 
names recorded in a British Peerage ; but such minute details 
cannot possibly be edifying to the general public, who, in a 
professedly national work, would naturally much prefer the 
substitution of matter possessing historical interest. Many 
other examples could easily be given of Mr. Foster’s objec- 
tionable practice of abbreviating the ancestral and historical 
details of distinguished families, and of swelling out the later 
generations of unimportant genealogies. A certain noble Duke 
to whom we have incidentally referred has been so largely 
blessed in his quiver that he has been favoured with between 
seventy and eighty descendants; but only about one-half of 
these are honoured with a place in Mr. Foster’s pages, in order, 
we presume, to make room for the numerous Smiths, Browns, 
and Robinsons, who constitute a very important section of the 
population of the United Kingdom. 

The space occupied by Burke and Foster respectively in 
their notices of the Mar peerage is very much the same; but 
while Ulster assigns a separate article to each of the claimants 
—describing the one as Earl of Mar and Kellie, and the other 
as the Earl of Mar of the old creation, in the capacity of heir- 
general of his maternal uncle the ninth earl—Mr. Foster only 
acknowledges one Earl of Mar, in the person of the former. 
Our space will not permit us to enter upon the various in- 
tricate questions connected with this celebrated titular dis- 
pute; but we shall remark, in passing, that the resolution of 
the House of Lords is maintained to have been erroneous 
both in law and in fact by many competent judges. The 
question of jurisdiction in matters relating to the peerage 
of Scotland has long been anxiously considered by legal anti- 
quaries, and fresh interest in the subject has been lately aroused 
by the introduction of a Bill by the Lord Chancellor with 
reference to the election of Scottish representative peers. 
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Before the discussion which preceded the second reading of 
that Bill, a petition was presented by Lord Galloway which 
bore names ‘ representative of all the men learned in Scottish 
‘law and history.’ After stating several valid grounds for 
their application, the petitioners humbly prayed, ‘ That in any 
‘ legislation bearing upon the peerage of Scotland your Lord- 
‘ ships will provide for the jurisdiction of the Court of Session, 
‘subject to appeal to your right honourable House as a judi- 
‘cial tribunal; and that in the case of petitions relating 
‘thereto her Most Gracious Majesty be advised to direct 
‘ reference, in the first instance, to the said Court of Session.’ 
It cannot be denied that the views of the petitioners are almost 
universally held in Scotland by those who appear to have the 
best right to speak upon the subject ; and it is well known that 
similar ' opinions were entertained by ‘the great peerage lawyer, 

John Riddell, by the late Earl of Crawford, and by many 
other competent authorities who have passed away. It cer- 
tainly does not seem to follow that because all Scottish peers 
became British peers at the union of the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, their rights and privileges should necess: arily be 
regulated by the law ‘and practice applicable to the English 
peerage. The constitution of many of the Scottish peerages 
is entirely different from that of English peerages; and ac- 
cordingly, it appears to be both reasonable and desirable that, 

in the first instance at least, all questions connected with them 
should be discussed and considered by a Scottish judicature, 

in accordance with the principles of Scottish law, and the 
practice which prevailed before the Union. Such a course of 
procedure would be calculated to produce some highly bene- 

ficial results, including greater despatch in the settlement of 
claims, a considerable reduction in the relative costs, and a more 
satisfactory clearing up of most of the difficult points of Scot- 
tish peerage law. The tone of the discussion already referred 
to was all that could be desired. It is, however, to be regretted 
that the Chancellor's Bill is confined to the removal of only 
one of the two grievances for which a remedy was suggested 
by the Select Committee of the House of Lords, viz. the want 
ot an efficient mode of checking the votes of pretenders to 
peerages at the elections at Holyrood. The proposed re- 
moval of the major grievance—involving a return to the old 
practice of the Court of Session having at least preliminary 
jurisdiction in Scottish peerage claims— is unfortunately alto- 
gether ignored. In these days of scientific research, it is 
surely not desirable to perpetuate the expediency doctrines of 
Lord Mansfield, or the free-and-easy way in which, according 
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to Lord Campbell, the English law lords were in the habit of 
fulfilling their functions in the case of peerage claims. The 
remarks of the two eminent Scottish lawyers— Lords Moncreiff 
and Watson, who both took a prominent part in the debate— 
are well worthy of serious consideration ; and the conciliatory 
statement of the Lord Chancellor leads us to hope that the 
Bill will be so amended in Committee as to meet the views 
which we have ventured to indicate.* 

A very special feature in Mr. Foster’s ‘ Peerage’ is the 
style in which the illustrations of the armorial bearings are 
executed. Many of them are very spirited and effectively 
drawn. As favourable examples, we may refer to the achieve- 
ments of the Dukes of Athole, Leinster, and St. Albans; the 
Marquis of Drogheda; the Earls of Huntingdon, Crawford, 
Moray, Perth, and Zetland; Viscounts Monck and Mount- 
garret ; and Barons Braybrooke, Dormer, Zouche, Haldon, and 
Teignmouth. As a rule, the crests are large and prominent, 
in accordance with the practice followed during the best period 
of heraldry ; and the escutcheons are invariably free from the 
highly objectionable ‘ pothooks’ of the past and present cen- 
turies. Most sound heralds disapprove of the use of two or 
more crests, and their artistic treatment is always a difficult 
matter. This, however, is fairly well done in the achievements 
of the Earl of Warwick and Lord Polwarth, particularly the 
former; but no draughtsman on the face of the globe could 
make a pleasing representation of the armorial bearings of the 
Duke of Buckingham, with his gallery of jive crests, looking 
not unlike a set of nine-pins; or even of those of the Earls of 
Wharncliffe and Dufferin, who each carry three. A very 
startling heraldic anomaly appears in the case of Lord Had- 
dington’s crest—a plume of feathers issuing from a ducal 
coronet, which is placed upon a wreath! A propos of crests, a 
prudish critic might, perhaps, be disposed to question the 
applicability of the term ‘ proper’ to the female figure which 
surmounts Lord Clifden’s helmet, even although she happens 
to be ‘ crined.’ For this, however, Mr. Foster is not in any 
way responsible. 

In a good many instances the arms are disposed on a banner, 


* Since this article was written, the Chancellor’s Bill has been re- 
printed ‘as amended on report,’ but we are sorry to find that the 
power now granted to the Committee of Privileges to refer peerage 
claims to the Court of Session, for their consideration and report, is 
merely permissive; while the right of adjudicating on precedency 
questions—hitherto determined by the Court of Session—is transferred 
to the House of Lords. 
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of which the staff is held by one or both of the supporters. In 
some of these cases the crest is placed above, and in others at 
the side of the banner. As good examples of this arrange- 
ment, we may cite the bearings of the Dukes of Marlborough 
and Neweastle, and of the Earl of Dunraven and Baron 
Sandys. One of the most objectionable and unheraldic expe- 
dients in Mr. Foster’s illustrations is the frequent disposition 
of the coronet below the escutcheon, which is enough to make 
the good old Scottish Lyon King, Sir David Lindsay, turn in 
his coffin. In the case of Lord Eldon’s achievement, the base 
of the escutcheon rests upon the centre ball of the coronet, 
while the two other balls on each side are utilised for the hind 
feet of the guardant lions which constitute the supporters ! 
Should the ‘ Comic History of Heraldry’ reach a second edi- 
tion, we seriously recommend the author to take a hint from 
some of Mr. Foster’s grotesque illustrations. In numerous 
instances, we find a coronet without a helmet, and in others a 
helmet without a coronet. In a few cases the form of the 
mantling is, to say the least, eccentric; as in the bearings 
of the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Normanby, the Earl of 
Scarborough, and Baron de Clifford. When the couché shield 
is adopted, sometimes the dexter and sometimes the sinister 
chief is placed under the helmet, the latter being the arrange- 
ment warranted by heraldic practice. In all the engraved 
examples of couché shields in Laing’s well-known ‘ Catalogues 
‘of Ancient Seals,’ the sinister chief is placed under the 
helmet. In a good many instances, the couché arrangement 
is overdone, the escutcheon being much nearer a horizontal 
than a perpendicular position. 

The treatment of supporters is frequently very questionable. 
In many cases they are much too large in proportion to the rest of 
the achievement. The supporters of Lord Glasgow’s coat consist 
of aman and a lion, the former being head and shoulders 
higher than the latter. In the case of Lord Lytton’s achieve- 
ment, however, the magnitude of the supporters produces 
rather a good effect. We cannot say the same of those of 
Viscount Kenmure and Baron Fitzgerald (naked savages), 
whose lower limbs are so disposed within the confines of hatch- 
ments as to suggest the idea of great personal discomfort. 
Occasionally, the supporters, instead of carrying out the ori- 
ginal idea of sustaining the escutcheon, are placed quite above 
it, devoting their energies to the support of the helmet. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that this arrangement is 
occasionally to be found in ancient charter seals. In the case 
of Lord Bath’s achievement, the dexter supporter (a rein- 
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deer) is poised on the apex of a couché shield, throwing the 
entire responsibility of sustaining it upon his fellow, who is 
happily a powerful lion. One of Lord Barrington’s two 
griffins is apparently in the act of preparing to swallow the 
beard of the Capuchin, whose head constitutes the crest. The 
dexter supporter of Lord Sheffield’s shield—a regardant lion— 
appears to be naturally very much astonished by the shape 
and magnitude of its caudal accompaniment; and the heads 
of the greyhounds which support the escutcheons of Lords 
Ashburnham and Romilly are pointed upwards in a most 
unnatural manner ; in the latter case (where the crest happens 
to be a crescent) suggesting the idea that the unfortunate 
animals are barking at the moon! In many cases, where a 
stag forms either crest or supporter, the horns are extra- 
vagantly large, while the same animal is frequently very badly 
drawn. The Duke of Roxburghe’s two savages have the 
appearance of being engaged in an animated discussion over 
the top of the escutcheon ; while those of Lord Kimberley are 
evidently inspired by the injunction of the motto—* Frappe 
‘ fort’—their clubs being uplifted in a very formidable 
manner. 

As actual errors of blazon, we may mention that in certain 
quarters of the Duke of Buccleuch’s coat, the arms of France 
(three fleurs-de-lis) are disposed ‘one and two,’ instead of 
‘two and one,’ the latter arrangement being in accordance 
with the invariable treatment of three similar charges. The 
verbal blazon of Lord Normanby’s third quarter gives a bor- 
dure compony argent and azure, while in the relative illus- 
tration, the bordure is charged with fleurs-de-lis and ermine 
spots alternately. The mark of cadency (a crescent) in Lord 
Norbury’s shield is preposterously large, covering as it does 
the upper portion of the cross which forms the principal charge 
in the first and fourth quarters; while the escallops in the two 
other quarters are unlike any shell that ever was seen, bearing 
a much greater resemblance to large-headed nails with their 
points resting upon crescents. We have reason to believe that 
Lord Somers, with his double surname, is entitled to bear a 
quartered shield, whereas only a plain coat appears in the 
woodcut of his arms. The right of the premier Earl of Eng- 
land to quarter the arms of Chetwynd has been questioned 
by a very competent herald; who, on the other hand, objects 
to the omission of the bearings of Craggs in the escutcheon of 
Lord St. Germans. 

Mr. Foster’s ‘ Baronetage and Knightage’ is a volume of 
very nearly the same buik as his ‘ Peerage.’ The introductory 
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portion contains alphabetical lists of the Baronets of Ireland 
and Scotland, and a catalogue of all the Baronets of the three 
kingdoms, according to their precedence. The list of the 
Scottish Baronets is from a manuscript in the Advocates’ 
Library, by the well-known genealogist Robert Milne, and 
embraces some curious and valuable information. The fol- 
lowing note is inserted at the end of the letter C in Milne’s 
list :— 

‘Mr. John Bannatine, minister of Lanark, having taken charge of 
the sons of the Duchess of Hamilton, her Grace procured for him, as a 
reward, a warrant of this nature (i.e. blank patent of baronetcy), which 
he sold for 100/. to his parishioner, Carmichael. of Bonnington, who 
was at once recognised as a baronet. The title was held without dis- 
pute by his descendants till they became extinct in the male line, on 
the death of Sir William Carmichael-Baillie, of Lamington and Bon- 
nington, in July 1738.’ (‘ Genealogist,’ vol. ii. p. 66.) 

At the end of the ‘ Baronetage,’ Mr. Foster prints, under the 
designation of ‘ Chaos,’ a list of ‘ the more questionable as- 
‘ sumptions, which he has excluded from the main body of 
his work; and also a series of ‘explanatory notes’ relative to 
other doubtful pedigrees; in all, sixty-five cases. Every 
genealogist is aware that, unfortunately, no means have ever 
been provided, as in the case of peers, to ascertain a baronet’s 
right of succession, and it is well known that in consequence 
of the great looseness which formerly prevailed in the matter 
of * services,’ many soi-disant baronets—especially in the Scot- 
tish order—are more than questionable. Whether or not Mr. 
Foster is in every case correct in his suspicions, is, of course, 
another matter. For example, he excludes Murray of Philip- 
haugh from the Baronetage, apparently because Milne states 
that the patent is limited to heirs of the body; whereas, in 
point of fact, the patent is to be found in the Great Seal Re- 
gister, and it extends the succession to heirs male. Not a 
shadow of a doubt can exist as to Sir Reginald Cathcart’s 
right to his baronetey, and yet his is one of the titles which 
Mr. Foster has the audacity to call in question. If ‘ further 
* particulars are much required to substantiate the pedigree in 
‘the Baronetage,’ how is the infallible genealogist able to 
inform his readers that the Earl of Cathcart is apparently 
heir-presumptive to the baronetcy ? The title of Sir William 
Broun of Colstoun (erroneously printed Coulston by Mr. 
Foster) is also excluded from the body of the work, although 
acknowledged by Burke, Lodge, and other well-known genea- 
logists. Mr. Foster is not the only objector to the Broun 
baronetey, which has been a favourite target for the arrows of 
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various critics since the ‘service’ of the grandfather of the 
present baronet in 1826. We have reason to believe, however, 
that the right to the dignity is altogether unassailable. Again, 
it appears to be quite certain that John Malcolm of Balbeadie 
was in 1665 created a baronet, when a very young man, during 
the lifetime of his father; and probably the supposed doubt 
could be cleared up by reference to the family papers and the 
public records. On the other hand, however, it cannot be 
denied that a good many questionable assumptions have been 
properly relegated to ‘Chaos.’ Let us hope that at no very 
distant period some steps may be taken to place the entire order 
of baronets on a satisfactory ard unchallengeable footing. 

Asin the ‘ Peerage,’ we have several instances in the ‘ Baro- 
‘ netage ’ of undue prominence being given to certain compara- 
tively obscure families. Thus, under the notice of Sir Robert 
Peel, which extends to upwards of four pages, we find a de- 
tailed account of no fewer than five cadets ; while the pedigree 
of Sir Hickman Beckett Bacon, premier baronet of the United 
Kingdom, is disposed of in less than a single page; and such 
ancient families as Haggerston, Swinburne, Grierson, and 
Piers, are still more briefly treated. 

In the notice of Sir Walter Buchanan-Riddell, John Riddeil 
of Grange, in Fifeshire, is said to have married Helen, eldest 
daughter of Sir Michael Balfour, Baronet, Lyon King of 
Arms; but the only member of the Balfour family who ever 
wore the Scottish armorial crown was the well-known Sir 
James Balfour. In the same connexion, it is erroneously re- 
presented that the estate of Glen Riddell was inherited by 
John’s descendants, whereas it really passed to the elder line of 
thefamily. Again,in the genealogy of Sir Thomas Cockburn- 
Campbell, Mr. Foster states, in a footnote, that Mrs, Murray 
Allan was the ‘ only child’ of her father, John Campbell of 
Auchalader (usually spelt Achalader). In point of fact, 
however, she had a brother, Captain John Livington Campbell, 
of Achalader, who was thrice married and had issue. Under 
another title (Campbell of Aberuchill), it is stated that the 
father of the first baronet fell at the battle of Worcester, 
while he was unquestionably in his grave upwards of ten years 
before that event. If our space permitted, many similar 
blunders might easily be cited, which we trust will ere long be 
corrected, a course which has already been followed in regard 
to some of the more serious errors in the previous editions of 
the ‘ Baronetage.’ 

As in the case of the ‘ Peerage, the armorial illustrations are, 
speaking generally, very creditably executed; and in many 
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instances the drawing is vigorous and effective. Most of the 
couché shields are correctly placed, but a good many of the 
helmets are open to heraldic criticism, on the ground of their 
not being in the form usually assigned to baronets. The first 
and fourth quarters of Sir Coutts Lindsay’s escutcheon are said 
to be within a bordure charged with fourteen stars, ensigned 
with a pennon, which last condition really applies to thetent which 
constitutes the crest! The bordure of the Auchinbreck escutcheon 
is blazoned ‘ compony ermine and vert,’ while the accompanying 
woodcut represents it as counter-compony. In the case of the 
various Campbell coats, the arrangement of the gyrons is not 
uniform, the alternate tinctures being sometimes or and sable, 
and sometimes sable and or. Good heralds differ in opinion as 
to which of the two is the correct blazon, but the author of a 
Baronetage ought invariably to adopt either the one or the other. 

But for Mr. Foster’s presumptuous assertions respecting his 
heraldic arid genealogical infallibility, and the highly offensive 
manner in which he refers to certain well-known authorities— 
whose general accuracy and intelligence have never been 
disputed by competent judges—we should not have spoken so 
plainly of the many errors and weaknesses of a mere amateur 
in a perplexing field. To say the least, it is inconsistent for 
the author of a Peerage to acknowledge, in his latest preface, 
his obligations to the officials of the Scottish College of Arms, 
while, at the same time, he is circulating, over the length and 
breadth of the empire, reprints of certain ill-natured articles 
in one of his other publications, in which he attacks the Lyon 
King and his courteous and accomplished collaborateur with 
regard to a pedigree of the family of Marjoribanks, which is 
not possessed of much general interest. Mr. Foster goes the 
length of stating that ‘descents are “solemnly ” recorded in 
‘ pedigree form (in the Lyon Office), though absolutely devoid 
‘ of evidence.’ The points in question have been ably handled 
in a recent number of the Scottish ‘ Journal of Jurisprudence,’ 
to which reference may be made by anyone who happens to be 
interested in the dispute. Suffice it to state, however, that 
the Lyon Office pedigree still appears to be absolutely unshaken 
by Mr. Foster’s elaborate arguments. But our amateur ge- 
nealogist does not rest satisfied with an unwarranted attempt 
to throw discredit on the Scottish heraldic officials. In the 
preface to his ‘ List of Members of Parliament,’ when com- 
menting on the existing sources of information on Scottish 
genealogy and topography, Mr. Foster assigns the highest 
place to ‘ Wood’s Peerage by Douglas ’"—meaning, of course, 
* Douglas’s Peerage by Wood.’ We have already referred to 
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the character of that work as an authority, and accordingly 
do not require to return to the subject. But, besides unduly 
exalting ‘ Wood’s Douglas,’ Mr. Foster goes out of his way to 
depreciate the value of certain highly important publications. 
‘ Those great Club Societies,’ he says, ‘the Roxburghe, the 
Bannatyne, and the Maitland, who might have edited and 
‘ printed so much valuable material, have practically missed 
‘ their mark, by catering for the powerful few instead of the 
‘ majority of the nation.’ Such ludicrous and unintelligible 
criticism is altogether unworthy of notice. The omission of 
two other important Clubs, the Abbotsford and the Spalding 
—-to say nothing of the absurdity of associating the Rox- 
burghe (which merely printed literary rarities) with the Ban- 
natyne and Maitland Clubs—amply indicates the extent of 
Mr. Foster’s acquaintance with the best sources of genealo- 
gical information. With regard to his plea on behalf of ‘ the 
* majority of the nation,’ we have seen how Mr. Foster studies 
the interests of the British public in his treatment of historical 
and unimportant families respectively ; and we venture to think 
that more than enough has been said to indicate the leading 
motive of his modus operandi. Unfortunately the ‘ Peerage’ 
and ‘ Baronetage’ are not the only works compiled by Mr. 
Foster in which the most inexperienced critic would find little 
difficulty in detecting serious blemishes. As a single instance 
we may mention that one of the two fabulous pedigrees already 
referred to in our notice of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ appears 
in Mr. Foster’s ‘ Lancashire Families,’ published in 1873, 
eight years after it had been exposed by the author of ‘ Popular 
* Genealogists.’ He is not the only living genealogist who 
requires to be reminded, in the memorable words of John 
Riddell, that ‘true Genealogy is an austere, stern potentate, 
*‘ governing by unswerving rigid laws, founded on truth only— 
‘ knowing that thereby she can alone act with dignity and ad- 
vantage ; and not a reckless, loose nymph or Bacchante, who, 
in her frolics, gives vent to every flattering tale and fable, 
to cajole and unduly elevate the credulous for her own profit 
and the amusement of others, and to sallies of fancy and im- 
agination.’ 
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Art. iX.—1. L’ Ouverture du Fleuve Rouge au Commerce. 
Par J. Dupuis. Paris: 1879. 


2. Voyage au Yunnan. Par J. Dupuis. Paris: 1880. 


3. La Province Chinoise du Yunnan. Par EmMILte ROcHER. 
Paris: 1880. 


4. Histoire de [ Intervention Francaise au Tong-khing de 1872- 
1874. Par F. Romanet pu CaILLaAup. Paris: 1880. 


5. Across Chrysé. By ArcuiBALD R. CoLquHoun. Lon- 
don: 1883. 


6. The Golden Chersonese. By ISABELLA Birp. London: 
1883. 


OTHING is more stale and unprofitable than the retrospect 
of a spent Session. We therefore turn, without regret, 
from the laborious efforts and factious recriminations of the 
House of Commons, which scarcely deserve the name of 
politics, to the consideration of a political question of far more 
interest to the commercial classes of this country and even to 
the peace of the world. The measures taken and contemplated 
by the Government of France with reference to the States and 
territories contiguous to the French settlement in Cochin 
China have attracted public attention to one of the least known 
parts of Asia, and we shall devote the pages we usually assign 
to political questions nearer home to the consideration of affairs 
in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. One of the peculiarities of 
this subject is that very considerable steps have been taken by 
the French with an imperfect knowledge of the nature of their 
enterprise. The Government has been extremely reticent, and 
some of the leading journals of Paris treat the whole matter 
with a degree of levity and ignorance which is simply incon- 
ceivable. Yet several publications of interest have appeared 
in France on the subject, which we have quoted at the head of 
this article, and the earliest notices we have of the country are 
from the French missions. 

We need hardly say that we enter upon this discussion with 
no feelings of jealousy or hostility to France. On the contrary, 
if she succeeds in introducing civilisation, trade, and peace into 
the whole Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and in opening a route to 
South-Western China, Great Britain, which has by far the 
largest interest in the China trade, would be the principal 
gainer, as we shall presently show. But we must be permitted 
to say that the spirit of colonial enterprise in remote parts of 
the globe, which has recently been manifested by the present 
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French Government, appears to us to be entirely fictitious ; it 
has no real root in the country; and it has been prompted 
partly as a compensation for their diminished influence in 
Europe, and partly as a mode of exciting patriotic enthusiasm 
for the purposes usually described as ‘ political capital.’ Not 
one Frenchman in ten thousand cares a rush for the great 
names of Dupleix, La Bourdonnaye, or Montcalm, or even 
knows that Napoleon sold to the United States not only 
Louisiana, but the finest part of the North American conti- 
nent. The passion which founds colonial empires has no place 
inthe French heart. The idea of expatriation, which is attrac- 
tive to numbers of our own countrymen, is on the contrary 
painful and repulsive to the great majority of the French. 
The amour du clocher, as they term it, is one of the strongest 
and most universal sentiments of the French people. Hence, of 
all the States of Europe, at the present time, France is least 
given to foreign emigration and colonial enterprise. The stress 
produced by the excessive pressure of population in these 
islands, and in some parts of the continent, is unfelt in France. 
She has at her gates a vast territory in Northern Africa, to 
which the migration of the French in fifty years has been ex- 
tremely small. In point of fact, the impulse which has con- 
ducted the French within the last few years to Mexico, to 
Tunis, to Congo, to Madagascar, and to Tonquin, can be 
shown to take its rise in the speculations of a few adventurous 
individuals, who have succeeded in implicating the Govern- 
ment in their private affairs, and have sought to retrieve a 
personal disaster by a national intervention. When the 
patriotism of the Chambers is roused by some painful incident, 
the sense of honour ina high-spirited people prompts them to 
make sacrifices, which lead to no results; but if the genuine 
feeling of the French people, and even of the French army, 
could be ascertained, they would far rather stand aloof from all 
such hazardous and sterile enterprises which may insensibly 
draw them into difficulties of the most formidable character, 
not only abroad but at home. For it deserves to be borne in 
mind that none of the ephemeral governments which succeed 
one another in France is strong enough to support a reverse 
or a disaster. The Government itself collapses under it. The 
Mexican expedition contributed nota little to the unpopularity 
and embarrassments of the Second Empire ; and the rulers of 
the Republic may lay their account with this-—that whenever 
the day of reckoning comes, every mistake and every failure 
will be visited on themselves and on the form of government 
they wish to uphold. 
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The French people have been needlessly irritated by 
random and reckless statements that English interests must 
suffer from their success, and that the attainment of their objects 
in Tonquin will inevitably be followed by the introduction of 
their influence into Siam and Burmah, and by the establish- 
ment of a rival empire to our own on the borders of China. Such 
predictions are of the wildest kind, while they argue a strange 
want of faith in the capacity of this nation to hold its own in 
the markets and capitals of Asia. Inasmuch as the Treaty 
of 1874 between France and the King of Anam aimed at 
toleration and security to Christians, the opening of rivers 
to foreign trade, and the suppression of piracy, these three 
points were clearly beneficial to civilisation and humanity. If 
reliance can be placed on the reports of the French and 
Spanish Vicars-General of the Province, who are chiefs of 
the Missions in Anam, and who were both of them opposed to 
French military intervention, there is no region on the face 
of the earth worse governed than the territories of King Tuduc. 
The people are crushed by the exactions of the Mandarins ; 
frequent insurrections devastate the country; and the coasts 
are ravaged by a slave-trade of the most hateful kind, carried 
on by Chinese pirates. We cannot, therefore, feel the slightest 
sympathy for so detestable a native government, which is at 
once weak, corrupt, and tyrannical. 

England has no apprehension whatever from French suc- 
CESS ; “the more complete it proved the more would English 
commerce, and foreign influence as opposed to Chinese exclu- 
siveness, benefit by it. What she does apprehend, and what all 
those having a stake in the affairs of the far East dread to 
contemplate, i is that France will fail not so much even to carry 
her point, as to sustain the reputation of European superiority 
necessary to the maintenance of Asiatic peace. The effort will 
have to be so great and sustained that even a more determined 
people than the French might decline to prosecute the undertak- 
ing to a successful issue. Moreover the scene of the contest 
may become so extended, the passions of the Chinese not only 
against France but against all foreigners must be so inflamed 
by any hostile collision with a European Power, that the action 
of the French in Tonquin of which we have to trace the origin 
and course may entail calamities on Eastern Asia which are 
now unforeseen. Let us state as plainly as words can in the 
very commencement of our remarks that it is the possibility 
of the half-suecess or the failure of French plans in Anam 
which inspires us with alarm, and not any idle fear at the 
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chimerical scheme of their founding another Oriental Empire 
on the confines of India and China.* 

We shall now proceed to describe in some detail the strange 
origin of this Tonquin question. Our information is derived 
chiefly from the French works which we have placed at the 
head of this article, especially from the interesting volume of 
M. Romanet du Caillaud, published in 1880; and we would 
only observe that if we have occasion to comment with some 
severity on the conduct of French agents in Tonquin, the 
language we shall apply to them is not half so strong as that 
they have applied to one another, and the facts we cite rest on 
their own evidence and correspondence. 

To the readers of this Journal the question of French enter- 
prise and exploration in Indo-China will not come as a new 
theme. More than ten years ago, when the labours of the 
Commission for the Exploration of the Mekong had terminated 
with the discovery that the mighty river of Cambodia was not 
navigable, and that the fairest dreams of the French in Indo- 
China could not, therefore, be realised, we called attention to 
the fact that an expedition was about to start for the Songcoi 
and to break ground in another direction.t It was indeed the 
beginning of the Tonquin question in the enterprise of M. 
Dupuis and the expedition of M. de la Grée and Lieutenant 
Garnier. But in order to realise the exact position of affairs, 





* In the last edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ there is a 
valuable article on Cochin China from which we extract the following 
facts, which are of interest at this moment. The extent of the Empire 
of Anam is about equal to that of France. The population is estimated 
at ten or twelve millions. The delta of the Songcoi or Nhi-Ha is inter- 
sected by numerous channels and canals, of which a curious Chinese 
map was executed by order of the Emperor Kia-Tsing. It is copied 
in the ‘ Lettres Edifiantes.’ Hanoi is situated on one of these channels. 
None of them are deep, and, owing to the vast alluvial deposits of the 
rivers, the bar at the mouth of the principal entrance has only 54 feet 
in winter and 12 feet in summer. The climate of Tonquin, though 
better than that of Cochin China, is injurious to Kuropeans. Dysentery 
and wood-fever prevail. ‘The month of August is the hottest and the 
most unhealthy in the year. ‘The first treaty of the Anamese with 
France was concluded in 1787, when she acquired the peninsula of 
Tourane and the island of Pulo-Condore. In 1862 the Court of Hué 
ceded three provinces to France, and in 1874 three more, the French 
finding that their position on the coast at Saigon was absolutely 
worthless, unless they had access to Cambodia, in the interior of the 
country. 

¢ See article on Trade Routes to Western China in No, cclxxx. for 
April, 1873. 
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and to show the train of circumstances which have made the 
name of the Red River a household word in Paris, we must 
go back one step further, and include the journeys to Yunnan 
of M. Rocher from the one side and of M. Dupuis from the 
other. 

While M. Rocher was an official in the Customs Service of 
China, M. Dupuis had preserved the independence which better 
suited his character and plans. He arrived in China at the 
time of the last foreign war, and after the conclusion of peace 
established himself in a commercial capacity at Hankow. He 
there acquired a fluent knowledge of the language, and made 
that important place of trade the centre for a succession of 
tours which are said to have extended throughout fifteen of the 
eighteen provinces of China. He did more than learn how to 
converse in the official tongue; he succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of the principal officials. As far back as 1866 he 
was engaged in the purchase of arms and munitions of war for 
the Imperi ial authcrities. The outbreak of the Mahomedan 
or Panthay rebellion in Yunnan rendered the despatch of a 
supply of arms to the viceroy of that province highly desirable, 
and the offer of M. Dupuis to undertake the task was gladly 
accepted. M. Dupuis had been struck by the possibility 
that the river flowing into the Gulf of Tonquin, which was 
known to rise within the frontier of Yunnan, might prove sufli- 
ciently navigable to afford a short and convenient route to 
South-West China; and when the results of the Mekong Com- 
mission were first made known he resolved to prosecute this 
enquiry with the least possible delay. Me visited Yunnan 
in 1869, and again in the following year, when he resolved, 
although the rebellion was still far from being crushed, to return 
to Hankow through Tonquin. The difficulties of the j journey 
gave a further zest to the enterprise in the eyes of this hardy 
adventurer, and notwithstanding the warnings of the Chinese 
authorities he proceeded across Southern Yunnan to the valley 
of the Songeoi. He succeeded in travelling down that stream 
to the vicinity of Hanoi, and then returned to Yunnan to report 
that the navigability of the Red River was a fact beyond dis- 
pute. The Chinese authorities still engaged in that province in 
their struggle with the Mahomedans were naturally much re- 
joiced at the prospect of receiving a supply of arms by an easy 
and rapid road from Europe; and they gave M. Dupuis full 
powers to act as their mandatory, as w ell as a letter calling 
upon the officials of Anam as the faithful vassal of China to 
assist him in every way whenever he should endeavour to 
convey his stores and arms up the Songcoi into Yunnan. M. 
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Dupuis, it is true, had then only explored the upper course of 
that stream, but as no doubt was entertained that the lower 
portion was open to trading vessels he felt justified in declar- 
ing, on his return to Hankow in 1871, not only that the 
Songcoi was navigable, but that it was about to become an im- 
portant avenue of trade. 

M. Dupuis had thus not only established, to his own satisfac- 
tion at all events, the feasibility of the short route into South- 
West China from the Gulf of Tonquin, but, availing himself of 
the temporary difficulties of the Chinese authorities in Yunnan, 
had procured their assent to his bringing them a supply of 
arms by that route. M. Dupuis redoubled his efforts when he 
fancied that success was within his grasp, and hastened to 
France to buy the chassepots and the field artillery which were 
to enable Marshal Ma to overthrow the truculent despot of 
Talifoo. It was the autumn of 1872 before this enterprising 
commercial agent had collected his stores, and obtained the 
vessels to convey them to the Songeoi. At this point it became 
necessary to decide whether before starting on his journey M. 
Dupuis should apprise the Court of Hué of his purpose; and after 
anxious deliberation it was resolved on the advice of M. Senez 
that it would be unwise and would really invite failure to take 
any such step. M. Dupuis was, therefore, to proceed in secret 
to the Songeoi; and in order that his character as a Chinese 
mandarin might not be lost sight of, or confounded with that 
of a French emissary, he was to purchase vessels of his own in- 
stead of using the French man-of-war promised him by the 
Minister of Marine. The expedition was fitted out, M. du 
Caillaud informs us, at Shanghai and Hongkong; but as it 
was arranged in the interests and with the sanction of China it 
excited no opposition and attracted little attention. Yet the 
squadron mustered in all four vessels with an armed force of 
twenty-five Europeans and one hundred and fifty Asiaties, 
principally Chinese ; and it may be interesting to add that the 
supply of arms destined for Marshal Ma consisted of ‘ thirty 
* field-pieces, six or seven thousand rifles, and between twelve 
‘ and fifteen tons of material of all descriptions.’ M. Dupuis 
cast anchor off the mouth of the Songeoi on November 8, 
1872, when he found that the real difficulties of navigation 
as well as diplomacy were still before him. Thanks, however, 
to his own energy and to the cordial support and co-operation 
of M. Senez, M. Dupuis succeeded in finding a navigable 
channel leading into the main stream, and in due course an- 
chored his vessels outside Hanoi. The Anamese authorities 
were taken by surprise, and without instructions from Hué they 
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were unable to decide their proper course of action. M. Dupuis 
acted with prudence and determination. He allowed them an 
interval for the purpose of communicating with King Tuduc, 
and on the expiration of the specified time he procured some 
native boats through the assistance of his Chinese friends, who 
were influenced by his position as a mandarin, and by the direct 
order of a Chinese general named Chen, and having placed his 
stores in them he continued his journey up the Songeoi, leav- 
ing his larger vessels at Hanoi. His vigour paralysed the 
Anamese, and before they had resolved what to do he had 
passed beyond the reach of their power. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the enthusiastic reception he 
met with in Yunnan, which of course loses nothing in the 
hands of French narrators, or on the numerous commissions 
for a profitable trade with which he retraced his steps down 
the Red River. ‘ The water route through Tonquin had been 
‘ completely traversed, and its navigability effectually demon- 
‘ strated,’ such was the declaration made by the French 
explorer on his return. It remained to accomplish the most 
difficult task of all, to keep it permanently open by disarming 
the opposition of Anam without wounding the susceptibilities 
of China. Marshal Ma is reported to have offered to send 
an army to subdue the valley of the Songcoi, but M. Dupuis 
rejected the porposition through a patriotic impulse to secure 
the monopoly of this region for France. Perhaps he also had 
an intuitive perception that the complaisance of Chinese 
officials was due to their temporary difficulties, and would 
prove short-lived when they had passed away. M. Dupuis 
preferred to rely upon himself and on the support of his own 
Government, and the successful despatch of a supply of salt 
after his return to Hanoi led to the expectation that things 
would gradually settle down and that the trade would con- 
tinue. What M. Dupuis had been glad enough to obtain as 
a Chinese official, he was resolved to keep as a commercial 
agent for himself and the French Government; and it is most 
necessary to remember this fact, as it supplies the explanation 
of the change which has taken place in the sentiments of the 
Chinese since 1872. 

While M. Dupuis had been thus busily engaged in demon- 
strating the navigability of the Songcoi, his friend the naval 
officer, M. Senez, had drawn up a scheme of policy to make 
the Court of Hué dependent on France and to give his 
Government the practical command of the Tonquin delta. 
The scheme could not be found fault with for want of bold- 
ness or comprehensiveness. The King of Anam was to be 
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compelled to sign a treaty of the closest amity, and six 
strategical points in the lower course of the Songcoi were to 
be occupied by the French and garrisoned with a force ‘ of 
‘ eighteen companies of marine infantry, six batteries, and 
‘ twelve mitrailleurs.’ In addition to this garrison there was 
to be a strong naval squadron ‘of six despatch boats, eight 
‘or ten gunboats, and of from fifteen to eighteen steam 
‘ launches armed with a four-pounder apiece.’ This garrison 
was more considerable than it might appear, and would have 
numbered at least five thousand Frenchmen, a force which no 
French Government has ever contemplated as being perma- 
nently required for keeping open a small water-way in a 
remote region. Indeed, at this very time the then Minister 
of Marine in Paris had declared that he would not hear of the 
smallest military occupation of Tonquin. Yet such, on M. 
Senez’s own showing, was the force needed to hold the 
French position in the country, and he had the lowest 
opinion of Anamese opposition, and completely ignored that 
of China. We have given the opinion of M. Senez more 
prominence than perhaps it intrinsically deserves, because his 
official report forms the basis of the present action of M. 
Challemel-Lacour and his colleagues; but as a matter of fact 
it is hardly worthy of this consideration, for among the pro- 
posals made are fanciful suggestions to stir up a rebellion 
among the Tonquinese and to put arms in their hands, as well 
as to deport all the officials of Hué to the convict station of 
Pulo Condore if they raised objections to the carrying out of 
their plans. But let us resume the thread of events. 

The success of M. Dupuis—for notwithstanding the per- 
sistent efforts of Anamese diplomacy he remained with his 
ships anchored off Hanoi, where he purchased from Chinese 
residents several houses, thus gaining a foothold on land—and 
the bold schemes of M. Senez induced the Saigon authorities 
to give the subject close attention; and they were easily per- 
suaded by the deeds and words of these agents that success 
was to be attained, and that only a slight effort was required 
to add a vast and flourishing dependency to the French Re- 
public. At this very conjuncture, when the authorities in 
Cochin China were pondering over the attractive prospect, 
two circumstances combined to hasten them towards decisive 
action. The one was the rumoured intention of both Germany 
and England to interfere in Tonquin, which, we need hardly 
say, was utterly baseless; the other, the intelligence that a 
rebellion was about to break out in that country against the 
authority of King Tuduc. ‘These additional inducements 
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proved irresistible, and the French hastened to assert them- 
selves for the first time as a Government and in an official way 
in the affairs of Tonquin. They did not doubt for a moment 
that where an individual like M. Dupuis had not failed they 
would achieve complete and enduring success. 

The interest in the subject now passes from M. Dupuis to 
the accredited representatives of France in Indo-China, who 
in the person of Admiral Dupré resolved to assert their rights 
on the Songcoi. Two war-vessels were directed to proceed to 
the scene of the approaching struggle; and as the bad health 
of M. Senez, to whom the command was first offered, detained 
him in Europe, the expedition was entrusted to M. Francis 
Garnier, the most capable and intrepid of the French explorers 
in that region. With the appointment of Garnier the most 
brilliant and encouraging period of French action in Indo- 
China began, but the reader will have little difficulty in 
perceiving that the success was due solely to the energy of the 
French commander, and that any expectations of its proving 
durable could only end in disappointment. Garnier was 
already known to fame as the author of the official account of 
the exploration of the Mekong, which had resulted in demon- 
strating the impossibility of making that great stream a means 
of communication with the interior. In that work he had 
taken the opportunity to express some very strong opinions to 
the effect that French policy had been too long subservient to 
that of England, and that if the French Government acted 
with proper discretion it might easily become the most powerful 
moral force in the Far East and the real arbiter of the de- 
stinies of the nations bordering the China seas. Garnier’s 
views were not of a kind to admit of close contact with the 
hard facts of the position in Cochin China; but it is essential 
to bear in mind that the policy entrusted to him for reali- 
sation was to secure the strong places of Tonquin so that 
French interests might be preserved during the critical period 
foreseen to be approaching in Anamese affairs. Garnier was 
all in favour of proceeding with due deliberation, and he de- 
precated the open employment of force as calculated to lead to 
the active intervention of China. His remarks are so in- 
structive on this point that they deserve to be specially re- 
corded. 

‘ An expedition without an ostensible object will probably cost us 
unlooked-for interventions. What should we do if, for instance, the 
Court of Pekin were to order, at the request of the Anamese Govern- 
ment, the troops of Yunnan to march down into Tonquin in order to 
defend it against our invasion? ‘Those troops are armed with the 
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rifles and mitrailleurs sold them by M. Dupuis; they have also Euro- 
pean instructors. Moreover, if conquest is such an easy matter, ad- 
ministration is a task of difficulty; and we absolutely lack the neces- 
sary staff for it. Would it not be preferable, therefore, for us to pose 
as the champions of the rights of the Hué Court, and to impose upon 
it, in return for our protectorate, the opening of Tonquin to commerce? 
We should thus place ourselves in an absolutely unassailable diplo- 
matic position.’ 


M. Garnier’s advice was taken, and his proposed plan of 
proceedings was followed ; but, as will be seen, the accompany- 
ing events were not of a kind to insure any satisfactory re- 
sult for them. Towards the end of October he reached 
the Songcoi with two gunboats and a small force of marine 
infantry and artillery under his command, and with carte 
blanche for his instructions. While M. Dupuis had carried 
his point as the mandatory of China, M. Garnier came in the 
character of the champion of King Tudue against refractory 
subjects and the pirates of the Songeoi. In the prosecution 
of this new policy it was clearly seen how inconvenient and 
dangerous the claims of China might become, and all the 
efforts of the French officials were directed to the task of re- 
pelling her pretensions. From this point of view M. Dupuis 
was a hindrance to their plans, and he would have been repu- 
diated and abandoned had the Chinese attempted to assert 
themselves in the province by his instrumentality. Indeed an 
express provision was made for sending him, if necessary, out 
of the country. 

But although M. Garnier came to Tonquin with these 
amicable intentions in the cause of Tuduc, he met with a very 
cold reception and found little sympathy on the part of the 
Anamese officials. Perhaps they knew or surmised that the 
secret sympathies of the French officers were with the Ton- 
quinese literates then on the eve of rebellion; and they were 
much more inclined to resent than to welcome the assistance of 
foreigners in performing their own duties. The French officer 
laboured under the disadvantage of having throughout a 
double policy. On the one hand he was to promote the 
authority of Tuduc, on the other he was to coquette with the 
aspirations of the people and to do his best to discover some 
eligible candidate of the old native dynasty to the throne. 
The French may see in this the proof of an astute policy ; 
but ordinary people will only be disposed to think that they 
did not know their own mind, or what exactly they were 
striving for. 

The attendant circumstances of this expedition were not 
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auspicious, for it began with the loss of one of the gunboats. 
However, Garnier was not the man to be deterred by such 
an incident, and although he had lost the greater portion of his 
stores he proceeded towards his destination. On the Songchi 
eanal, which connects two channels of the river and affords 
the most convenient approach to the capital, he had his first 
interview with M. Dupuis, who was made to clearly under- 
stand that his individual interests must be subordinate to the 
policy of France, whatever form it might take. M. Garnier 
then wrote officially: ‘ M. Dupuis shows himself full of patriot- 
‘ ism and good sense, and readily defers to all my instructions.’ 
The reception which awaited M. Garnier at Hanoi was far 
indeed from being cordial. The authorities hardly deigned to 
take any notice of his arrival, and it was only after a long 
delay that a mandarin of low rank appeared to point out the 
place of residence which had been selected for the French 
Mission. The house was a wretched inn situated in the centre 
of the town, unsuitable not less from its position than on 
account of its meagre accommodation. To the energetic re- 
monstrances of M. Garnier, who forced his way into the 
citadel, and obtained an audience in person, the Anamese were 
constrained to yield, and for ‘this unsuitable and inconvenient 
‘inn’ was substituted a large and commodious building 
outside the town, constructed for the use of the students at 
the public examinations. A period of uncertainty followed, 
marked by messages to and from the Songcoi and Hué, but 
without bringing the relations of France with the Anamese 
nearer to a satisfactory basis. The French candidly admitted 
that their main object was to open Tonquin to commerce, and 
they claimed their right to do so under one of the clauses of 
the treaty of 1862, which opened the port of Ba-lat to French 
vessels. But Tuduc’s representative disclaimed the power, 
and certainly did not possess the inclination, to meet the French 
officer half-way in this matter. It was a question, he said, 
to be decided at Hué, not at Hanoi. All the tact and energy 
of M. Garnier fell to the ground in face of the non possumus 
of Tuduc’s lieutenants; and as the hostility of the mandarins 
was daily becoming more openly proclaimed, the French officer 
resolved to turn to the other side of his instructions and to 
assert the claims of France in the teeth instead of by the aid 
of the Anamese. To quote his own words :— 

‘I have resolved on this striking action. On November 15 I 
will attack the citadel. I will arrest the Marshal, and send him to 
Saigon in one of Dupuis’ vessels which I will borrow for the occasion. 
I will then officially proclaim at Hongkong and along the whole coast 
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of China this country open to commerce, and the customs will supply 
me with the means of carrying on the government.’ 

In the course of a few short weeks, French policy had thus 
veered round from one of friendship towards Anam, to un- 
concealed and unqualified opposition. The change suited 
M. Garnier, as it enabled him to see exactly what he had to 
do, and how to adjust his means towards accomplishing it. 
There then ensued a brief series of events most satisfactory to 
the French, and for a short space of time it seemed as if they 
might attain their object by the conquest of the Tonquin delta. 
On November 19 Garnier presented an ultimatum, to which 
no reply being accorded, he resolved to attack the citadel. 
The force of which he could dispose was limited, consisting of 
188 Europeans, 24 Asiaties, and eleven pieces of artillery ; but 
its superiority over the five or six thousand badly armed and 
inexperienced Anamese in the citadel was obvious and quite 
incontestable. Early in the morning of the day following the 
despatch of the ultimatum the assault was delivered, and the 
resistance encountered was so insignificant that in less than an 
hour the citadel was in the possession of the French. This 
prompt result was greatly assisted by the vigorous fire from 
the gunboats, and by the co-operation of some of M. Dupuis’ 
Chinese soldiers. The French lost not a man, killed or wounded, 
while the Anamese left two thousand prisoners in their hands, 
besides eighty killed and three hundred wounded. From so 
signal a victory it was only natural that the French should 
expect to draw the greatest possible advantages, and M. Garnier 
freely gave the rein to his ideas on the subject of a mighty 
colonial empire for France in Indo-China. The capture of 
Hanoi was followed by that of Haidzuong and Ninbinh by 
still smaller naval detachments, while M. Garnier established 
his quarters in a sacred palace within the citadel, reserved 
for the exclusive use of the King of Anam, and from which he 
issued proclamations still declaring that France only wished 
to establish her protectorate in the interests of that ruler. 
Since the days of Cortes and Pizarro we do not remember to 
have heard of a more daring exploit than the capture of these 
iarge citadels by a handful of French seamen and marines. 

Although M. Garnier’s first achievement had been so com- 
pletely successful and easily obtained, it very soon became 
clear that the resistance of the Anamese was far from being 
crushed, and that they were preparing to oppose, after their 
own fashion, the further operations of France. While 
M. Garnier was obliged to leave Hanoi in order to attack 
Namdinh, called by the people ‘the neck of Tonquin,’ the 
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scattered Anamese soldiers had assembled in the country 
beyond the capital, and had enlisted many of the Black Flag 
Chinese into their service for the express purpose of driving 
out the French. Namdinh fell into his hands, but not without 
resistance and some loss to the assailants. The victory was 
scarcely assured, when alarming news from Hanoi recalled the 
French commander to the capital. The Anamese garrisons 
had collected and taken the field, while a still more formidable 
enemy had appeared i in the Black Flags, who were Chinese 
rebels of the province of Kwangsi driven out by the Imperial 
commanders at the time of the suppression of the Taeping 
rebellion, and possessing a military capacity and personal 
courage far above the untried soldiers of King Tuduc. The 
success before Namdinh, instead of being decisiv e, would have, 
it was seen, to be confirmed by another signal victory ; and 
when Garnier reached Hanoi on December 18, he found the 
enemy rendered confident by several failures on the part of the 
French to dislodge them from their position, and his own men 
correspondingly discouraged and exhausted by much marching 
and continued fighting. It was imperative to strike an im- 
mediate blow ; and even the commencement of negotiations for 
the signature of a treaty of peace with the Court of Hué could 
not prevent the prosecution of military plans. These proceed- 
ings of M. Garnier were strongly disapproved by M. Philastre, 
who was then in char ge of the negotiations at Saigon. On 
December 6 the followi ing letter was addressed by him to 
Garnier :— 

‘Mon cher Garnier,—Quand j’ai regu votre lettre, elle m’a jeté dans 
la plus profonde stupéfaction. Je croyais encore que c’¢taient 1a de 
vaines menaces. Avez-vous donc songé a la honte qui va rejaillir sur 
vous et sur nous quand on saura qu’envoyé pour chasser un baratier 
quelconque, et pour tacher de vous entendre avec les fonctionnaires 
anamites, vous vous ¢tes alli¢é & cet aventurier pour mitrailler sans avis 
des gens qui ne vous attaquaient pas et qui ne se sont pas défendus? 
Le mal sera irréparable et pour vous et pour le but que Il’on se pro- 
pose en France.’ 


When this letter reached Hanoi, Garnier had already paid 
the penalty of his rashness with his life. 

The Anamese garrisons and their Black Flag allies had no 
inclination to refrain from pushing home their advantage 
against the foreigners ; and their attitude became so menacing 
that it was only a question of awaiting their attack in the 
citadel or of going out to engage them. It wason December 21, 
only thirty-two days after the capture of Hanoi, that the 
French were called on to defend that citadel against the attack 
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of the large native force which had gathered from all sides 
for their destruction. Their efforts were successful, and the 
local levies were driven back with loss; but when the French 
assumed in turn the offensive, the Black Flags only retired 
into the shelter of the bamboo thickets, and made fresh front 
again. Garnier led in person the van of the pursuers, and, 
with eighteen men and one four-pounder, he placed himself on 
the traces of a worsted but savage foe of several thousands. 
Carried away by his own impetuosity, Garnier led the ad- 
vance, regardless of obstacles and of the enemy. The gun 
had soon to be left behind, and several of his men to guard it, 
while others were detached to protect the flanks and to drive 
back any scattered bodies of the enemy. When he arrived 
in front of the principal stockade, where the Black Flags 
had mustered in force, only three of his men were present to 
support him, and even these had been outstripped by their 
active commander. The appearance of the French officer 
seems to have either so surprised or so terrified the natives 
that for a moment they meditated flight, but they recovered 
from their panic, and when Garnier slipped in endeavouring 
to cross their palisade they stabbed him repeatedly with their 
spears, and carried off his head as a token of their victory. 
Too much indignation must not be vented on this barbarous 
proceeding, as it is the practice in that region, and the native 
soldiers of M. Dupuis had treated a chief of the Black Flag in 
precisely the same way only a few days before. 

The death of Garnier signified nothing more or less than 
the failure of the French plans, which he alone understood, 
and which only his energy rendered at all possible. Garnier 
possessed in a remarkable degree those qualities of self- 
reliance and resolute determination which not less than a high 
order of courage are necessary to the pioneers of commerce 
and empire in Eastern lands. As he himself used to say, if 
he had been born an Englishman he would have done good 
service, and accomplished something that would have endured. 
But had he been a Clive, he could only act according to his 
lights for the attainment of a very obscure object with ex- 
tremely imperfect means, and his courage appears to have been 
allied to a singular absence of judgment and good faith. 
Whether they better appreciated the difficulty of the under- 
taking, or, as Garnier’s admirers insist, lacked the nerve to 
carry it out, his successors set themselves to the task of coming 
to as satisfactory an arrangement as they could with the 
Anamese Government, and thought that both the honour and 
the interests of France would be well served if the evacuation 
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of the delta could be carried out under cover of a favourable 
treaty with the Court of Hué. 

These new arrangements were entrusted to M. Philastre, 
who, although rewarded at the time, has ever since been made 
the object of the indignation of those persons who are interested 
in the occupation of Tonquin. To him was entrusted the 
difficult and thankless task of winding up an operation that 
the French Government of that day had the good sense to 
see could not be successfully prosecuted with the forces and 
attention it could spare from more important matters. Such 
arrangements are best completed with despatch, and in the 
early part of January, 1874, Ninbinh, Namdinh, and other 
places were evacuated by the French, and restored to the 
Anamese forces. Still more important negotiations were in 
progress at Saigon, where a treaty of peace was concluded on 
March 5—arraché is the term applied to the transaction by 
M.‘ du Caillaud—by which Tuduc bound himself to conform 
his foreign policy to that of France, who in turn recognised 
that sovereign’s complete independence. This instrument, 
therefore, at one blow repudiated the suzerainty of China, and 
established the virtual protectorate of France. M. Rheinart 
was sent to Hanoi as the representative of the Republic, but 
his term of residence was very brief, and he finally withdrew 
from the Tonquinese capital in the following June. With his 
departure, the first active intervention of France in the valley 
of the Songcoi terminated, and it might have been thought 
that her experiences were such as to prevent a renewal of the 
adventure. As M. du Caillaud expresses it, ‘our magnifi- 
*cent achievements were annihilated in a few hours, and 
* Tonquin, of which we possessed the fairest provinces, passed 
* again under the abhorred yoke of Hué.’ 

There was one circumstance in connexion with the retire- 
ment of the French which added to the significance of their 
discomfiture, and which attached a stigma to their name among 
the natives. The French had, as we have seen, veered from 
one policy to another, and had shown themselves undecided 
whether they should support a national rising, or stand by 
Tuduc and the Government of Anam. Although they adopted 
the latter course, they went so far in encouraging the Tonquinese 
to revolt that Garnier’s campaign was still in progress when 
the symptoms of a rebellion revealed themselves in the north- 
eastern districts of the country. The people proclaimed their 
intention to restore the family of Li, which had previously held 
the throne, and they felt so thoroughly convinced of French 
support that they embroidered their standards with the words 
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Famille des Lé. There is no doubt that the French mission- 
aries were the principal agents in stirring up this popular 
rising, for they saw in the expulsion of the Anamese, and in 
the restoration of a native dynasty, the last chance not oniy of 
advancing the political ends of France, but of insuring the 
triumph “of C hristianity.* The insurrectionary movement 
reached its height during the negotiations of M. Philastre, and 
it so far promoted the policy of the French that it induced the 
Hué Government to cast aside its usual procrastination and to 
hasten the signature of the Treaty of Saigon. The French 
would not have obtained the favourable terms of that tre aty 
but for the apprehension of the Anamese at the insurrection 
spreading throughout Tonquin, which compelled the latter to 
arrange their difficulty with France before the extent and for- 
midable character of this rising were revealed. The French, 
therefore, distinctly benefited at the time from their coquetting 
with national aspirations, but the too confiding natives were 
left to pay the penalty of their trust in their European sympa- 
thisers to the vindictive lieutenants of King Tuduc. Nor was 
this all. The French officers on the Songcoi co-operated with 
the Anamese in attacking the rebels who had been led to revolt 
by their specious promises and flattering representations. The 
awakening of the people from the delusion they had nursed on 
the subject of French support was rude, but it was effectual ; 
and henceforth they declared that they * would rather die than 
‘trust again to the Frenchmen’s treacherous promises.” M. 
du Caillaud again sums up the situation with a force and 
eloquence that justify the quotation of his sentences. 

‘Such was the end of that insurrection, which, if France had even 





* Our limits forbid us to enter, on the present occasion, on the very 
curious early history of the Christian missions to Cochin China and 
Tonquin ; but a full account of them and of the history of Tonquin 
will be found in the sixteenth voiume of the ‘ Lettres Edifiantes et 
‘Curieuses’ of the Jesuit fathers, published in Paris in 1721. The 
mission to Tonquin was for many years one of the most flourishing 
attempts to propagate the Christian faith. It was founded in 1627 by 
Father Rhodes and Father Marquez, 5.J., who were Portuguese priests. 
They were aided by the French ; and at one time the mission boasted 
of 200,000 converts, and the number of Anamese Christians is still 
large. But in 1721 a ferocious persecution broke out, and several of 
the fathers were cruelly martyred, It also appears from these narra- 
tives that the relations subsisting x between China and Tonquin have 
been for the last eight hundred years of the most intimate character, 
and that the dynasty of Li enjoyed the special protection of the Court 
of Pekin. 
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only preserved her neutrality, might practically have placed in her 
hands the protectorate of Tonquin. We fought those very people who 
proclaimed themselves our allies, working thus after a fashion to be of 
the greatest possible use to our enemies. And then when the Court of 
Anam violates unceasingly the treaties and conventions which it has 
concluded with us, we carry out those very treaties and conventions in 
the way which will be most unfavourable to our influence. Behold 
the melancholy result of the policy appropriately inaugurated by the 
evacuation of. the citadels of the delta!’ 


The evacuation of Tonquin could not purchase the good- 
will of the Anamese authorities; but although they chafed at 
the claims of France, they did not feel able to refuse the 
ratification of the Treaty of Saigon. The northern province 
was opened to foreign trade, and very soon European vessels, 
but very rarely those of France, began to visit the port of 
Haiphong, which has become the principal centre of the out- 
side trade. But although the trade grew, France neither 
directly nor indirectly derived any benefit from it, and the 
following melancholy avowal is wrung from M. du Caillaud 
himself :— 


‘Only the Chinese and those having close commercial relations with 
them have benefited by the opening of Tonquin. There is no French 
commerce there at all. During the nine months following September 
15, 1875, the harbour of Haiphong received English ships, German 
ships, and Chinese ships, but not a single French vessel. Moreover, 
notwithstanding the privileges with which Saigon is invested by the 
Treaty of Commerce, the merchandise imported from that harbour into 
Tonquin does not exceed for that period the insignificant sum of 23,800 
francs, whilst that imported from China, from Hongkong principally, 
was one hundred and forty-one times greater, and amounted to a sum 
of nearly three and a half millions of francs. And with regard to the 
export trade of Tonquin, Saigon has had a still smaller share ; it did 
not receive at that period a single piastre of merchandise from that 
State, the exports of which, valued at two million francs, were all 
destined for Hongkong and China. These results were certainly not 
those we promised ourselves from the opening of Tonquin to com- 
merce.’ 


Meanwhile the fortunes of M. Dupuis, the discoverer of the 
Songeoi route and the real author of the French interference 
in Tonquin, had been reduced to the lowest ebb by the change 
in the policy of his Government. In the days of his prosperity, 
when he had a fleet riding on the Songcoi, when he possessed 
more or less the goodwill of the Chinese, and when he felt 
confident that France was going to carry out a great mission 
in Indo-China, M. Dupuis had advanced a claim against the 
Anamese authorities for an indemnity of ten thousand taels, 
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more than three thousand pounds sterling, for each month that 
he was delayed in his commercial operations. His claim against 
the lieutenants of Tuduc rose by leaps and bounds; and, 
according to his own statement, it sprang in some incompre- 
hensible manner from two to five hundred thousand taels, an 
enormous sum, considering the small extent of the trade of 
Tonquin and the very limited capabilities of M. Dupuis as a 
commercial agent. Of this sum he never received a fraction, 
and when summarily ordered by Admiral Dupré to leave 
Tonquin in 1874 his ships and stores were seized to defray 
the charges and demands of the crews. M. Dupuis returned 
to Paris a ruined man, but he has ever since been engaged in 
impressing his wrongs on those in power; and in January, 
1880, he had the satisfaction of receiving a favourable com- 
munication from a Commission of the Chamber which had 
reported on his case, that he had ‘an undoubted claim on the 
* Governments both of France and of Anam.’ The claims of 
M. Dupuis for compensation supplied a convenient theme for 
asserting the moral rights of France, and enabled her to bring 
the gre ater pressure to bear on the Court of Hué; but it is 
only fair to state that M. Dupuis derived no personal benefit 
from the prominence again given to his harsh treatment and 
misfortunes in the official utterances of the Government. The 
unsatisfactory reports from the consuls at Haiphong and 
Hanoi, the stagnation of French trade, and the continued per- 
secution of the Christians in Tonquin, all served to direct 
increased attention to the subject, and to make it clearer than 
ever either that the French plans must be abandoned or that 
some vigorous step should be taken to give them effect. 

In 1881, therefore, Captain Rivitre was sent as Com- 
mandant- Gener ral to carry out, by the show if not by the 
employment of force, the policy which M. dk Kergaradec had 
been unable to realise. He, too, was to act, like Garnier, in 
the name of Tudue, to which course — France was doubly 
bound by her own protestations as well as by the treaty of 
1874; but he was also instructed to thy ‘consi in his 
power to strengthen and encourage ‘ the natural sympathy of 
* the people of Tonquin for France.’ Captain Riviére arrived 
at the scene of his labours with these ideas impressed upon 
him, that the Anamese Government was as weak as it was 
perfidious, and that the Tonquinese were filled with a desire 
to place themselves under the protection of France. He 
had also to carry out the stipulations of the Treaty of Saigon, 
which was to give effect to the sovereignty of King Tuduc as 
against all opponents whatsoever. But on his arrival he was 
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brought face to face with the realities of the question, and the 
first things he had to admit were that, while whatever popular 
sympathy may have existed had vanished, the Anamese 
officials were united in their determination to resist the pa- 
tronage and to thwart the proceedings of the French. Their 
sentiments were tersely expressed by the Governor of Nam- 
dinh, who replied to Captain Riviére’s summons with, * Why 
‘do you come here? If you want to fight, let us fight ; 
‘ otherwise stay away.’ Captain Riviére tried negotiation in 
order to obtain a foothold at Hanoi, but he was soon compelled 
to resort to force, and the incidents of his campaign almost 
exactly resemble those of Garnier’s. Like his predecessor he 
had to storm the citadel of that town, like him also he had to 
seize by force the other places of the delta, and like him he 
perished in a skirmish outside Hanoi when endeavouring to 
disperse the gathered forces of Anam and Tonquin. 

Having now traced the course of events in Tonquin from 
the period of the first intervention of France there to the dis- 
aster last April, we have next to consider what objects the 
French have before them, and how they propose to reward 
themselves for so many labours undertaken without any de- 
finite purpose or careful calculation. There remains also the 
most important point of all, whether the French possess the 
means or the method to attain their objects, and to make their 
protectorate over Anam a reality in face of the combined 
opposition of that State and of China. French writers find it 
so impossible to separate the facts from their fancies, that the 
same writer tells us precisely opposite tales on different pages. 
The name of the French is admitted to have become syn- 
onymous in the minds of the natives with falseness and the 
cowardly abandonment of their cause; yet in the following 
paragraphs even the most intelligent of their writers record a 
series of hopes and expectations in flat contradiction with the 
facts they have already admitted. ‘ While restoring the Li 
‘ dynasty to Tonquin, France will leave it only the honours of 

royalty, and reserve for herself its power, thus imitating 
English policy towards the rajahs of India. All military 
authority especially ought to be reserved in her hands. With 
such precaution a greater number of French soldiers would 
not be required to guard both Lower Cochin China and Ton- 
quin than the former alone. Troops raised in Tonquin itself, 
and formed partly of the Muong mountaineers and partly of 
Anamese, could be sent to occupy the colony of Saigon; while 
the greater number of our own troops would be stationed in 
the more salubrious climate of Tonquin.’ 
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Such are the hopes which even the increasing bitterness of 
popular animosity, and the necessity to send six thousand 
French troops from Europe, have not dispelled ; and on which 
it is expected to rear in Indo-China that empire which Dupleix 
failed to establish in Hindostan. No doubt also is experienced 
as to the enormous natural wealth of both Yunnan and Ton- 
quin. Latent and available resources are identical in the eyes 
of French exploiteurs; and in this new El Dorado, French 
merchants are only to ask and to have. Here again the facts 
and the theories are in flat contradiction. The small trade that 
has sprung up since the ratification of the commercial treaty in 
1875 has passed through the hands not of Frenchmen, but of 
Englishmen, Germans, and Chinese. It is instructive to re- 
member that very much the same thing was said of Saigon 
twenty-two years ago, when Lower Cochin China was annexed 
to the French dominions, as is said to-day of Tonquin. It was 
only after much deliberation that the territory at the mouth 
of the Mekong was selected as the site of the new Imperial 
Colony in preference to Tonquin; but Admiral de la Gran- 
dicre thought ‘ that he could attract to Saigon, a city laid 
‘out for half a million inhabitants, the important commerce 
‘which is carried on by caravans between Laos, Burmah, 
‘ Tibet, and the western provinces of the Chinese Empire.’ 
Saigon was, therefore, to check the nascent prosperity of 
Rangoon, and to rival the commercial activity of Hongkong 
and Singapore; and there were just as good grounds for 
predicting this as there are now for prognosticating a great 
future fora French colony in Tonquin. But what are the 
facts in connexion with the development and present condition 
of Saigon, which has enjoyed during twenty years every pos- 
sible advantage that the direct encouragement and patronage 
of the Government could secure for it? The trade amounts in 
the aggregate to four millions sterling, and the principal export 
is rice, while the requirements of the garrison and European 
community represent a very large proportion of the imports. 
France herself only takes one-tenth of the exports, supplying 
in return one-seventh of the imports; the bulk of the trade 
being in the hands of the English and Chinese. These facts 
cannot be expected to be palatable to our neighbours, but they 
are true and cannot be altered. There is no reason why the 
same course of events should not be repeated under precisely 
the same circumstances in Tonquin should the French succeed 
in holding their ground there. ‘The Paris authorities would do 
well to listen to the counsel of men of experience and calm 
judgment on this subject, instead of to the sanguine views of 
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men who have staked their fortunes on the commercial future 
of the Songcoi route. Were they to do this, they would turn 
to the reports of men like M. Dierx, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Saigon, who declared that ‘ in that French 
‘ colony French commerce was without a present and without 
* a future ’—a despairing statement which is borne out by that 
observant and amusing traveller, Miss Bird, in her latest book 
of travels. On her way from Hongkong to the ‘ Golden 
‘ Chersonese,’ this lady landed for a day at Saigon and explored 
the place. 

‘On my weary way I was overtaken by a young French artillery 
officer, who walked with me till we came upon an empty gharrie, and 
was eloquent upon the miseries of Saigon. It is a very important 
military station, and a sort of depét for the convicts who are sent to the 
(comparatively ) adjacent settlement of New Caledonia. A large force 
of infantry and artillery is always in barracks here, but it is a most 
sickly station. At times 40 per cent. of this force is in hospital from 
climatic diseases, and the number of men invalided home by every 
mail steamer, and the frequent changes necessary, make Saigon a very 
costly post. The French don’t appear to be successful colonists. . . . 
I do not envy the French their colony. According to my informants 
Europeans cannot be acclimatised, and most of the children born of 
white parents die shortly after birth. The shores of the sea and of 
the rivers are scourged by severe intermittent fevers, and the whole of 
the colony by dysentery, which among Europeans is particularly fatal.’ 

Such being the undoubted facts in connexion with the con- 
dition of Saigon, it becomes the more instructive to consider how 
far the present hopes of the French with regard to Tonquin 
are similar to the equally confident anticipations of Admiral 
de la Grandiére on the subject of Saigon. In the first place it 
is anticipated that the delta of the Songcoi will prove a more 
salubrious station for Europeans than the estuary of the Me- 
kong, but even in this respect it is only a question of degrees 
of insalubrity between the two places. Then there is the 
enormous mineral and agricultural wealth of Tonquin, which is 
the chief granary of Anam, as well as the centre of vast coal- 
fields long coveted by the Chinese. More than all, there is the 
short and convenient water route by the Red River into Yun- 
nan and South-West China. M. Dupuis is content to make 
assertions on these points, and therefore his statements neither 
carry conviction nor lend themselves to quotation. M. Rocher, 
however, gives a very full and interesting description of that 
part of the great province of Yunnan which would be chiefly 
affected by the opening of the Songcoi route to commerce ; and 
his statements command the more consideration as he shows 
throughout his volumes that he does not despise local difficul- 
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ties or overlook the low condition to which Yunnan has been 
reduced by the bitter and protracted civil war which only 
terminated ten years ago. It is significant to compare the 
statements of this traveller and those of Mr. Colquhoun on the 
subject of the two routes by the Songcoi and the Sikiang. 

‘Manhao, situated on the left bank of the river at the foot of the 
mountain Wang-taipu, has no administrative importance whatever ; 
but it is there that the further transit of the merchandise is arranged 
both for inland traffic and for the sea. At the time of our passing 
through it, there were not more than fifty families present, of whom 
two-thirds were natives and the rest came from Yunnan or other 
provinces. Established in the place for a long time, they represent 
business houses of Hongkong, Canton, or Macao. <A great part of the 
village is occupied by large sheds, where the merchandise is stored 
prior to being sent to its destination. From the establishments and 
organisation which even now exist, the great commercial activity and 
the large business transactions formerly carried on, when this trade 
route was perfectly free and open, may be inferred. Since the inter- 
ruption in navigation, commerce, having no outlet in this direction, has 
betaken itself to some extent to the Canton river, so that many esta- 
blished houses here have been compelled to suspend their operations.’ 

Mr. Colquhoun came to the exactly opposite conclusion, that 
trade had been diverted from its natural channel by the Si- 
kiang to the Songcoi, but as he wrote ten years later it is pro- 
bable that the experience of the English traveller confirms the 
accuracy of what the French writer stated. Mr. Colquhoun 
in the main bears out what M. Rocher says about the extra- 
ordinary mineral wealth of Yunnan, although he is disposed to 
contradict what that gentleman has written about the agricul- 
tural fertility of its eastern districts, and to assume that the 
really productive portion of the province is that lying nearest 
to the Burmese frontier. The main point is to ascertain the 
opinion of the latest traveller on the subject of the resources of 
Yunnan. 

‘The only accounts that we have had of the province, with the 
exception of that of the French expedition, have been from journeys 
through the northern region, which is a poor and sterile country, where 
the character of the country and people is greatly inferior to that of 
the south,’ 

It is rather strange that Mr. Colquhoun should so completely 
ignore M. Rocher, whose volumes give us a very graphic 
account of the province of Yunnan, probably the best we 
possess in any language. 

‘In the north the province is wild, broken, and almost uninhabitable, 
on account of the heavy mists, fogs, and rains. In the tangle of 
mountains there are few valleys to arrest the eye. The population is 
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wretchedly poor and sparse, living chiefly on maize—for the country is 
too mountainous for the production of rice. Maize is the ordinary 
food, rice an article of luxury. Other cereals are cultivated in small 
quantities. Tea and tobacco of the poorest quality are found here and 
there. There is no commerce or industry.’ 


Mr. Colquhoun then draws a glowing picture of the south 
and south-west, which at one place he describes as ‘ rich and 
‘as a rule thickly populated; ’ but his own experiences of it, 
as he records them, were widely different, and the valley 
which he calls the richest district in Yunnan was, when 
he passed through it, a plague-stricken and deserted plain. 
Our present purpose, however, is not to pick holes in Mr. 
Colquhoun’s statements and theories, which would not be a 
very difficult task, but to quote his evidence as a contrast 
to the accounts of French travellers. The probable truth is, 
that the exportable wealth of Yunnan is solely mineral, which 
is at present barely developed, and which can never become a 
profitable industry to any large extent until the internal 
means of communication in this province have been vastly 
improved, or until the Chinese officials cordialiy consent to 
the mines being worked, as well as to an active trade across 
the frontier. Neither Yunnan nor Tonquin is a country 
where any large trade can be created without corresponding 
outlay and patience, over and above the unknown point of 
whether it is possible, on any terms, to obtain the assent of 
the Pekin Government. The French altogether overlook 
the fact that even M. Dupuis never had any direct relations 
with the Central Government. He received his instructions 
and authority from its embarrassed lieutenant against the 
Mahomedans, the so-called Marshal Ma, who was moreover a 
renegade Mussulman himself. If, therefore, the French con- 
template prosecuting this enterprise because they believe that 
there is another India to be won in the border lands of China 
and our Eastern Empire, they are really pursuing a chimera. 
Tonquin itself might be a more paying, although a far less 
peaceable, colony than Saigon; but it would have to be that 
in a very large degree to defray the cost of an increased 
garrison and of a heavier responsibility. 

The radical fault of the French policy in Tonquin and in 
similar matters of colonial enterprise is, that they start on the 
assumption that trade will follow in the wake of territorial 
acquisition and State interference. Our neighbours expect 
that by constructing a colonial empire to order, they will suc- 
ceed in procuring profitable markets for their home products ; 
and although repeatedly disappointed, they seem to possess 
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such an inexhaustible supply of hope that they go on antici- 
pating in the old way. But the only good work Governments 
can do is to follow in the track marked out for them by 
commerce; and whatever the French may succeed in accom- 
plishing in Tonquin, it will not be their merchants and manu- 
facturers who will benefit by it, but those of England, China, 
and Germany. The known facts speak for themselves; and 
were the French to resort to a policy of protection, they would 
only exclude other traders at the price of effecting the ruin of 
their possessions, which are kept alive by the commercial 
enterprise of other nations. The more enlightened French 
writers are in their calmer moments not blind to this fact, 
and nothing can be nearer the truth than the following 
admissions of M. du Caillaud :— 

‘Is there really any cause to feel astonished at there being, prac- 
tically speaking, no French commerce in our possessions in Indo-China ? 
At Saigon the greater number of French merchants are the official 
contractors; all the higher branches of commerce are in the hands of 
the Chinese. In Tonquin, as we have just seen, it is through Hong. 
kong that the greater part of the imports come, and it is also to that port 
that the principal exports are directed. Hongkong has also from the 
first been connected with Tonquin by a regular line of steamers. 
Certainly one would have supposed that the treaty of March 15, 
1874, was intended to protect the extension of French trade towards 
Tonquin and Central China. But the only Frenchman (Dupuis) who, 
from his position and experience, was in a way to profit by it, and to 
cause his country to immediately profit by it, has been crushed and 
ruined. If ever the route of Tonquin acquires the importance which 
it ought to have, it will be Hongkong that will benefit by it; it is on 
that English town, and not on our colony in Saigon, that the trade 
with the interior of China will pivot. A nous la dépense, aux autres 
le profit !’ 

But while it is important, in order to understand the present 
position of this question, and to have some idea of how much 
wider this complication will yet spread unless it be summarily 
checked, to know the course and the motives of French policy 
in Indo-China, those facts are of minor importance in com- 
parison with the probable action of the Chinese Government 
in face of French aggression in one of the emperor’s depen- 
dencies. The first point of which it is necessary to feel con- 
vinced is, that Anam is a dependant of China, and that its 
vassalage is a substantial fact and not a figment of the imagina- 
tion. In support of this there are the tribute embassies 
every four years, duly recorded with all their proceedings and 
accompanying ceremonies in the pages of the ‘ Pekin Gazette,’ 
and the investiture of the sovereign on his accession to the 
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throne by Imperial Commission. The latter event took place 
in 1847, on the occasion of Tudue coming to the throne, but 
that is so long ago that it appears to be forgotten. There is 
no similar excuse for overlooking the former fact, as there is 
resident at Tientsin at this very moment a special embassy from 
Hué, charged with the task of imploring the protection of the 
Pekin Government against the aggression of France. A 
number of competent authorities have expressed opinions on 
the subject; but perhaps the statement that will carry most 
weight is that of M. Dupuis himself. 

‘The suzerainty of China over Anam has been disputed in these 
later days. The right exists beyond doubt and question ; the investi- 
ture was granted by the Court of Pekin at the accession of the last 
sovereign of Anam, Tuduc, just as it was at the accession of the 
preceding sovereigns. The details of the ceremony have been pre- 
served by M. Pellegrin, who records how the Anamese sovereign made 
five salutations to the missive containing the emperor’s good wishes 
and notice of investiture.’ 


There is, therefore, not the shadow of a doubt that the de- 
pendence of Anam on China exists as a fact; it is claimed by 
Pekin and admitted at Hué. The important consequence 
follows from this, that the Chinese Government has a right to 
a voice in all questions affecting the political status of Tuduc’s 
dominions, and France can therefore only sever the tie con- 
necting these two States at the risk of incurring the mortal 
enmity of the Chinese. We have seen how in the first place 
French policy sought to avail itself of the moral influence of 
China in order to force the Anamese to open the Songcoi 
route to trade; but it very soon became clear to the French 
officials that the Chinese were not to be bought off, and that 
the endeavour to make a eat’s-paw of them would only result 
in increasing their influence, and in giving fresh effect to their 
authority. When M. Dupuis recounted the difficulties he had 
experienced in conveying his supply of arms up the Song- 
coi, Marshal Ma at once proposed to send an army to occupy 
the course of the river down to the sea. The extension of 
the Chinese Empire could be advantageous to neither the com- 
mercial nor the political aims of France, and M. Dupuis enjoys 
the credit of obeying a patriotic impulse when he declined a 
proposition that might have benefited himself. 

If the French began by using the moral advantages of an 
alliance and complete agreement with the Chinese, they very 
soon conceived it to be part of their policy, first to overlook, and 
then to deny the suzerain rights of China. The treaty of 1874, 
which was either obtained from the ignorance of the Anamese 
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commissioners of its significance, or from the embarrassments 
of Tuduec owing to the rebellion in Tonquin, sought to anni- 
hilate at a stroke the rights which China has acquired from 
antiquity, and which she has preserved with the most scru- 
pulous care and exactitude. The second article of that treaty 
recognised ‘the sovereign rights of the King of Anam, and 
‘his complete independence of every foreign power what- 
* soever.” Admiral Dupré boasted that this clause extinguished 
the suzerainty of China over the country. But that was not 
the view taken at Pekin. The treaty was not communicated 
to the Chinese Government until the following year. On 
June 10, 1875, China protested and declared, as she has never 
ceased to declare, that she refused to recognise a treaty which 
infringed upon her rights and authority over a vassal state ; and 
this protest was emphatically repeated by the Marquis Tseng in 
1881 and 1882. But if the French thought by this stroke of 
diplomacy to put an end to the connexion with China, Tuduc 
either did not read it in that light, or failed to act upon it. 
Certainly the tribute missions to Pekin continued to be sent 
with regularity and at the proper seasons; and there was 
nothing to show the Chinese Ministers of State that a European 
Government had absorbed one of the vassal states of the 
empire, or that it sought to arrogate to itself the privileges 
of the Dragon Throne. But when Captain Riviére attacked 
and stormed Hanoi, in April 1882, there was no longer any 
possibility of concealing the fact, that the French were deter- 
mined vi et armis to establish their authority in the Tonquin 
delta at the expense of the sovereignty of Anam and the 
historic claims of China. Whatever euphemisms might con- 
tinue to be employed, the successful development of their policy 
would mean nothing short of the effacement of Tuduc’s 
Government. It was at this stage of the question that the 
progress of the French expedition began to attract attention 
in China, and that enquiries were set on foot to ascertain for 
the information of the Pekin Government what France was 
doing in its dependency on the southern borders. 

While the progress of French arms attracted the attention 
of Chinese statesmen, it also aroused Tuduc to the danger of 
his authority being annihilated, and in consequence he addressed 
a letter of supplication to Pekin for support in resisting the 
pretensions of France. There is as little room for doubt on 
the point that Tuduc had the right to make this demand on 
the Chinese ruler, as there is that the latter can claim the 
vassalage of Anam; and in the document referred to, Tuduc 
lays stress on the long-standing and unvarying fidelity of his 
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family to its engagements. There is no reason to suppose that 
the emperor’s advisers, who have always insisted on the faith- 
ful observance of their engagements by the tributary king- 
doms, will so far set precedent at defiance and escape responsi- 
bility by refusing to perform their part of the contract, and 
sanction the turning of a deaf ear to the prayers of a dependant 
in distress. Were they to do so, were they even to allow such 
prudential considerations to throw a doubt on their capacity to 
successfully resist a powerful aggressor, to interfere with the 
discharge of what is clearly their obvious duty, there would 
be an end not merely to the suzerainty of China, but to the 
whole system which preserves that empire from disintegration. 
The Chinese have been able to retain the privileges of past 
greatness, and to wield a fascinating influence over their neigh- 
bours, because they have never allowed any timid diffidence as 
to their power to make their action hesitating and to mar the 
consistency of their political pretensions. ‘There have been 
times within the last generation when the most intelligent and 
well-disposed foreign observer abandoned hope as to either the 
existence or the integrity of the Middle Kingdom surviving a 
combination of storms and disasters without parallel in history. 
But even at the worst stage of that accumulation of internal 
commotion and popular sedition, there was no abatement in 
the proud claims of the Dragon Throne. If rebellion was 
successful throughout three-fourths of the empire, there was 
still in the capital, in the undeviating lines of the Imperial 
system which, apart from all question of the dynasty, would 
continue to exist and to be handed down like the undying 
spirit of the Lamas of Tibet, the same fixity of purpose, the 
same wide-reaching and comprehensive claims to supremacy 
among the states of Eastern Asia as there were at the hap- 
piest and most prosperous era of its history. The storms have 
now passed away, and the danger has been weathered without 
even a change of dynasty. The people are as contented as 
any Asiatic people can be, and China has no danger to appre- 
hend within the wide-stretching dominions which are only 
limited by those of England and Russia. Is there the least 
reason to suppose that at a moment of conscious strength and 
of visible achievement she will be inclined to waive any of 
those claims which she refused to abate in the worst hour of 
peril, or at the lowest extremity of embarrassment? Yet, 
unless she is prepared to abate them, there is the absolute cer- 
tainty that the prosecution of French plans in Tonquin can 
only result in a hostile collision between France and China. 
The Chinese have to regard this application from Hué not 
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only as it affects Tonquin, but asa question directly concerning 
their relations with every vassal which has hitherto reposed in 
absolute trust on their power aud fortitude. If they abandon 
Tudue at the pinch, if, when it comes to their turn to justify 
the trust placed in their honour and sympathy for centuries, 
they turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of faithful allies in an 
emergency, and reply, after the cynical fashion of the age, that 
the cost would be too much, and that Anam must shift for 
itself, then there is not only an end to the lofty pretensions 
and unlimited rights of China, but the whole fabric of her 
majesty and power falls to the ground. The more clearly the 
consequences to China are realised of her policy in Tonquin 
proving either unworthy of the past or indifferent to the duty 
of the present, the more readily will it be perceived and ad- 
mitted that there is not the least intention at Pekin to fail in 
preserving the national fame, or in rendering effectual aid to 
the sovereign of Anam. And this is really quite independent 
of what Li Hung Chang may do or the Marquis Tseng may 
say; for if it were only a matter of individual opinion and 
action, there might be the same vacillation in decision or half- 
heartedness in execution which mars the policy of other 
nations. In China we have to deal with a system based on 
unvarying principles, and carried out on lines that admit as 
little the modification of individual character as of the pro- 
gress of time. It is at once the strength and the weakness 
of China; but it at all events enables us to say, if we only 
look the plain facts fairly in the face, that the action of the 
Chinese will be in consonance with the traditions of the State 
and people. They will not even so much as entertain the 
idea of refusing the application of Tuduec. The doubt as to 
whether they possess the power to check the progress of France 
will only be felt by their European friends. It is a question 
of the simplest and most obvious duty ; and no great empire 
can possibly continue to exist if on every occasion that it has 
to take a decisive step it counts up the cost of action with 
trembling, and looks round anxiously to see whether there may 
not be some safer and less troublesome alternative. The 
Chinese are the most ancient civilised people in the world, but 
they have not yet learnt the extreme civilisation of the Lower 
Empire, which subsidised its foes and abandoned its friends. 
It is as certain as anything in human affairs can be, that how- 
ever slow the Chinese may be to take action, they will show 
themselves implacably and persistently hostile to any scheme 
of French policy which would inflict an injury on Anam, 
and cast a slur on the dignity of the Middle Kingdom. 
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Our neighbours have only to bestow a little thought on the 
subject to realise the facts for themselves; and they will 
perceive that the greater the natural advantages of Tonquin, 
the more admirable the Songcoi may prove as a means of 
communication, the greater must be the objection of China to 
the supersession of her authority in Anam. The Chinese 
have evinced the most remarkable determination in prosecuting 
their claims and in attaining their ends on occasions when no 
prospect of practical advantage could have lured them on to 
dangerous enterprises and remote undertakings. It would be 
difficult to say in what way China is the better from those cam- 
paigns which resulted in the reconquest of Kashgar and Kuldja, 
and which placed her in the path of Russian progress. If she 
had only taken into consideration the difficulty and expense of 
garrisoning distant possessions, she would have rested satisfied 
with the extermination of the Mahomedan rebels of Kansuh, 
and Tso Tsung Tang would have stayed the march of his 
legions at Suchow. But the Chinese prosecuted to the bitter 
end a policy that many will think unwise and unprofitable. 
They returned to Central Asia, not because they had drawn 
great advantages from its possession, but because they had 
been expelled from it with every circumstance of disaster and 
ignominy, and because it is part of their historic policy to push 
the landmarks of the empire to as great a distance as is pos- 
sible from its heart. 

While there is no room for uncertainty on the subject of 
China’s policy, it is a different matter to say in what exact 
form it will work for the protection of Anam, or how it will 
endeavour to thwart French plans of aggrandisement. The 
Chinese do not desire war with France of all countries in par- 
ticular, and Li Hung Chang is averse to any foreign war 
whatever; but, although the newspapers appear to think so, 
Li Hung Chang and Chinese policy are not convertible terms. 
His experience and influence will insure for negotiation a fair 
chance of success ; they cando no more. The French pretend to 
act in the interests of King Tuduc; they will be expected to 
show that the bombardment of his fortresses and the slaughter- 
ing of his troops are calculated to promote them. If the treaty 
of 1874 is the authority under which the French Government 
claim to proceed, then they will necessarily be expected to abide 
by its stipulations, although they will be required to admit 
that China does not come under the category of ‘a foreign 
‘power.’ Whatever action they may wish to take on the 
Songcoi will have to be with the assent and co-operation of the 
Anamese Court ; and if that agreement is not to be attained, 
then it will naturally follow that the enterprise must be cither 
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dropped or prosecuted in the light of day as an act of conquest. 
The French are of course irritated at their want of success, 
which the death of Captain Riviére notified to the world, and 
it is only natural that they should wish to avenge that gallant 
officer, and retrieve the credit of their arms. But they still 
proclaim their wish to keep within the limits of the Treaty of 
Saigon, with the important reservation that at present they are 
inclined to regard China in the category of other foreign 
powers, and as having no right to intervene between them and 
the Hué Government. There is, no doubt, an important 
difference of principle in this; but, seeing the irrefragable 
evidence on which Chinese suzerainty rests, it is clearly ¢ 
matter for negotiation, and one in which the good offices of 
a third Power might go far to procure a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. But it must in any case be recollected that mediation 
which fails to secure the rights of China will be repudiated at 
Pekin and ignored on the frontier of Yunnan. Until the 
utility of negotiation has plainly passed away, the Chinese 
Government will certainly hope for a peaceful issue. They 
have no interest to serve by embarking upon a foreign war 
precipitately, and with France least of all countries. But the 
moment it becomes clear that the French intend to prosecute 
their plans regardless of consequences, and, it must be added, 
of right, then the question will leave the domain of negotiation 
for that of vigorous action. 

The policy of France is very far from having the clearness 
of form and the definiteness of purpose that are so eminently 
characteristic of that of China. ‘If we only knew our own 
‘mind, everything would be possible, wrote poor Henri 
Riviere; but that is exactly what the French do not know. 
At one moment they are altogether in favour of acting through 
Tudue, at another of stirring up his subjects and supplying 
them with arms. One day they only ask for the opening of a 
river and its ports to enable more enterprising nations to 
dispose of their productions, and to tap a new region; the 
next day they must have a great Oriental empire from which 
every other European shall be rigorously excluded. The 
objects of their policy change like the views of a kaleidoscope ; 
and their infirmity of purpose is matched by the inadequacy of 
their means. A large state with a population of more than 
ten millions is to be permanently subdued by a few hundred 
men ; and a few thousand more are to render success a matter 
of certainty, and to completely dispose of all the forces of the 
Chinese Empire! The forgetfulness shown by the French 
authorities, not of what Englishmen have said, but of what 
their own countrymen, such as Garnier and Dupuis, have 
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written on the subject of the military improvements effected 
by China within the last twenty years, produces a sense of 
bewilderment as to whether France really contemplates any 
serious measures in Indo-China or not. But assuming that 
the French mean to make some further effort towards carrying 
out their project before resigning it as unattainable, then they 
will have to be prepared to send out a great many more troops 
than even the six thousand men that should by this have been 
collected in one part or other of the dominions of Anam, and 
to spend a great deal more treasure than the Government has 
yet had the courage to ask for from the Chamber. If the 
French people will only consider the plain facts, and realise 
that continued interference in Tonquin means sooner or later 
war with China, then there is still every reason to believe 
that even at this eleventh hour they will hold back from a 
thankless task, and recognise that the death of Henri Rivicre 
is not the justification for prosecuting a foolish policy, but 
the token that a great nation should abandon an unwise under- 
taking and devote all its attention to those matters which are 
its immediate concern, and which promise to be profitable and 
advantageous to the people. 

The only sound principle on which a Government can pro- 
ceed is to confine its action to following in the track of the com- 
merce created by the independent efforts of its citizens. The 
French have sought to procure a great trade by reversing the pro- 
cess,and they have imagined that in order to secure flourishing 
colonies they have only to erect the tricolour and station a 
garrison in some conquered region. Over and over again this 
view has been shown to be mistaken, but the French system re- 
mains comparatively unaltered. In Tonquin, as has been the case 
in Saigon, if they even succeed in carrying out their project it 
will only be to benefit the trade of Hongkong. They have 
no trade in Indo-China to foster, and any attempt to establish 
one by military expeditions will only fail as signally as it has 
failed before. So far as the local interests are concerned, any 
further extension of French authority and influence can only 
have the effect of enlarging the market for English goods, and 
of increasing the freights for English shippers; and if the 
French could carry out their plans without provoking war 
with China, there would be nothing for us to say against their 
proceedings, however short-sighted they might seem to us. 
We have certainly no reason to feel either alarm or jealousy at 
the measures of the French in themselves ; and if it were only a 
question between them and Anam, we should not be bound to 
criticise in any detail the policy or its accompanying measures. 
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But it is quite different when there is the strong probability 
that the policy which France has set on foot in Tonquin can 
only be continued at the cost of a war with China. It is said 
in Paris that the easy way to put an end to Chinese opposition 
and to bring the Celestial Government to reason is to send an 
expedition to Pekin, and to establish a blockade on the coasts. 
That is to say, that the French believe they have the power in 
the event of war to put an end to all foreign intercourse with 
China for the time being, and moreover that they would not 
scruple to employ it in order to establish their supremacy on 
the Songeoi. <A foreign expedition to Pekin means the inter- 
ruption of all commercial intercourse between the people of 
China and Europeans, and it could not be carried out with- 
out reviving the antagonism which has happily slumbered for 
twenty years. The sufferers from this would not be the 
French, for their trade with China is extremely small, but the 
people of this country and the citizens of the United States. 
It is we who have solid interests at stake, and who must 
suffer from the effects of the disturbance which an unjustifiable 
act of aggression on the part of the Republic seems likely to 
create throughout Eastern Asia. The most superficial ac- 
quaintance with the conditions of the China trade ought to show 
that we should be bound in the interests of humanity, as well 
as of commerce, to insist on the war being localised and 
fought out in Tonquin itself. 

We cannot better close this paper than by devoting our 
concluding remarks to the probable form the action of China 
will take, and to her capacity to wage a war on a comparatively 
large scale. The object being the defence of Anam, it follows 
that the most efficient resistance can be made by the native 
levies if supplied with proper weapons. They have the in- 
estimable advantages of being acclimatised, and of knowing 
thoroughly the scene of hostilities. It is evident that the 
Anamese troops are much better armed now than they were 
when first attacked by the French, while the Black and Yellow 
Flags have taken service under Tuduc’s representatives. It 
only needs the expression of the sanction of the viceroys of the 
Two Kwang and of Yunnan to induce those very Muong moun- 
taineers, on whose aid the French counted so freely, to take 
service against the invaders of Tonquin. The French have 
not yet shown such a capacity for vanquishing the local dif- 
ficulties, as to leave it a matter of certainty that they will 
succeed in crushing the resistance which the forces of 'Tuduc 
and the inhabitants of Tonquin are capable of offering. Their 
arrangements have been so badly made, the arrival of their 
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reinforcements has been so irregular, and their action so spas- 
modic, that they have inspired their opponents with fresh 
confidence,and led them to believe that the failure of the 
European attack is not impossible. Yet this is without China 
having moved a single man to the aid of King Tuduc, or with- 
out her having made any proclamation of policy or announce- 
ment as to the course she will pursue. If without the least 
external assistance they have managed to make so good a fight 
of it in positions where the French had many advantages in 
their favour, what may they not succeed in doing when the 
French have to advance further into the country, not only 
against them, but in face of a Chinese army also ? 

It is quite clear that Tonquin can be best defended in the 
valley of the Songcoi, and China might be able to afford the 
enemies of France all the assistance they require without 
making any declaration of war, or committing any overt act of 
hostility. Certainly her armies will be directed to the scene 
of contest by land when the time comes for decisive measures, 
although the journey for those sent from the north might 
be simplified and shortened by using the North China Com- 
pany’s steamers from Tientsin or Shanghai to Canton or 
Pakhoi. But as they have done before, the Chinese will pour 
their troops into Tonquin from the adjacent provinces of 
Yunnan and Kwangsi, and they can easily occupy the whole 
of Northern Tonquin down to the Songcoi itself. In this 
region, which is very productive and could sustain an army for 
an indefinite period, they would patiently wait until the French 
committed some blunder, or until they grew tired of keeping a 
large army inactive in the East. We have very little doubt 
that the diplomacy of the representatives of China in Europe 
and the policy of the Imperial Government will be quite equal 
to the emergency. The language of Marquis Tseng, as far as 
it is known, has been explicit, dignified, and pacific. It is 
obvious that China will play a waiting game, that she will use 
no language to irritate the French, and that she will abstain 
from interference as long as possible. The further the French 
advance from their base on the sea, the greater will their diffi- 
culties become. But the French garrisons on the Songeoi must 
at all times be exposed to attacks from their powerful neighbours, 
and the invasion of Tonquin may eventually bring down on the 
country forces which it would not be easy to resist without the 
presence of a large European army. 


As we close these pages an event of so much historical 
interest, and of so much political importance to the French 
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nation, seems to be about to take place, that we are led to offer 
a few remarks upon it. With the close of the life of Henri- 
Dieudonné, Due de Bordeaux and Comte de Chambord, the 
male line of the elder branch of the Royal Family of France, 
descending from Louis XIV., expires. The only direct legi- 
timate descendants of that monarch are the Spanish and 
Italian Bourbons; but as these princes have renounced for 
nearly two centuries their national character as Frenchmen, 
and have acquired that of foreign sovereigns, these branches are 
severed from the Royal line of France by their history and by 
the operation of law, as completely as by the solemn declara- 
tions of their ancestors which were annexed to the Treaty of 
Utrecht. The law of France expressly excludes from French 
nationality those who have acquired the nationality of another 
country, and the first condition of the status of a French 
prince is that he should be a Frenchman. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if any pretensions to the rank and status of French 
princes are put forward on their behalf by the enthusiastic 
partisans of legitimacy, they are altogether illusory and void. 
The next in the lawful succession of the Royal Family of 
France are the descendants of Gaston of Orleans, son of 
Louis XIIT. and brother of Louis XIV., and the headship 
of the House of Bourbon in France passes of right to the 
Comte de Paris, the eldest representative of the Orleans line. 
This fact was, we believe, fully acknowledged by the Due de 
Bordeaux, who received the Comte de Paris as his heir; it 
has been confirmed by his recent touching interview with his 
cousins; and it would scarcely be worth while to advert to it, 
if doubts of a very ignorant character had not been loosely 
expressed in the journals of the day. 

It is said by some who take a superficial view of human 
affairs, that the death and succession of the legitimate heir to 
the crown and the throne of France is a matter of entire indif- 
ference to France and to the world, since no such crown and 
no such throne are now in existence, and the French people 
are living under a republican form of government. But the 
traditions of a thousand years do not expire so easily. Even 
now it is surprising to note with what emotion the intelligence 
of the illness of the Duc de Bordeaux has been received 
throughout France, with what curiosity the bulletins from 
Frohsdorf have been read, what prayers have been offered up 
for his recovery, with what interest the future is discussed and 
the past recalled. It might be said that, so far from being a 
matter of indifference to the French nation, the Prince, who 
was the representative of the monarchy and the head of the 
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Royal house, was never brought nearer to the heart of a con- 
siderable portion of the people than at the moment of his 
illness. For by a curious revulsion the personage who had 
become impossible as a king, though he clung with tenacity 
to a crown he could not wear and to rights he could not ex- 
ercise, has been, in this supreme hour of his existence, re- 
garded and mourned as the impersonation of that hereditary 
and religious principle which has hitherto been in Europe the 
symbol of durable government and of the perpetuity of 
national life. Not indeed that these feelings are attributable 
to the sentimental loyalty which has been obliterated by a 
century of revolutions; but they infallibly mark a sense of 
insecurity in the present, and of anxiety for the future. 

The life of Henri de Bordeaux has been a political blank. 
The murder of his father preceded his birth, which was 
accompanied by circumstances deemed in the fervent royal- 
ism of 1820 to be miraculous. But before he was ten years 
old he lost the crown by the obstinacy of his grandfather ; 
and for half a century he has lingered in exile, not more 
estranged from his native country by absence than by his 
inflexible adherence to principles altogether alien to the French 
nation in the present age. He sacrificed the present and the 
future to a romantic belief in the past; and he maintained 
with unvarying dignity and honour the position to which 
he conceived himself to be born, although the majesty which 
surrounded him was but a dream and a delusion. We cannot 
withhold respect from a conscientious devotion to convictions, 
however erroneous and obsolete. The course of conduct which 
he conceived it to be his duty to follow was singularly un- 
favourable to the interests of the monarchy, and contributed 
rather to the revival of the Republic. The white flag to 
which he was indissolubly attached was the symbol of religious 
bigotry and royal autocracy in the eyes of the majority of the 
French nation. To restore the throne might at one moment, 
after the fall of the Second Empire, have been possible; but 
to restore the throne, in alliance with the priests, the nobles, 
and the traditions of the old monarchy, was beyond the power 
of man. That irrevocable past expires with its last representa- 
tive: say rather it expired on the day when Louis XVI. laid 
his head upon the block ; what has survived is but the shadow 
of its greatness. 

The headship of the House of Bourbon passes, therefore, on 
the demise of the Comte de Chambord, to a prince educated in 
a different school. The Orleans family has shown, even in 
days of difficulty and danger, an unflinching attachment to the 
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destinies of France. Its members have, from the first, accepted 
and adopted the liberal principles of the Revolution. To take 
an illustration from our own history, the Due de Bordeaux ad- 
hered, like the Stuarts and the Jacobites, to the theory of a 
monarchy founded on Divine right; the princes of the House 
of Orleans, like the English Whigs, acknowledge the prin- 
ciple of hereditary monarchy based on a constitutional com- 
pact with the estates of the realm and the representatives 
of the people. They have never quitted the soil of their 
native land, except when proscribed by the Convention or by 
: the Napoleons. They have served in the ranks of the army ; 
they have left no duty of French citizens unperformed. They 
are Frenchmen of the nineteenth century ; and the cardinal 
principle of their policy and conduct has been and is to accept 
whatever form of government the will of the nation or the 
course of events may establish, looking solely to the welfare 
and the service of France. They have never sought to create 
or organise a political party in their own dynastic or personal 
interest. Faithful to their own belief in the principles of 
constitutional monarchy, as the system of government that 
combines the largest amount of freedom, toleration, and stability, 
and which was undoubtedly the goal and object of the wisest 
and noblest patriots at the outset of the Revolution, we believe 
it to be their fixed resolution never to attempt by violence or 
intrigue to subvert the existing institutions of the country, 
as long as they are adopted and sanctioned by the nation. 
Well were it for the Republic if it had no worse enemies than 
these princes of the House of Bourbon. 

What may be the effect of this approaching change on the 
future course of events, we do not pretend or profess to surmise. 
In the present state of parties, of society, and of opinions in 
France, he must be a bold man who would hazard so much as 
a conjecture. We shall confine ourselves to the expression of 
a hope that the spirit of justice and moderation may not be 
wanting on any side, and that France will remember that she 
has no better or abler citizens than the representatives of her 
former sovereigns. 
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